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Art. I.—The Journal of a Naturalist. [With Engravings.] Post 8vo, 
pp. 396. London: Murray. 1829. 
Tuis book reminds us forcibly of the line in Gray’s Elegy,— 
“‘ Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest.” 
inasmuch as it is evidently the production of a man of genius, who 


has spent the greater part of his life in a village, “ situate,” as he 
tell us, ‘upon a very ancient road, connecting the city of Bristol 


” 


with that of Gloucester ;” and many such men there are, we 
cannot doubt, in our villages, whose journals were never written, 
or at least, never published, though they might have done, as in 
the instance before us, high honour to the literary and scientific 
character of England. A man of genius, indeed, let him be 
placed in any circumstances—even the most unfavourable—will 
always send forth his thoughts upon expeditions of discovery, and 
how narrow soever the field may be, within which he may for a 
time be confined, he will seldom travel along the common paths, 
intersecting it, but will manifest an irresistible bias to explore every 
by-path, and to make others where they had never been thought 
of. The eminent French naturalist, Dolomieu, in this way, though 
shut up in a dungeon, with nothing but the margin of books to 
write upon, arranged the materials of his ‘‘ System of Geology ;” 
and Sir William Herschel, our celebrated astronomer, laid the 
foundation of his fame, when he filled the humble situation of a 
musical performer in a military band. A recent instance, of a 
similar kind, came under our notice in our number for March, in 
which a barrister, whose sphere of observation was limited to the 
door of a vault in Chancery Lane, was led to examine and discover 
the cause of dry-rot, by a train of observations, and a minute 
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scrutiny of facts, such as could only have been effected by a man 
of talent and genius. As we look upon Mr. George’s investigation 
of dry-rot, to furnish one of the best models we have ever seen for 
the Journal of a Naturalist, we are tempted to give another 
specimen, from what appears to us so excellent, before proceedin 
to the work under review. The following is Mr. George’s reason- 
ing to show what were not the causes of dry-rot in the door of his 
wine vault. 


‘ It cannot be the wet, because the wet has never touched the decayed 
part. The paint on the door has kept the wet even from touching any 
part of the timber itself, till now, that, from having become so completely 
rotten as not to be able any longer to retain its own shape and original 
form, it has shrunk and cracked; and even now the wet does not appear 
to have entered the crack, and reached the rotten part. If it were the wet, 
must it not have decayed the outside first, just as it rusts iron, while the 
interior remains sound? But here the outside is the soundest part, and 
it showed no symptom of decay, till after the interior had become com- 
pletely rotten, so completely so, as for the surface to have shrunk inwards 
from the loss of substance in the interior, and for want of internal support, 
or perhaps, from the same cause, to have been pressed inwards by the 
weight of the atmosphere. Then, can it be the air, that has dotie it? 
There are the same answers to this supposition as to the former, namely, 
that the paint has kept the air from coming into any actual contact with 
the timber, and that it is the interior of the timber, that has first become 
rotten. It cannot be the want of air, because there always has been the 
air in contact with it, as much as it can be in contact with timber painted ; 
and if it were this, all painted timber must become dry-rotten, which is 
not found to be the case. Can it be the want of a circulation of the air? 
] should think not. I cannot understand how the want of the air being 
in continual motion, or being commonly in motion, against the outside of 
timber, can rot it in the interior, without first decaying the outside. Is it 
foul air? The same answer applies, that, if so, we should naturally 
expect it to decay the outside first; to decay that which it touched, and 
not that which it did not touch. Besides, there is no foul air here, that I 
can perceive. The servant’s water-closet, indeed, is just within the outer 
vault, and sometimes, when the water-cock is neglected to be turned, the 
common smell of a privy is very perceptible. But the water-closet is close 
to the outer door, which is not dry-rotten, whilst it is nine or ten feet 
distant from the inner door, which is so. Besides which, I never heard 
that dry-rot was particularly prevalent in places of this description. 

‘ Again, it can neither be the light nor the darkness of the place, that 
has caused the rot. For, with respect to the first, the door, even when 
the outer door of the other vault is open, is never in the full light of 
day. And, with respect to the darkness, being supposed to have caused 
it, the interior of all timber is always in the dark; and, moreover if this 
were the case, all timber must be dry-rotting during the night, and the 
ae sides of all dark closets, cup-boards, and drawers, both night and 

ay. 

‘It cannot be the cold of the place where the door is fixed, that has 
caused the rot ; because it is never so cold there as it often is at the out- 
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side of the outer door, and of all our outer doors. On the other hand it 
cannot be the heat of the place, because it is never so hot there as in 
summer it is in the open air, to which all our outer doors and windows are 
exposed. It cannot, then, be caused by the door, or other timber, being 
ced in a high temperature, or by its being placed in a low temperature, 
What then, thought I, can heat have nothing to do with it? Can it be 
caused neither by heat, nor by cold, nor by changing from heat to cold ? 
Stop! That does not follow. But, how? How is this door affected b 
the changes in the temperature? I have it! I have found it out! It is 
the heat, which is so constantly working its way, in such a quantity, 
through the timber of the door, in the one direction or the other, and 
which, now that some frost is come, is working its way out, and leaving 
behind it all that wet, which it has deposited against the inner side of the 
door within the vault, and which is now running down so plentifully, and 
making a little pool of water in the ground, that has caused the decay. 
It is this heat, so almost continually forcing its way through the door into 
and out of the vault by turns, and, in so doing, coming into immediate 
contact with, and exerting an action of some sort on the whole of the 
interior of the timber, that has by degrees effected its decomposition as 
timber, and made it so rotten as itis. It was by turning the subject in 
my mind, and sifting and scrutinizing it in this manner, that I came to 
make my discovery of the cause of the decay.’—George on Dry Rot. p. 13. 
The slightest glance at the work before us, is sufficient to show 
that it is a genuine record of ingenious remarks, and not a compi- 
lation from books—much less from a cabinet of trim specimens, 
punctiliously classed and prettily labelled. Such dressed up 
miniatures of natural productions, our author leaves to those who 
move in the inferior ranks of philosophy, and spin out their little 
day on the reputation of having amassed a fine collection, or coined 
a few trivial names for specimens of small value. Mere collectors 
and cabinet naturalists can know but little of the kingdoms of 
nature, as they exist in creation, and they care as little for any 
thing connected with it, except pretty chips and rare fragments, 
fitted for being shown in a handsome glass case, or in the neat 
partitions of a cabinet drawer. Our author, on the contrary, is 
what the Hon. Daines Barrington was wont to call an out-door 
naturalist, who makes his walks about the village fields, and all 
his ‘‘ little excursions, a scene of constant observation and remark. 
The insect that crawls, the note of the bird, the plant that flowers, 
or the vernal leaf that peeps out, engages his attention, is recog- 
nised as an intimate, or noted from some novelty that it presents 
in sound or aspect.” He has most justly remarked that if pro- 
ficiency be required, all the branches of natural history must be 
studied with undivided attention ; ‘‘ but amusement, admiration, 
and intelligence may be obtained by even superficial observation ;” 
and as “ proficiency was beyond my powers, | have sought for 
amusement, and gratefully record the many peaceful hours, and 
oblivion from pain, which the perusal of nature’s volume gave me, 
superficial as that perusal was.” The rich remarks, however, with 
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which his pages abound, belie the epithet ‘ superficial,” which his 
modesty has selected, and for which we should, without hesitation, 
substitute profound ; and before we have done, we think we shall 
be able to prove the justice of our proposed change. The author's 
evident inacquaintance with the art of book-making, has induced 
him to begin with the least attractive subject in his volume—an 
account of the aspect, antiquities, and soil of the country adjacent 
to the village were he resides, with notices, (some of them not 
very important,) of the prevalent modes of agriculture. In speak - 
ing of the subsoil and the subjacent rocks, we find him venturing 
somewhat out of his depth in geological speculations. He says, 

‘ It may startle, perhaps, the belief of some, who have never considered 
the subject, to assert what is apparently a fact, that a considerable portion 
of those prodigious cliffs of chalk and calcareous stone, that in many 
places control the advance of the ocean, protude in rocks through its 
waters, or incrust such large portions of the globe, are of animal origin— 
the exuvie of marine substances or the labours of minute insects, which 
once inhabited the deep. In this conclusion, now, chemists and philoso- 
phers seem in a great measure to coincide.’—p. 10. 

After alluding to the opivion of Fourcroy, and the details of 
Captain Flinders, which we gave at length in our review of 
a ecteeattions on Geology,” (Month. Rev. for October, 1828, 
p- 227,) our author proceeds: 

‘ This whole mass [of limestone rocks], running nearly half a mile long, 
is obviously of animal formation, a coral rock; a compounded body of 
minute cylindrical columns, the cells of the animals which constructed 
the material, the mouths of which are all manifest by a magnifier.’ —* Our 
other quarries, as well as the lower strata of the above, present no such 
indications of animal formation, and they are probably sediment arising 
from minute division of shelly bodies, now indurated by time and super- 
incumbent pressure, and become a coarse grained marble.’—p. 13. 

It is part of the wild theory of Demaillet, that a// rocks and 
mountains are of animal origin, and for such opinions the pheno- 
mena of coral islands has always been hitherto adduced, as we 
have just quoted it from our author; but the French naturalists 
which accompanied the Astrolabe, in the recent yoyage of dis- 
covery, have thrown a rather different light upon this interesting 
subject ; contrary to what has been generally believed, that the 
deep perpendicular reefs, very near to which the sounding line 
finds no bottom, consist wholly of coral. M. M. Quoy and 
Gaimard, the naturalists alluded to, have adduced very satisfactory 
reasons to prove that the zodphites, far from raising from the 
depths of the ocean perpendicular walls, form only layers, or crusts 
of a few fathoms thickness. They remark, that the species, which 
always construct the most considerable banks, require the influence 
of light to perfect them ; and it is well known that all those steep 
walls, common to the equatorial seas, are intersected with narrow 
and deep openings, through which the sea enters and retires with 
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violence ; whereas, if they were entirely composed of madripores, 
they would have no such openings between them, since it is the 

roperty of zoophites to build in masses, that have no interruption. 
Ie is, besides, difficult to suppose that these animals can support 
such different degrees of pressure and temperature as they neces- 
sarily must, if they exist at such different depths in the ocean. It 
is, therefore, most reasonable to conclude that the summits of sub- 
marine hills and mountains are the bases upon which the zodphites 
form layers, and raise up their fabrics ; a supposition, which per- 
fectly accounts for the great depth of the sea close to the reefs and 
islands, which they have elevated to the surface of the water. The 
celebrated traveller, Humboldt, in his Tableau de la Nature, 
recently published at Berlin, appears to coincide with these views, 
and we think they are much more plausible than those of our 
author, and preceding geologists. 

He is much more at home upon subjects which fall within the 
range of his own observation,—and flowers, birds, reptiles, and 
insects, successively engage his attention. The following remarks 
on the attraction of moisture by trees, are interesting and correct. 


‘Trees in full foliage have long been noted as great attractors of 
humidity, and a young wych elim in full leaf, affords a good example of 
this supposed power; but in the winter of the year, when trees are per- 
fectly denuded, this faculty of creating moisture about them is equally 
obvious, though not so profusely. A strongly marked instance of this 
was witnessed by me, when ascending a hill in the month of March. 
The weather had previously been very fine and dry, and the road in a 
dusty state; but a fog coming on, an ash tree hanging over the road was 
dripping with water so copiously, that the road beneath was in a puddle, 
when the other parts continued dry, and manifested no appearance of 
humidity. That leaves imbibe moisture by one set of vessels and discharge 
them by another is well known; but these imbibings are never discharged 
in falling drops ; the real mystery was, the fog in its progress was impeded 
by the boughs of the tree, and gradually collected on the exposed side of 
them, until it became drops of water, whereas the surrounding country 
had only a mist flying over it. Thus, in fact, the tree was no attractor, 
but a condenser; the gate of a field will in the same manner run down 
with water, on the one side, and be dry on the other; as will a stick or a 
post, from the same cause. It is upon this principle, that currents of air 
will be found under trees in summer, when little is perceived in open 
places; and the under leaves and sprays will be curled, and scorched at 
times, when the parts above are uninjured. The air in its passage being 
stopped and condensed against the foliage of the tree, it accordingly 
descends along its surface or front, and escapes at the bottom, where 
there are no branches, or leaves to interrupt its progress. In winter there 
is little to impede the breeze in its course, and it passes through ; conse- 
quently at this season the air under a tree is scarcely more sensibly felt 
than in the adjoining field.’ 

‘It may be observed, that in the Spring of the year the herbage under 
trees is generally more vivid and luxuriant, than that which is beyond the 
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spread of the branches: this may be occasioned, in some instances, by 
cattle having harboured there, and the ground becoming in consequence 
more manured; but it will be found likewise manifestly verdant and 
flourishing, where no such accessory could have enriched it, and is, | 
sppochent, in general, chiefly owing to the effects of driving fogs and 
mists, which cause a frequent drip beneath the tree, not experienced in 
other places, and thus in a manner keep up a perpetual irrigation and 
refreshment of the soil.’—p. 64. 

As a general remark, the contrary of this holds good, for the 
shade, or (as it is commonly supposed) the drips of trees is inju- 
rious to the growth of plants—preventing them, as appears to us, 
from receiving a due supply of air and light, and in summer 
keeping them too dry. The olive is said to form a remarkable 
exception, fertilizing rather than injuring the soil on which it 
grows.—As Southey poetizes it, 

x The rich olive underneath 
Whose blessed shade the green herb greener grows, 
And fuller is the harvest.” —Letters from Spain, vol. i. p, 228. 

With respect to trees attracting moisture, it has been remarked 
in America, that the cutting down of woods on particular heights 
diminishes the quantity of rain. Accordingly, even in Kentucky, 
which is only partially cleared, many brooks are pointed out which 
now fail in summer, a thing that was unknown twenty or thirty 
years ago. In New Jersey some brooks, from the same cause, have 
totally disappeared. The very opposite effect however is sometimes 
produced by clearing woods, in consequence of the operation of a 
different principle; for in Kentucky, where some brooks have 
failed others have become more abundant, since the cutting down 
of the forests. .This may perhaps be explained, from the leaves of 
the trees in former times having accumulated so as to form a thick 
compact bed, which would retain the rain on its surface, and pre- 
vent it from penetrating the ground and allow it time to evaporate ; 
whereas the soil being now opened by cultivation, suffers the rain 
to penetrate, and thus keeps it in more regular and abundant 
reservoirs. Perhaps this may serve to explain the tradition 
universally believed in Kent, that the sources of the Ravensbourne, 
a considerable stream which flows into the Thames at Deptford, 
were anciently discovered during a great drought and scarcity of 
water, by the ravens resorting thither to drink. The question Is 
of more interest than many antiquarian subjects—whether these 
springs and the stream which originates in them existed before the 
extension of cultivation ? 

Upon the subject of attraction and deposition of moisture, we 
have met with a good illustration in Mr. George’s book, already 
quoted, which we think our readers may be pleased to see. In 
speaking of his wine-vault in Chancery-Lane, Mr. George says: 

‘It is not to be understood, that all, or nearly all the heat which 
passes out of this vault in cold weather, passes out through the door. 
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For the crown of this arch being considerably loftier, and nearer to the 
surface of the ground than that of the first or outer vault, although still 
at the depth of full two feet below the surface, a sensible quantity of 
heat passes out through it, and, on the occasion I am about to mention, 
a considerable quantity undoubtedly so passed out. This arch being so 
lofty, some four or five years ago, and before I began to concern myself 
with the temperature of the vault, I wished to try the experiment of 
improving some old Somersetshire cheese, by making it mouldy. For 
this purpose, I caused a shelf about twelve feet long to be suspended, by 
means of iron frame work, from the crown of the arch. It was in the 
Autumn, and seeing that the under side of the arch was'wet, with the view 
to protect the cheese from water dropping on it, I caused two boards to be 
matched and beaded together so as to be water-tight, and, being together 
both wider and longer than the shelf itself, to be fixed close to the crown 
of the arch immediately over the shelf, so as that they might shoot the 
water, which I supposed penetrated through the brick-work from the 
yard overhead, to a sufficient distance all round, to make it clear the shelf 
in falling to the ground. These boards, | may semark, were planed quite 
smooth, but they were not painted. Having put one half of a cheese on 
the shelf, by way of experiment, I went to the vault at the end of about 
twenty days, to see what progress the cheese had made in getting mouldy. 
With a good deal of surprise, I saw, that notwithstanding my precaution 
ithad become completely soaked with wet, and that a rank, bad-smelling 
mould, not less than half an inch long, had already grown out of it, at 
the part where it had been cut. On looking up, I saw that the whole of 
the surface of the board covering above, had large drops of water hanging 
from it, some of which dropped on the shelf every minute. The cheese 
had acquired a bad taste; and the experiment having, therefore, failed, 
I sent to the carpenter to remove the shelf. I had still taken it for 
granted, that the wet had penetrated from the yard above through the 
atch; though I could not account for its having so soon soaked through 
the board covering. But, lo! on the covering being taken down, it 
appeared that the whole of the wet was on its underside, and that the side 
which had been the uppermost, and been in immediate contact with the 
brick-work of the crown of the arch, was quite dry. It was plain, there- 
fore, that none of the water had come through the arch, but that the 
whole of it must have risen from the lower parts of the vault; but I 
believe it did not at that time occur to me, that it had been left there by 
the heat leaving the warmer air of the vault in contact with the board 
covering and passing out through the covering, and the brick-work over 
it, into the open air.’—On Dry Rot, p. 27. 


The motion of the leaves in the Aspen (populus tremula) caused 
by the slightest breath of air, when every other leaf is at rest, 
must have struck the most incurious observer ; but every person 
could not have investigated the causes of this so ws as our 
author. He describes the leaf stalk as peculiar, nothing of similar 
construction having fallen under his notice among other plants. 
It is furnished with three strong nerves, placed para lel, and acting 
in unison with each other, but toward the base the stalk becomes 
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round, and then the nerves assume a triangular form, and con- 
stitute three distinct supports and counteractions to each other’s 
motions. The broad leaf also which is placed upon a long petiole, 
so flexible az scarcely to be able to support the leaf in an upright 
posture, is very well adapted for motion. The upper part of the 
stalk besides, on which the play or action seems mainly to depend, 
is contrary to the nature of foot-stalks, in general perfectly flat- 
tened, and is placed at right angles to the leaf, being thus pecu- 
liarly fitted to receive the impulse of every. wind. 

We were much pleased with the remarks of our journalist, on 
our fine climbing evergreen, the ivy, the nature of which is so 
commonly misunderstood. 


‘The ivy (hedera helix) the dark-looking ivy, almost covers with its 
thick foliage the pollards in our hedge-rows ; and creeping up the sides of 
the old barn, and chimney of the cottage, nearly hides them from our 
sight: affording a sheltered roosting place to many poor birds, and is 
almost their only refuge in the cold season of the year. But the ivy can 
boast of much more extensive service to the poor way-faring beings of 
creation, than the merely affording them a covering from the winds of 
winter. Those two extreme quarters of our year, Autumn and Spring, 
yield to most animals, but a very slender and precarious supply of food; 
but the ivy in those periods saves many from want and death; and the 
peculiar situations in which it prefers to flourish, are essential to the 
preservation of this supply, as in less sheltered ones it would be destroyed. 
In the month of October the ivy blooms in profusion, and spreading over 
the warm side of some neglected wall, or the sunny bark of the broad ash 
on the bank, its flowers become a universal banquet to the insect race. 
The great black fly (musca grossa,) and its numerous tribe, with multi- 
tudes of small-winged creatures, resort to them; and there we see those 
beautiful animals, the latest birth of the year, the admiral vanessa 
atalanta) and peacock (vanessa J6) butterflies, hanging with expanded 
wings like open flowers themselves, enjoying the sunny gleam, and 
feeding on the sweet liquor that distils from the nectary of this plant. 
As this honey is produced in succession by the early or later expansion of 
the bud, it yields a constant supply of food, till the frosts of November 
destroy the insects, or drive them to their winter retreats. Spring arrives; 
and in the bitter months of March, April, and even May, at times, when 
the wild products of the field are nearly consumed, the ivy ripens its 
berries and then almost entirely constitutes the food of the missel thrush, 
wood-pigeon, and some other birds; and now these shy and wary birds, 
that commonly avoid the haunts of man, constrained by hunger, will 
approach our dwellings, to feed upon the ripe berries of the ivy. Now 
too the black-bird, and the thrush, resort to its cover, to conceal their 
nests. These early building birds find little foliage at this period sufficient 
to hide their habitations; and did not the ivy lend its aid to preserve 
them, and no great number are preserved, perhaps, few nests would be 
hidden from the young eyes which seek them. The early expansion of 
the catkins of the sallow (salix caprea) and others of the willow tribe, 
whence the bee extracts its first food, and the late blooming of this ivy, 
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sre indispensable provisions for the existence of many of the insect race ; 
the * young raven does not cry in vain,” nor is any thing abandoned by 
that power, which called it into being.’—p. 85. 


We would add to these remarks of our journalist, that it appears 
to be a vulgar prejudice, that ivy kills the trees it clings to. If 
it rooted itself, as is erroneously supposed, in their back, and fed 
on their juices, it might merit the accusation of a destroyer, but 
it derives its nourishment wholly from the ground where it is 
rooted, and the supposed roots on the bark of trees are only 
tendrils or holdfasts to enable it to climb. The opinion of its 
injuring trees seems to have arisen, (and very naturally too,) from 
the fact, that it prefers to climb up a dead or dying branch, and 
will not attach itself to very young wood at all. Mr. Repton, the 
landscape gardener, gives numerous facts to show that trees over- 
run with ivy, so far from being injured by it, grow most luxuriantly. 
Evelyn says, that when ivy is stript from trees, they are often 
killed by the cold in the ensuing winter. 

Many of our readers may have met with the description given 
by White in his Natural History of Selborne, of the singular nest 
of the Larvest mouse, which he found suspended upon the head 
of a thistle in a wheat-field. It was composed of blades of wheat 
curiously platted, was perfectly round, and about the size of a 
cricket-ball. No aperture was discoverable, and it was so com- 
pact and well filled, that it would roll along the table without 


being discomposed. It contained eight young, naked and blind, 
which so completely filled the cavity, that no room was left for 
the dam, not. even apparently for their turning to allow each a teat 
for nourishment. Our author gives the following account of this 


little animal, by far the smallest of our British quadrupeds : 


‘The harvest mouse (mus messorius,) in some seasons is common with 
us, but like other species of mice, varies much in the numbers found. I 
have seen their nests as late as the middle of September, containing eight 
young ones, entirely filling the little interior cavity. These nests vary in 
shape, being round, oval, or pear-shaped with a long neck, and are to be 
distinguished from those of any other mouse, by being generally suspended 
on some growing vegetable, a thistle, a bean-stalk, or some adjoining 
stems of wheat, with which it rocks and waves in the wind; but to pre- 
vent the young from being dislodged by any violent agitation of the plant, 
the parent closes up the entrance so uniformly with the whole fabrics, 
that the real opening is with difficulty formed. They are the most tame 
and harmless of little creatures! and taking shelter in the sheaves, when 
in the field, are often brought home with the crop and found in shallow 
burrows on the ground after the removal of a bean-rick. Those that 
remain in the field form stores for the winter season, and congregate in 
small societies in holes under some sheltered ditch-bank. An old one, 
which 1 weighed, was only one dram and five grains in weight.’-—p. 137. 


Our author is probably mistaken in supposing the harvest 
mouse to be singular in elevating its nest upon growing plants. 
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During the present winter we found more than a dozen nests, in a 
copse between Lewisham and Bromley, in Kent, built in the clefts 
of hazel and black-thorn, about three or four feet from the ground 
composed much in the same fashion as the nests described by Mr. 
White and our author, but said by the peasants to be the nests of 
the sleeper-mouse (Myorus avellanarius. FEM.) 

The following notice respecting the migration of the water-rat, 
is interesting : 

‘ A large stagnant piece of water, in an inland county, with which | 
was intimately acquainted, and which I very frequently visited for many 
years of my life, was one summer suddenly infested with an astonishing 
number of the short-tailed water rat, none of which had previously 
existed there. Its vegetation was the common products of such places, 
excepting that the larger portion of it was densely covered with its usual 
crop, the smooth horse-tail (equisetum limosum). This constituted the 
food of the creatures, and the noise made by their champing it we could 
distinctly hear in the evening at many yards’ distance. They were shot 
by dozens daily, yet the survivors seemed quite regardless of the noise, 
the smoke, the deaths around them. Before the winter, this great herd 
disappeared, and so entirely evacuated the place, that a few years after I 
could not obtain a single specimen. They did not disperse, for the 
animal is seldom found in the neighbourhood, and no dead bodies were 
observed. They had certainly made this place a temporary station in 
their progress from some other ; but how such large companies can change 
their situations unobserved in their transits is astonishing. Birds can 
move in high regions, and in obscurity, and are not objects of notice; but 
quadrupeds can travel only on the ground, and would be regarded with 
wonder, when in great numbers, by the rudest peasant.’—p. 139. 

The appearance of eels in ponds which have been newly con- 
structed, has led to a similar supposition of migration, which, in 
this case, (the eel being scarcely an amphibious animal) is more 
singular than that of the rats; and speculations have been gone 
into respecting the instinct of eels, in discovering ponds at a 
distance from their native waters, from which, of course, they must 
travel over land in dewy evenings. That eels, indeed, can and do 
sometimes travel out of water, is well ascertained; but we think it 
exceedingly doubtful that they are led by instinct thus to migrate 
to ponds newly constructed ; their land journeys being altogether, 
we believe, confined to the banks of streams, when they meet with 
cataracts or mill-dams, which they cannot otherwise surmount in 
their annual runs for the purposes of ges | (2). The ap- 
pearance, however, of eels and other species of fish, in newly con- 
structed ponds, has lately been accounted for very plausibly and 
renee A by referring to the practice of the great water-beetle 
(Hydrophilus piceus,) which feeds upon the spawn of fishes, and 


occasionally may void it undigested, in the ponds to which it pays 
nocturnal visits. That this may occur we do not doubt; but we 
should be more disposed to refer the same circumstance to wild 
ducks, or other water fowl, transporting the spawn. The objection 
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which may be adduced from the spawn being injured i 
through - de stomach of the beetle ce the rw; sieetly cat be = 
fact, that it is difficult to destroy the portchability (if we may coin 
aword), of eggs, as it is difficult to destroy the vegetability of 
seeds, which may be seen frequently to pass through grain-eating 
animals uninjured—a wise provision of nature to prevent the 
extirpation of species. 

We were not a little interested in the author's account of the 
butterfly which has lately been named cynthia cardui,—a more 
appropriate appellation, we think, than the vague term Papilio of 
Linneus : 


‘On the blue heads of the pasture scabious (scabiosa succisa,) we 
occasionally see, toward the end of the summer, the pointed lady butterfly 
(papilio cardui; but this is a creature that visits us at very uncertain 
periods, and is vivified by causes infinitely beyond the comprehension of 
the entomologist, seeming to require a succession and variety of seasons, 
and their change, and then springing into life, we know not how. This 
was particularly obvious in the summer of 1815, and the two following, 
which were almost unceasingly cold and rainy; scarcely a moth or butterfly 
appeared ; and in the early part of 1818, the season was not less ungenial ; 
afew half-animated creatures alone struggled into being ; yet this “ painted 
lady” was fostered into life, and became the commonest butterfly of the 
year; it has, however, but very partially visited us since that period. The 
keenest entomologist, perhaps, would not much lament the absence of this 
beauty, if such cheerless seasons were wn requisite to bring it to per- 
fection. Some years ago a quantity of earth was raised in cutting a canal 
in this county ; and, in the ensuing summer, on the herbage that sprang 
up from this new soil on the bank, this butterfty was found in abundance, 
where it had not been observed for many years before.’—p. 282. 


Respecting this butterfly, we have to add a curious account of 
its migrations, which we have met with in the Memoirs of the 
Geneva Society of Natural History. 

On the 8th or 10th of the month of June, Madame de Meuron 
Woolff, and all her family, established during the summer, in the 
district of Grandson, Canton de Vaud, perceived with surprise an 
immense flight of butterflies traversing the garden with great 
rapidity. All these butterflies were of the species of the Painted 
Lady, the Belle Dame of the French. They were all flying closely 
together, in the same direction, from south to north; and were so 
little afraid when any one approached, that they turned not to the 
right or left. The flight continued for two hours without inter- 
Tuption, and the column was about 10 or 15 feet broad. a did 
not stop to alight on flowers, but flew onwards, low and equally. 

This fact is exceedingly singular, when it is considered that the 
caterpillars of the cynthia cardui are not gregarious, but are soli- 
tary from the moment they are hatched. Professor Bonelli, of 


Turin, however, observed a similar flight of the same species of 


butterflies in the end of the March preceding their appearance at 
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Grandson. Their flight was also directed from south to north, and 
their numbers were immense. At night the flowers were literally 
covered with them. Towards the 29th of March their numbers 
diminished, but even in June a few still continued. They have 
been traced from Coni, Racouni, Suse, &c. A similar flight of 
butterflies is recorded at the end of the last century, by M. Loche 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Turin. During the whole 
season those butterflies, as well as their larve, were very abun- 
dant, and more beautiful than usual. The reflections of our 
author upon this subject are no less just than eloquent. 


‘ The designs of supreme intelligence in the creation and preservation 
of the insect world, and the regulations and appointments whereby their 
increase or decrease is maintained, and periodical appearance prescribed, 
are among the most perplexing considerations of natural history. That 
insects are kept in reserve for stated seasons of action, we know, being 
commonly made the agents of Providence in his visitations of mankind, 
The locust, the caterpillar, the palmer-worm, the various family of blights, 
that poison in the spring all the promise of the year, are insects. Mildew, 
indeed, is a vegetable; but the wire-worm destroys the root, and thrips 
the germe of the wheat, and hunger and famine ensue. Many of the 
Coleopteree remove nuisances, others again incumbrances, and worms 
manure the soil; but these are trite and isolated cases in the profusion of 
the animal world; and, left alone as we are in the desert of mere reason 
and conjecture, there is no probability that much satisfactory elucidation 
will be obtained. They are not, perhaps, important objects of inquiry; 
but when we see the extraordinary care and attention that has been be- 
stowed upon this part of creation, our astonishment is excited, and forces 
into action that inherent desire in our minds to seek into hidden things. 
In some calm summer’s evening ramble, we see the air filled with sportive 
animated beings; the leaf, the branch, the bark of the tree, every mossy 
bank, the pool, the ditch, all teeming with animated life, with a profusion, 
an endless variety of existence ; each creature pursuing its own separate 
purpose in a settled course of action, admitting of no deviation or substi- 
tution, to accomplish or promote some ordained object. Some appear 
occupied in seeking for the most appropriate stations for their own neces- 
sities, and exerting stratagems and wiles, to secure the lives of themselves 
or their offspring, against natural or possible injuries, with a fore-thought 
equivalent or superior to reason: others, in some aim, we can little per- 
ceive, or should some flash of light spring up, and give us a momentary 
glimpse of nature’s hidden ways, immediate darkness closes round, and 
renders our ignorance more manifest. We see a wonderfully fabricated 
creature, struggling from the cradle of its being, just perfected by the 
elaboration of months or years, and decorated with a vest of glorious 
splendour; it spreads its wings to the light of heaven, and becomes the 
next moment, perhaps, with all its marvellous construction, instinct, and 
splendour, the prey of some wandering bird, and human wisdom and con- 
jecture are humbled to the dust. That these events are ordinations of 
supreme intelligence, for wise and good purposes, we are convinced ; but 
are blind beyond thought as to secondary causes and admiration, that 
pure source of intellectual pleasure, is almost alone permitted to us. 
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we attempt to proceed beyond this, we are generally lost in the mystery 
with which the Divine architect has thought fit to surround his works; 
and, perhaps, our very aspirations after knowledge increase in us a sense 
of our ignorance; every deep investigator into the works of nature can 
scarcely possess other than an humble mind.’---p. 297. 


Mr. Stephens, the author of the “ British Insects,” which we 
lately reviewed, remarks very justly, that several papilionaceous 
insects are remarkable for their periodical or irregular appearance, 
and none more conspicuously so than the insects of the vanessa. 
The cause of this interesting phenomenon appears inexplicable : 
its solution has baffled the inquiries of entomologists, and several 
speculative opinions have been advanced thereon. By some per- 
sons their increase has been attributed to the previous failure of 
their natural enemies, the ichneumons, and the soft-billed birds; 
by others to an increased temperature ; others again suppose that 
their eggs lie dormant till called into life and vigour by some ex- 
traordinary latent coincidences. But all these opinions are mere 
conjecture, and they do not sufficiently clear up the difficulty, 
which is rendered more obscure from the fact, that several of the 
insects, especially cynthia cardui, appear constantly in some parts, 
periodically in others. 

The author has a curious and interesting article on the voices of 
birds, comprehending their peculiar cries, as well as their songs. 
As this is a subject which we have ourselves paid some little atten- 
tion to, we shall take leave to extract a few of his observations, 
and afterwards add such as have occurred to us upon this subject. 


‘Those sweet sounds, called the song of birds, proceed only from the 
male, and, with a few exceptions, only during the season of incubation, 
Hence the comparative quietness of our summer months, when this care 
is over, except from accidental causes, where a second nest is formed; few 
of our birds bringing up more than one brood ina season. The red breast, 
black bird, and thrush, in mild winters, may continually be heard, and 
form exceptions to the general procedure of our British birds; and we 
have one little bird, the woodlark (alauda arborea), that in the early parts 
of the autumnal months delights us with its harmony, and its carols may 
be heard in the air commonly during the calm sunny mornings of this 
season. They have a softness and quietness perfectly in unison with the 
sober, almost melancholy, stillness of the hour. The skylark, also, sings 
now, and its song is very sweet, full of harmony, cheerful as the blue sky 
and gladdening beam in which it circles and sports, and known and 
admired by all; but the voice of the woodlark is local, not so generally 
heard, from its softness must almost be listened for to be distinguished, 
and has not any pretensions to the hilarity of the former. 

The voices of birds seem applicable in most instances to the immediate 
necessities of their condition ; such as the sexual calls, the invitation to 
unite when dispersed, the moan of danger, the shriek of alarm, the 
notice of food. But there are other notes, the designs and motives of 
which are not so obvious. One sex only is gifted with the power of 
‘inging, for the purpose, as Buffon supposed, of cheering his mate during 
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the period of incubation ; but this idea, gallant as it is, has such slight 
foundation for its probability, that it needs no confutation; and, after 
all, perhaps, we must conclude, that, listened to, admired, and pleasing 
as the voices of many birds are, either for their intrinsic melody, or from 
association, we are uncertain what they express, or the object of their 
song. The singing of most birds seems entirely a spontaneous efusion, 
produced by no exertion, or occasioning no lassitude in muscle, or 
relaxation of the parts of action. In certain seasons and weather, the 
nightingale sings all day, and most part of the night; and we never 
observe that the powers of song are weaker, or that the notes become 
harsh and untuneable, after all these hours of practice. The song thrash, 
in a mild moist April, will commence his tune early in the morning, pipe 
unceasingly through the day, yet, at the close of eve when he retires 
to rest, there is no obvious decay of his musical powers, or any sensible 
effort required to continue his harmony to the last. Birds of one species 
sing in general very like each other with different degrees of execution. 
Some counties may produce finer songsters, but without great variation 
in the notes. In the thrush, however, it is remarkable, that there seems 
to be no regular notes, each individual piping a melody of his own, 
Their voices may always be distinguished amid the choristers of the 
copse, yet some one performer will more particularly engage attention by 
a peculiar modulation or tune ; and should several stations of these birds 
be visited in the same morning, few or none probably will be found to 
preserve the same round of notes; whatever is uttered seeming the 
effusion of the moment. At times a strain will break out perfectly unlike 
any preceding utterance, and we may wait a long time without noticing 
any repetition of it. Harsh, strained, and tense as the notes of the 
blackbird are, yet they are pleasing from their variety.’—p. 267. 


Our author’s doctrine of the want of uniformity in the notes 
of the same species, is yg ga hostile to the opinion of the 


Hon. Daines Barrington, in his celebrated paper on the singing of 
birds in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. lxiii. who traces all 
their notes to imitation of their parents. But if imitation had 
such influence, we should expect to hear a greater diversity than 
even what is stated by our journalist, and this by no means accords 
with our experience. In one instance only we observed a wild 
linnet repeat, in a very confused manner, some of the notes of 
the wood-lark ; but we are convinced such an occurrence is very 
unusual, though, upon the principles of imitation, every bird 
should be a polyglot. Bg, 
That considerable uniformity prevails among the same species In 
the most distant countries, we may infer from the remark of Bruce, 
that the sky-larks in Abyssinia have the same notes as those of 
Scotland ; and Mr. Salt, who bristles up most erinaceously against 
the Scottish traveller, as to most other things, agrees with him in 
this. Dr. Johnson tells us, indeed, that the nightingales which 
accidentally visit Caledonia, have not the same sweetness of song 
as those in the south; but the Doctor’s prejudices are always 
jaundicing his observations. Nay, it is likely that this was only 
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an ill-natured conjecture, for the visits of the nightingale to the 
northern parts of the island are rare indeed. pealinbe of 
one instance ; it was in 1808, when a single pair were discovered, 
preparing a nest in the Earl of Eglinton’s woods. In Ayrshire, 
the Scottish poets have, indeed, sometimes introduced the night- 
ingale. Gawin Douglas says :— 


“To bete thare amouris of thare nychtis bale, 
The merle, the manys, and the nychtingale, 
With mirry notis myrthfully furth brist.” 


Vireo. XI1.— Prologue. 
And one of the Scottish pastoral songs begins— 


“ ’Twas summer, and saftly the breezes war blawing, 
An sweetly the nightingale sang from the tree.” 


But poets are seldom good authority in natural history. With 
respect to Johnson’s remark, however, we think 1 right to state, 
that we have frequently imagined we observed a different dialect 
among the same species of song-birds in different counties, and 
even in places a few miles distant from each other. This difference, 
we think, is more remarkable in the chaffinch, hedge-sparrow, and 
yellow-hammer, than in the more melodious species. 

The uniformity of the notes, which in the same species is so 
little varied, may, to a certain extent, arise from a peculiar con- 
formation of the parts about the larynx; but it appears probable, 
when we consider the case of mock-birds, and the songless 
starlings and bullfinches taught to speak and sing, that there must 
be some other cause which is to us unknown. Much might be 
done to ascertain the principle upon which this proceeds, and the 
inquiry is assuredly curious; but it is of the utmost moment 
towards success, that all hypothesis be rigorously discarded. 

How far anatomical research may elucidate any part of this 
subject, we know not ; one fact of this sort has come to our know- 
ledge, and it is avery curiousone. It was first stated in Clayton’s 
Letters from Virginia. (Miscell. Curiosa, III. 291.) Mr. Clayton 
and Dr. Moulin discovered, that in birds, contrary to what takes 
place in man, and in quadrupeds, there is almost a direct passage 
from one ear to the other, so that if the drum of both ears of a 
bird be pierced, water, when poured in will pass from one to the 
other. There is no cochlea, but a small passage which opens into 
a cavity formed by two plates of bone, that constitute a double 
scull all round the ok The outer plate of bone is supported by 
many hundreds of small-like columns or rather fibres. Now this 
cochleus passage was observed to be much larger in singing-birds, 
than in others that did not sing; so very remarkably so, that any 
person who has been once shown this, may easily judge by the 
head, what bird is a singing-bird, though he were before com- 
pletely ignorant of the bird, or its habits. ~-* not this curious 
fact be useful in ascertaining whether the antediluvian birds, whose 
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bones are found imbedded in the rocks of the Paris basin, and 
elsewhere, were birds of song, and hymned the infant world with 
their music ? 

It is asked, then, what induces birds to sing? The poets, ever 
on the research for embellishment at the expence of truth, tell us, 
that they are induced by love; and that their songs are intended 
either to win the affections of their mates, or to cheer them 
during the fatiguing period of incubation. Appearances, it must 
be confessed, are in favour of this opinion, and few poets attempt 
to go much farther; but it seems to have as little foundation as 
the Loves of the Plants, which have been placed in so fanciful a 
light by Dr. Darwin. 

Those who maintain this poetical opinion, will find it no easy 
matter to account for the singing of the blackbird, tit-lark, willow- 
wren, and several other song birds, which become silent at Mid- 
summer, but resume their notes in September, ( British Zoology, I. 
138) and the redbreast continues to sing all winter. We ob- 
served several anomalous instances in the season of 1518, equally 
unaccountable on the combated supposition. On the 26th of 
October, for instance, a very fine day, we heard a thrush in the 
morning singing in an orchard as sprightly as if it had been in 
April ; and again, in the evening of the same day, we heard another 
thrush singing on the banks of a river, at some miles distance 
from the orchard. Later still, namely, on the 8th of December, 
we observed a wren singing in the same orehard at day-break, and 
it was answered by a hedge-sparrow. Now, this late singing 
cannot surely be referred to love,—less so, if Pennant’s opinion be 
just, that it is chiefly the birds which have been hatched in the 
preceding summer, which sing at this season. 

According to this account, also, we should suppose that those 
birds which are the most amorous, would have the most pleasing 
song, which does not appear to be the case ; for the sparrow has 
nothing but an unmusical yelp, though it is proverbial in this 
respect, being the bird of Venus. 


Tlalpéc 8€ déuor Aimoioa 
Xpvovov 7Abes, 
“Apy’ tmolergaca, xadol de o’dryov 
"Oxees cp28a1, mrépuyas werasvas 
Tluxva diveovres am’ dpay, albepos did werow. 


Sappho » Ess Agpodityy, 


‘“‘ Of my darts and of my arrows, 
Of my mother’s doves and sparrows.”—Cow Ley. 


The dove must be confessed to have a kind of amorous plaint; 
but from this no general conclusion can well be drawn. E 

We stated in a previous number (Month. Rev. Nov. 1828, p.379), 
the difficulty which naturalists have met with in accounting for 
the peculiar noise made by the death’s head hawk-moth ( Ache- 
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rontia Alropos). Our author, being apparently unacquainted 
with the discussion, says, it ‘appears to produce the noise it at 
times makes, which reminds us of the spring call of the rail or 
corn-crake, by scratching its mandible, or the instrument that 
it perforates with against its horny chest.’ (p.317.) We suppose 
that our author will endeavour to find some other cause of the 
sound, when we inform him that M. de Johet cut off these man- 
dibles (maxilla) as well as the palpi of the moth, and yet the 
insect produced the noise as well as before the experiment. 

Upon the whole, we think there are few readers who will not be 
delighted —(we are certain all will be instructed)—by the ‘ Journal 
of a Naturalist.” It would be well, however, to revise it carefully 
before printing another edition, as we noted several very obvious 
grammatical mistakes, such as, “ They [badgers] are certainly very 
fat and fleshy about the time that the blackberry is ripe; but it is 
probable that the acorns and crabs which ?f finds at the same 
season, contribute most to its nourishment.’ (p. 105.) This 
manner of confounding numbers occurs several times, and jars 
on the ear of the reader like an instrument out of tune in a fine 
concert. 





Art II.— Travels in Assyria, Media, and Persia, including a Journey 
from Bagdad by Mount Zagros, to Hamadan, the ancient Echatana, 
Researches in Ispahan and the Ruins of Persepolis, and Journey 
from thence by Shiraz and Shapoor to the Sea-shore ; description of 
Bussorah, Bushire, Bahrein, Ormuz, and Muscat ; Narrative of an 
Expedition against the Pirates of the Persian Gulf, with Illustra- 
tions of the Voyage of Nearchus, and Passage by the Arabian Sea to 
Bombay. By J. S. Buckingham, Author of ** Travels in Palestine and 
the Countries East of the Jordan ;” ‘‘ Travels among the Arab Tribes ;” 
and ‘“‘ Travels in Mesopotamia ;” Member of the Literary Societies of 
Bombay and Madras, and of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 4to. pp. 544. 
London: Colburn. 1829. 


Tue number of travellers who have visited and described the 
Persian empire, is very considerable. From the times of Chardin 
and Tavernier, a succession of adventurers, of various degrees of 
ability, have been attracted either by curiosity or the indefinite thirst 
of gain, to this celebrated country ; and a laudable desire of repu- 
tation, or the same feeling which prompted their pilgrimage, has 
generally induced them to lay the results of their tour before the 
public. Persia, however, is not wholly indebted to its own attrac- 
tions for the honour of these numerous visits ; much of the notice 
which has been hestowed upon it within the last half century, is far 
less owing to the magnificence of its ruins, the brilliance and sa- 
lubrity of its climate, or those proud historical associations which 
cover its plains and cities with glory—than to the simple circum- 
stance of its lying contiguous to a far more rich and celebrated 
VOL. X. 2k 
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country, in which the greatest among European nations has erected 
the most singular and astonishing empire that has, perhaps, ever 
existed. But of this multitude of travellers, the greater number at 
least, in very modern times, have diverged but little from the direct 
route from India; or if pleasure has sometimes tempted them to 
forsake the path prescribed by duty, they have rarely extended their 
tour beyond the cities of Ispahan and Shiraz. Few have penetrated 
so far as the eastern provinces of Mekran, Seistan and Khorasan, 
or to Mazenderan and Ghilan, onthe north. While, therefore, the 
more singular and remote portions of the empire remain almost 
wholly unexplored, research and description have been busy on the 
western frontier, always better known to Europeans; and have 
produced almost a library upon the geography, antiquities, and 
natural productions of the country. 

But although travels in Persia have been so greatly multiplied, 
our knowledge of the —— has not been proportionably in- 
creased. Thousands of pages have been filled with descriptions of 
personal adventures, which illustrate nothing, if we except the 
folly and vanity of the writers. It would appear that when a man 
undertakes a journey into a distant country, his actions imme- 
diately assume a high degree of importance, at least, in his own 
eyes ; he imagines that the world must be interested in knowing 
at what hour he rises in the morning, when he breakfasts or dines, 
and with what gusto he enjoys the luxury of the warm bath; 
though all these details respecting actions depending on his own 
will, should throw no light whatever on the manners or customs of 
the country. He religiously registers the occurrences of each day, 
whether important or not, as if he were rendering an account of 
his travels upon oath; he informs us, that on setting forth from 
this or that village, he mounted his horse, and proceeded at a brisk 
pace for a full hour anda half; that on his left hand was a country 
thinly sprinkled with trees, with a range of low hills in the dis- 
tance, and on the right some very interesting ruins, which he could 
not stop to visit ; that he then crossed a shallow stream with high 
rushes on its banks, and that his horse and himself being some- 
what thirsty, drank with equal delight of its limpid waters; that 
some few hours before noon he reached a khan or caravanserai, and 
refreshed himself with a cup of coffee, or an hour’s repose, and that 
after this he proceeded on his journey, saw several more trees, vil- 
lages, or ruins, and arrived in the evening at another khan, where 
he passed the night. To the idle or the thoughtless, it may be 
amusing to learn all these particulars, which appear to be mere 
impertinences to him who looks in books of travels for accounts of 
foreign institutions, judicious descriptions of strange and remote 
scenes, and careful pictures of peculiar forms of society. 

In reviewing a modern book of,travels, in which personal narrative 
predominates, it is quite impossible, and perfectly unnecessary, to 
follow the author through his whole route, in the compass of a single 
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article: it appears to be more useful to trace a rapid sketch of the 
country which forms the scene of the traveller’s adventures, calling 
in his aid whenever it can be of service, but by no means confining 
ourselves to the information he supplies. It cannot, however, be 
expected, that we should crowd into the narrow limits of a single 
article, a full description of a country so various and remarkable as 
Persia; it will be necessary that we confine ourselves for the pre- 
sent to a small portion of the picture, which we may perhaps be 
able to fill up and complete on some future occasion. 

The Persian empire formerly comprehended the whole of that 
immense tract of country, which lies between the Euphrates and 
the Indus, and was bounded on the north by the Caspian sea and 
the river Oxus, Amu, or Gihon; and by the Indian ocean and the 
Persian gulph on the south and south-west. At present, the limits 
of the monarchy are much more confined. The Affghans have 
wrested from the feeble sovereigns of Persia several extensive pro- 
vinces, and erected them into a formidable empire on the eastern 
frontier ; Russia has seized upon Georgia, and a portion of Shir- 
mun; and the Turks have made successive encroachments on the 
plains of Mesopotamia. Persia is still, however, an extensive 
empire, and contains, perhaps, a greater variety of soil and climate 
than any other country of equal extent. The shores of the Indian 
ocean and the Persian gulph consist chiefly of low sandy plains, 
barren as those which belt round the Arabian peninsula, and 
watered by no large river. Along this whole line of coast, the only 
harbour now frequented is Abooshehee ; that of Gambroon or 
Bender Abassi, opposite the island of Ormus, having been long 
abandoned. This may in some measure account for the poor 
figure which the Persians have always made as navigators. In 
antiquity, while the Pheenicians, Carthaginians, and Greeks, were 
pushing their commercial expeditions in every part of the known 
world, the Persian, kneeling betes his fire-altar, trembled at the 
very name of the ocean which roared around his inhospitable shores. 
Nor did the spirit of enterprize, which impelled the Arab to venture 
himself in his frail and clumsy vessel on the wide expanse of the 
Indian ocean, inspire the Persian with the spirit of rivalry; 
and up to this moment the empire depends on foreigners for all 
external articles of luxury. 

As we proceed towards the interior, the country grows more fer- 
tile, and the air more cool and salubrious. Though the labourer is 
compelled to water the soil by artificial means, cultivation is carried 
on with great activity; beautiful groves and gardens shaded with 
fruit trees; streams of pure water, and hills clothed with verdure, 
refresh and delight the eye; and the balmy atmosphere impregnated 
with the perfume of innumerable flowers, is said, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Ispahan, to have an intoxicating effect upon the 
senses. The verdant bowers of Shiraz, and the chrystal waters of 
the Rocnabad, celebrated in the love songs of Hafiz, are by no 
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means the creations of fiction. For magnificence of scenery, how- 
ever, no part of Persia is so celebrated as the provinces of Mazen- 
deran and Ghilan, lying between the Elburz chain of mountains 
and the Caspian sea. ary ot > indeed, the eternal forests which 
sweep cies the roots of the Himalaya mountains, there are not, 
perhaps on earth, woods of grander or more picturesque aspect, than 
those of the Elburz. — 

The great plain which forms the basis of the Persian empire, and 
which in many places swells into gentle hills, is altogether ve 
considerably elevated above the level of the sea; and the mountains 
which traverse it in various directions frequently shoot up toa great 
height, and are covered with snow during the greater part of the 
year. The eastern provinces are for the most part immense plains, 
intersected by deserts and salt marshes of great extent, little culti- 
vated, and but thinly peopled. The greater part of the population 
consist, in fact, of Nomadic, or wandering tribes, who require a large 
extent of country for the pasturing of their flocks and herds. Over 
all this part of the empire, cities, towns, and villages, are exceed- 
ingly few, and of very small dimensions; and on account of the 
fierce and turbulent character of the inhabitants, travelling is ex- 
tremely dangerous, there being here, as in the other parts of the 
empire, no great roads or effective police. 

To convey to the mind of the reader a satisfactory idea of the 
condition and prospects of Persia, it would be necessary to take a 
retrospective view of its history, both ancient and modern; but as 
this would require much more space than we can at present bestow 
upon it, we are constrained to pass over this portion of the subject, 
and proceed at once to the consideration of the manners and cus- 
toms of the people. From time immemorial, the population of 
Persia has consisted of two distinct portions, viz. the fixed in- 
habitants, who dwell in cities and towns, and follow civil employ- 
ments ; and the wandering tribes, who dwell in tents, and remove 
with their flocks and herds, for the convenience of pasturage. These 
latter are supposed by many to be descended from those Scythian 
hordes, which, about a hundred years before the Christian era, burst 
like an impetuous torrent over the hitherto impassable barrier of 
Caucasus, and spread desolation and ruin over the finest countries 
of Asia. With the exception of the infusion of foreign blood, 
which is thought to have been effected by the Tartar invasion 
above mentioned; the population of Persia remained pure and 
unmixed until the period of the Mohammedan conquest. This, at 
least, is the opinion of several eminent writers ; but the changes 
which were more than once effected in the national language, for- 
cibly suggests the idea, that Persia had been more than once sub- 
dued by foreigners, before history condescended to describe the mu- 
tations of its fortunes, and underwent several very complete revolu- 
tions in character and manners, as well as in language. The most 
ancient form of speech which is known to have prevailed in Persia, 
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‘s that denominated the Zend, different dialects of which are thought 
to have been spoken by all the various tribes inhabiting the Per- 
sian empire. Various theories have been formed respecting the 
countries in which this language originally prevailed ; some sup- 

ing it to have been Bactria, and the adjacent regions in the 
eastern extremity of the empire; while others imagine it to have 
originated in Aderbizan, in the west. Between these conflicting 
opinions, it is impossible to decide; all that appears to be certain 
is, that in very ancient times the Zend was the language actually 
spoken in the whole or in the greater portion of Persia. The few 
fragments of this ancient and venerable language, which have sur- 
yived the attacks of time, and the spirit of innovation, have been 
collected and translated into French, by Anquetil Puperson, under 
the name of the Zend Avesta. It is idle to inquire whether this 
work contains or not any portion of the original institutions or opi- 
nions of Zerdusht, or Zoroaster, though it is highly probable that 
fragments of his doctrines have come floating down on the stream 
of tradition, mingled with other dogmas of more recent birth. 

The language which at length supplanted the Zend, was the 
Pehlevi, a softer and more polished dialect, which is supposed to 
have prevailed in the north of Persia, even before the extinction of 
the more ancient idiom. The sacred books containing the doc- 
trines and opinions of Zoroaster, which constituted, se Rave one 
of the most ancient philosophical systems in the world, were now 
translated from the Zend into the Pehlevi, which was hencefor- 
ward used also in all inscriptions, and comprehended the whole 
intellectual wealth of the nation. The Persians continued to ex- 
press their thoughts in this form of speech, during ~~ hundred 
years, until the princes of the Sassanian dynasty effected the 
intrcduction of a new order of signs and sounds, which constituted 
the language denominated the Parsee. This strange history of the 
extinction of several languages in succession, appears irresistibly to 
suggest a new theory, which will fully explain several questions 
which have hitherto been involved in great obscurity. The truth 
seems to be, that Persia was inhabited by three different nations, 
dissimilar in language, character, and manners. The nation which 
possessed the ascendancy at the remotest period to which research 
has yet been able to approach, spoke the Zend; these were sub- 
dued by a second nation, whose vernacular tongue was the Pehlevi ; 
and in the course of time, a third tribe stepped into the place of 
otetad and gave the predominance to their own idiom. As time, 
‘iowever, bestows ripeness on language, as well as on the produc- 
tions of the physical world, the Parsee, enriched by the literary 
labours of numerous writers, and borrowing the treasures, both of 
the Zend and the Pehlevi, greatly surpassed both its rivals, struck 
deep root into the soil, and forms to this day the basis of the Per- 

sian language. 


The Parsee, however, lost its ascendancy soon after the Moham- 
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medan conquest, being banished from the court of the Caliph 
where Arabic now took its place; but it has been rendered immortal 
by having been made the vehicle of the magnificent thoughts and 
imagery of Firdoosi. 

Considering the heterogeneous materials of which the Persian 
nation is composed, it is by no means easy to imagine a description 
which shall be applicable to the whole people. The natives of its 
various cities and provinces are distinguished by peculiar traits 
indicating the race from which they sprung. The inhabitants, says 
a distinguished writer, of Kasveen, Tebreez, Hamadan, Shiraz, and 
Yezd, areas remarkable for their courage, as those of Koom lashan, 
and Ispahan are for their cowardice. The former are chief 
descended from martial tribes; the forefathers of the latter have for 
many centuries pursued civil occupations. Notwithstanding these 
differeuces, which are perhaps more apparent than real, the Per- 
sians may be pronounced to be a fine race of men. They are in 
general neither tall nor large bodied, but possess active and vigo- 
rous constitutions, with well formed expressive countenances, dis- 
tinguished by lofty and expansive foreheads. In a country ex- 
tending through so many degrees of latitude, it is natural to expect 
mr variety of complexion ; and accordingly we find among the 

ersians every shade, from the deep olive or bronze, the most 
natural and beautiful of all the colours of the human skin, to the 
light and sanguine tint which distinguishes the nations of the 
north. As a nation, the Persians are cheerful, polite, and obliging, 
eager to obtain money, and lavish of it when acquired. The higher 
orders may be described as the most excellent of masters, and the 
lower, in many respects, as the best of servants. It is the natural 
effect of despotic governments, to produce falsehood and duplicity 
among the people. Volney, who had closely observed the institu- 
tions and manners of the East, remarks, that so unnaturally and 
viciously is society constituted in those countries, that lying is 
often praiseworthy ; and Sir John Malcolm speaks with approba- 
tion of the heroic and undaunted perseverance in falsehood, by 
which the chiefs of villages endeavour to screen those under their 
protection from the exaction and oppression of the government. 

The passions of the Persians are not by any means subdued by 
the capricious despotism under which they live. They are rash and 
uncalculating in their resentments, but placable and forgiving. An 
acute and judicious writer, to whom the character of this people 
was perfectly well known, tells the following anecdote, illustrative 
at once of the oppressive nature of the government, and of the 
boldness, both in speech and conduct, which individuals sometimes 
exhibit. 

Hajee Ibrahim, formerly prime minister, who gloried in the 
name of citizen, used to delight in relating a dialogue between his 
brother, who was Beylerbeg, or governor of Ispahan, and a seller 
of vegetables in that city. An extraordinary impost having been 
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laid on every shop, the latter forced himself into the governor's 
resence when he was giving public audience, and exclaimed that 
- was totally unable to pay the tax. ‘* You must pay it or leave 
the city,” was the reply. “ I cannot pay it, and to what other place 
can I go.” “* You may either proceed to Shiraz or Kushan, if 
ou like those towns better than this,” said the governor. ‘“ Your 
brother,” replied the shopkeeper, ‘‘ is in power at one of these cities, 
and your nephew at the other, what relief can I expect in either ?” 
“ You may proceed to court,” said the ruler, ‘‘ and complain to 
the king, if you think I have committed injustice.” ‘ Your bro- 
ther Hajee is prime minister,” said the man. ‘ Go to hell!” ex- 
claimed the enraged governor, “‘ and do not trouble me any more.” 
“The holy man, your deceased father, is perhaps there,” said the 
undaunted citizen. The crowd could not suppress their smiles, and 
the governor, who shared the general feeling, bade the complainant 
retire, and said he would attend to his case, provided he would not 
bring a curse upon his family by insisting that they shut him out 
from all hopes of justice, both in this world and the next. 

The character of the military tribes differs considerably from 
that of the other classes of the population: with great violence and 
ferocity, their chiefs often unite a noble and generous disposition, 
inconsistent with duplicity and falsehood. Ass is the case with all 
other men, their character fluctuates with the changing fortunes of 
their country, being rough and honest in calamitous and unsettled 
times, and assuming greater mildness and pliability when peace 
brings them more frequently into contact with the ministers and 
courtiers. 

On the subject of the population of Persia, we can speak with 
no very great precision. A manuscript statistical account of the 
country, examined by Sir John Malcolm, which was drawn up 
under the immediate inspection of government, swells the amount 
to the incredible number of two hundred millions. Chardin, who 
was in general correct in his information, and judicious in the use 
of his materials, estimated the population at forty millions ; but Pin- 
kerton and Sir John Malcolm, determined at all events to humble 
the pride of the Persians, reduced these pompous estimates so low as 
six millions; or about one hundred individuals for every square mile. 
Whether the population has increased or diminished since the time 
of Chardin, it appears to be impossible to determine. It has unques- 
tionably been checked very considerably by the oppressive exactions 
of the government, and the unsettled state of the country; by wars, 
foreign and domestic ; and by that profligacy of manners which 
civil dissention and anarchy are calculated to engender. But it 
should on the other hand be considered, that in the most disturbed 
state of society, numerous districts must always remain in compa- 
ative tranquillity ; that a portion only of the population can be 
affected by war, and that when vice is most prevalent and conta- 
gious, thousands will still be found to resist its influence; we are 
therefore persuaded, that if population has not advanced in Persia 
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during the last century and a half, it has at least not retrograded : 

. . , 
and consequently, unless the Chevalier Chardin was extravagantly 
erroneous, the number of the inhabitants of this empire must 
greatly exceed six millions. Anat 

In describing the manners of a foreign nation, it is customary to 
dwell minutely on the ceremonies and usages which prevailed at 
the court of its sovereign. Itis true, that the manners of royalt 
vary a little in different countries, sufficiently perhaps, to render 
interesting those which distinguish one of the most ostentatious 
and theatrical of Asiatic princes. But among travellers and histo- 
rians, there are exceeding few who possess either the power or the 
opportunity, to unveil the system of ethics which prevail in pa- 
laces. The pageants and ceremonies, the contriving of which 
consume so great a portion of the life of a king and his courtiers, 
are certainly objects which merit some degree of attention, but 
they are merely the clouds of incense which float round the place 
of sacrifice, and conceal both the victim and the Hieraphants. 
There is a secret and mysterious agency at work within, the ope- 
ration of which is too subtle and obscure to be described by ordi- 
nary observation. Not that the actors themselves, who figure in 
this species of drama, always comprehend the nature and bearing 
of their several parts. They are put into motion by the irresistible 
force of circumstances, and often co-operate almost blindly and 
mechanically in the fulfilment of their duty or destiny. The im- 
portance and magnificence of the political machine, is often irresis- 
tible to those who are engaged in directing its motions. It requires 
a mind analogous to that of its inventor, to discern the fitness and 
beauty, and to appreciate the force and value of those impulses, 
which as it whirls round in its fated circle, it is every moment 
communicating to the great body of the nation. It is not unim- 
portant, however, as we have already observed, to note even the 
externals of sovereignty and power. We shall therefore endeavour, 
as concisely as possible, to convey an idea of the pomp and circum- 
stance by which royalty is surrounded in Persia. 

In the times of the monarchs of the Seffanean race, the princes 
of the blood were immured in the harem, till they were called to 
the throne, or to expiate with their lives, the crime of being born 
of royal parents. This is not the case at present. The princes 
of the race now reigning, are confined to the female apartments 
no longer than they require the attention of women ; their educa- 
tion during the period of their confinement, consists entirely in 
learning to repeat a few prayers, and perform the customary genu- 
flexions, and to practise the various ceremonies required by court 
etiquette. When they attain the age of seven years, they com- 
mence the study of Arabic and Persian, and the Koran is the first 
book which is put into their hands ; from this, and the conversa- 
tion of their attendants, they learn at once the principles of their 
own sect, and a deep-rooted abhorrence of their Soonee neighbours. 
Thus the first lessons which a Persian prince learns, are trifling and 
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bigoted, and he generally grows np and passes the remainder of his 
life in the practice of both. The literary attainments of royal per- 
sonages 111 the East are nowhere very extensive ; their knowledge is 
thought to be sufficiently large, when they have acquired a becomin 
respect for themselves, and a proper regen for all those beneat 
them. Besides this royal attainment, the Persian princes endea- 
your to imbibe a taste for the imaginative language of poetry, 
from the pages of Saadi; and it must be acknowledged, that if 
they exhibit but little familiarity with the graver sciences, they are 
generally able to embellish their conversation with a pointed apo- 
logue or apt quotation. Some acquaintance with logic, sacred 
law, philosophy, and grammar, enter also into the scheme of a 
Persian education; but it is not thought necessary that the royal 
pupil should be constrained to dive very deeply into the mysteries 
of these sciences. To appear to know is sufficient for a king. 
But if little stress be laid upon the intellectual improvement of 
a Persian prince, his bodily exercises are by no means neglected ; 
as if a despot stood more in need of blunted nerves and high phy- 
sical energy, than of science or wisdom. 

According to the ridiculous practice which prevails almost uni- 
versally throughout the East, and which may, perhaps, tend more 
than any other circumstance of Oriental manners, to perpetuate 
the mental prostration which prevails in that part of the world, 
the Persian prince is provided with a consort at the early age of 
seven years, and thus the mind is forcibly led, before the period 
assigned by nature, to dwell on the distinctions of sex, and the in- 
tention of marriage. 

When the prince escapes from the trammels of pupilage, and 
ascends the throne, his days are passed in a manner somewhat 
more active. We copy from the able and judicious historian of 
Persia, the following account of the mode in which the present 
sovereign of that country spends his day. His religious duties, 
which no King of Persia can openly neglect, require him to rise 
early. As he sleeps in the interior apartment, which no male is 
allowed to approach, his attendants are either females or eunuchs. 
After he is dressed with their aid, he sits for a hour or two in the 
hall of the harem, where his levees are conducted with the same 
ceremony as in his outer apartments. Female officers arrange the 
crowd of his wives and slaves with the strictest attention to the 
order of precedency. After hearing the reports of the persons 
intrusted with the internal government of the harem, and consult- 
ing with his principal wives, who are generally seated, the monarch 
leaves the interior apartments. The moment he comes out, he is 
met by officers in waiting, and proceeds to one of his private halls, 
where he is immediately joined by some of his principal favourites, 
and enters into familiar conversation with them: all the young 
princes of the blood attend this morning levee to pay their respects. 
After this is over he calls for breakfast. The preparing of his meals 
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is superintended by the chief steward of the household. The 
viands are put into dishes of fine china, with silver covers 
and placed in a close tray, which is locked and sealed by the 
steward ; this tray is covered with a rich shawl, and carried to the 
king, when the steward breaks the seal, and places the dishes 
before him. Some of the infant princes are generally present, and 
partake of this repast. The chief physician is invariably present 
at every meal: his attendance is deemed necessary, the courtiers 
say, that he may prescribe an instant remedy, if any thing should 
disagree with the monarch; but this precaution, no doubt, owes 
its origin to that suspicion which is continually haunting the minds 
of such as exercise despotic power. The manner in which the 
king discharges his ordinary public duties, has already been de- 
scribed. When these are performed, he usually retires to his 
harem, where he sometimes indulges in a short repose. Some 
time before sunset, he always makes his appearance in the outer 
apartments, and either again attends to public business, or takes a 
ride. His dinner is brought between eight and nine, with the same 
precautions as at breakfast. He eats like his subjects, seated upon 
a carpet, and the dishes are placed on a rich embroidered cloth, 
spread for the occasion. Some of the former kings used to indulge 
openly in drinking wine. But none of the reigning family have 
yet outraged the religious feelings of their subjects, by so flagrant a 
violation of the laws of Mahomed. Bowls filled with sherbet, 
made of every species of fruit, furnish the beverage of the royal 
meals ; and there are few countries where more pains are bestowed 
to gratify the palate with the most delicious viands. After dinner 
the king retires to the interior apartments, where it is said that he 
is often amused till a late hour by the singers and dancers of his 
harem. It is impossible, however, to speak of his occupations after 
he passes the threshold of his inner palace. He is there surrounded 
by a scene calculated, beyond all others, to debase and degrade the 
human character. He sees only emasculated guards and their fair 
prisoners ; he hears nothing but the language of submission or of 
complaint. Love cannot exist between beings so unequal as the 
monarch and his slave; and vanity must have overcome reason 
before the fulsome adulation of pretended fondness can be mistaken 
for the spontaneous effusions of real affection. The harems are 
governed by the strictest discipline; and this must be necessary 
to preserve the peace of the community, where the arrogance of 
power, the pride of birth, and the ties of kindred, the intrigues of 
art, and the pretensions of beauty, are in constant collision. 

The forms and ceremonies observed at the court of the monarch, 
are imitated, upon a smaller scale, in the palaces of the princes and 
nobles, who include in their establishments officers, similar in name 
and duty to those who attend upon their sovereign ; and have also 
their harems, poets, and jesters, as well as the king himself. As Is 
the case in all despotic countries, where rank, property, and even 
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life are held on a very uncertain tenure, the nobles of Persia are 
practical epicureans, who confine their views to the passing hour, 
and shrink from all contemplation of the future. Gifted with keen 
gases, and an ardent imagination, they employ their wealth in the 
creation of a paradise, transient, but delicious and intoxicating 
fr the moment. They surround themselves with beauty, the 
splendour of rich palaces, the savour of delicious viands, the odour 
of perfumes, the cool freshness of fountains, and the exquisite 
senes of gardens and groves. At one word of the monarch, these 
enchanting scenes disappear for ever, and the possessor of a 
palace walks forth, lord only of his cloak and turban, to earn a 
laborious and scanty subsistence by hewing wood in the neigh- 
bouring forest, or by rer water to the gates, perhaps, of the 
very palace from which he has been expelled. The perpetual oc- 
currence of such vicissitudes teaches, much better than philosophy, 
how to bear them with equanimity. The Persian whom such mis- 
fortunes overtake, does not fly, as is propable the European would, 
under similar circumstances, to the relief of suicide, but, exclaim- 
ing, “‘ God is great!” submits tranquilly to his fate. 

The same system of education which is pursued with the princes 
of the blood, is also followed in the case of the nobles; and if the 
knowledge it conveys be neither very extensive nor very profound, 
itat least teaches those dazzling and attractive accomplishments 
which fit their possessor to shine in society. Accordingly, we learn 
from the best authorities, that the Persian nobles are most fluent 


and agreeable talkers, abounding in apologue and anecdote, and 
enlivening their discourse with flashes of sterling native wit. 

The professedly learned classes pursue their studies but little 
farther than their other countrymen. A eign smattering of as- 
ry enables a man to set up as an astrologer, which in Persia, 


as in Europe during the middle ages, means a person who can 
predict the fate of empires, fix upon a lucky day for setting out 
ona journey, taking physic, or trimming the beard. Upon the 
strength of a very slight acquaintance with Jalenious and Bocrat 
(Galen and Hipocrates), men consider themselves authorized to 
set up among their countrymen as the arbiters of life and death— 
that 1s, to administer physic. 

In literature, the Persians have made far greater progress than 
in the exact sciences. The praises of their poetry have been cele- 
brated throughout the East, and the uames of their principal 
bards, Ferdoosi, Saadi, and Hafiz, have long since been familiar 
to the ears of all civilized nations. That their works possess an 
interest not arising from circumstances, is sufficiently evident from 
the fact, that when translated into the languages of the most highly 
civilized nations, they have elicited very general admiration. The 
Mohammedan annalists of Persia, though wanting in the know- 
ledge of human nature, and in that political wisdom which belong 
to the great historians of free nations, still possess the art of being 
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clear-flowing narrators of facts, and are sometimes distinguished 
for a kind of rude eloquence, which.has considerable charms, But 
the species of composition which appears to be most successfully 
cultivated in Persia, is that of tales and apologues—in the con. 
struction of which authors of this country are not, perhaps, ex- 
celled by those of any other in the world. The genius for story. 
telling appears to be so natural to the Persians, that they even ran 
into it involuntarily in the midst of common conversation. There 
are, indeed, throughout the whole of Persia, numbers of professed 
story-tellers, who, like the Improvisatrice of Italy, live by inventing 
and relating extempore tales of passion or war. The performance 


of one of these story-tellers, at Ispahan, is thus described by Mr. 
Buckingham :— 


‘ A party of nearly three hundred people had collected round a pro- 
fessed story-teller, who, when we first saw him, was declaiming with all 
the dignity and warmth of the most eloquent and finished orator. We 
halted here without a murmur from any of our party, as they seemed to 
enjoy this species of exhibition as much as Englishmen would do the 
pleasures of the drama. It might itself, indeed, be called a dramatic 
representation ; for although but one person appeared on the stage, there 
were as great a variety of characters personated by this one, as appears in 
any of our best plays. The subject of his tale was from the wars of Nadir 
Shah, more particularly at the period that his arms were directed against 
Bagdad ; and in it he breathed forth the haughty fury of the conquering 
warrior; trembled in the supplicating tone of the captive ; allured by the 
female voice of love and desire; and dictated in the firmer strain of remon- 
strance and reproach. I could understand this orator but imperfectly, 
and was unwilling at the moment to disturb the fixed attention of my com- 
panions, by soliciting their interpretation; but, as far as gestures and 
attitudes were explanatory of the passions and incidents on which they 
were exercised, I certainly had never yet seen any thing more complete. 
Bursts of laughter, sensations of fear, and sighs of pity, rapidly succeeded 
each other in the audience, who were at some periods of the tale so silent, 
that the fall of a pin might have been heard. Money was thrown into the 
circle by those whose approbation the story-teller had strongly won. This 
was gathered up by one of the boys who served the caleoons, without 
charge, to those engaged in listening, and no money was at any time 
demanded ; though, as far as our short stay there would warrant a judg- 
ment, I should conceive the gains of the performer to have been con- 
siderable. 

‘ A few paces beyond this, we saw another crowd assembled round a little 
boy of ten or twelve years of age, who was singing, with the notes of the 
lark, in the clearest and most delightful strain. As we pressed nearer to 
observe this youth, all were seemingly moved to sympathize in his apparent 
sufferings. His voice was one of the clearest and most sweetly melodious 
that the most fastidious ear could desire; but the trill of it, which charmed 
us so much at a distance, was produced by quick and violent thrusts of 
the end of the forefinger against the windpipe; while, from the length of 
time which some of these notes were held, the boy’s face was swelled to 
redness; every vein of his throat seemed ready to burst; and his fine 
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black eyes, Which were swimming in lustre, appeared as if about to start 
fom their blood-strained sockets. - Yet, with all this, no one could wish to 
interrupt such charming sounds, The Arabic music had always seemed 
harsh to me, the Turkish but little less so, and the Persian, + se still 
softer and more winning than either of these, yet wild and monotonous ; 
but here there was a pathos, an amorous tenderness, and a strain of such 
fne and natural passion, in the plaints of love which this boy poured 
forth to an imprisoned mistress, of which T had till this hour thought the 
music of the East incapable. We all rewarded this infant singer liberally, 
and admonished him not to exert himself to the injury of his health and 

wers, for the ears of a crowd, to whom sounds of less angelic sweetness 
would be sufficiently gratifying.’—pp. 203---205. 


Mr. Buckingham’s work being a journal, without any particular 
plan, we cannot do better than copy a few brief passages illustrative 
of some points of Persian manners. The custom of sending dead 
bodies from different parts of Persia, to be buried in the grounds 
of Imaum Hussein, at Kerbela, is not a little singular. 


‘We returned to the khan with heavy steps, and met at the door of it 
asmall caravan, conveying a consignment of dead bodies from Kerman- 
shah. This caravan was composed wholly of mules, each laden with 
two corpses, one on each side, and a takhteravan, or litter, borne also by 
mules, though it contained only one body, which was that of a person of 
some distinction. These were all packed in long narrow cases or coffins, 
and secured with matting and cordage, like bales of cotton. They were 
the bodies of devout dead, from different parts of Persia—two from 


Ispahaun, and one from Shirauz, which were being conveyed for inter- 
ment to the grounds of Imaum Hussein, at Kerbela. Besides the charge 
of carriage, which is double that of any other commodity of equal weight, 
large sums, from two to five thousand piastres, are paid to the Mosque 
there, for a sufficient space of ground to receive the body, and other pre- 
sents must be made to the tomb of the Imaum himself; so that this is a 
distinction which the comparatively rich only can enjoy. 


‘When the animals entered the khan, the bodies laden on the mules 
were cast off, without ceremony, and placed at random in different parts 
of the court-yard, the one in the litter alone being paid any attention to; 
so that, as they were neither marked nor numbered, they were probably 
the bodies of individuals who had been just able to pay the lowest price of 
admission into this sacred ground, and would be laid there without in- 
scriptive stones, or other funeral monument ; for it could scarcely happen, 
from the way in which they were lying about, that they should not be 
mixed and confounded one with another. 

‘The presence of these dead bodies in the khan made no impression on 
the living who were there, as the mule-drivers stretched themselves along 
by the side of them at night, with an indifference that argued their bein 
long familiarized with such cargoes. This was a scene which I coul 
imagine to have been frequent enough in ancient Egypt, where all the 
population, who could afford it, were embalmed in state, and others, at 
the charge of the nation, their mummies being transported from place to 


place, according to their peculiar temple of worship, or their favourite 
place of burial.’—pp. 68, 69. 
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The following description of the baths at Kermanshah js jn- 
teresting. 


‘ The baths are of a superior kind; there are said to be three equal to 
the one we visited, and four or five others frequented only by the poorer 
classes. The first of these, which was not far from the palace, was en- 
tered by a porch, extremely clean, and neatly ornamented by painting and 
other devices on its ceiling and walls. This remarkable contrast to the 
low, dark, and foul passages which generally lead to Turkish baths, was a 
presage, upon the very threshold, of greater comfort and accommodation 
within. 

‘ When we reached the undressing-droom, this prepossession was still 
further strengthened. Here we found a square hall, well lighted from 
above, having on three of its sides elevated recesses for the visitors, and 
on the fourth, the passage from the outer porch to the hall, and from this 
to the inner bath, having on each side shelves, in which were arranged 
the clean and dirty clothes, the combs, looking-glasses, and all the a 
paratus of the toilette, under the immediate care of the master of the bath 
himself. At the angles of these raised recesses, and dividing their lower 
roof, which they supported, from the higher one of the central square, 
were four good marble pillars, with spirally fluted shafts, and moulded 
capitals, perfectly uniform in size and design, and producing the best 
effect. In the centre of the square space, which these marked out, aad 
on a lower floor, was a large marble cistern of cold water; and at each 
end of this, on wooden stands, like those used in our arbours and breakfast 


rooms, were arranged coloured glass jars, with flowers of various kinds in 
them, well watered and perfectly fresh. 


‘ The walls of this outer hall were ornamented all around by designs of 
trees, birds, and beasts, in fanciful forms, executed in white upon a blue 
ground, and though possessing nothing worthy of admiration, yet giving 
an air of finish, of neatness, and of cleanliness to the whole, in which 
the baths of Turkey are generally so deficient. 


‘ We undressed here, and were led from hence into the inner bath, 
where all was still free from every thing offensive, either to the sight or 
smell. This inner room was originally an oblong space of about fifty feet 
by twenty-five, but had been since made into two square divisions. The 
first, or outer one, was a plain paved hall, exactly like the undressing- 
room, except that it had no side recesses, but its floor was level, close to 
the walls. There were here also four pillars; but, as well as I remember, 
plain ones; and in the square space which they enclosed in the centre of 
the room, was a cistern of water as in the outer one. It was on the floor 
of this that the visitors lay, to be washed by the attendants; for there 
were no raised seats for this purpose as in Turkish baths, and the great 
octagonal one, with its cold fountain, the sides and tops of which are 
ornamented with mosaic work of marble in Turkey, was here replaced by 
the cistern described. The whole of this room was destitute of ornament, 
excepting the walls, which were similar to those without. ‘The second 
division, to which this led, consisted of three parts; the central one was 
a large and deep bath, filled with warm water, its bottom being level with 
the lower floor of the building, and the ascent to it being by three or four 
steep steps. On each side of this was a small private room, witha cistern 
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in the centre of each, for the use of those who wished to be served with 
uliar attention. 

‘The whole was as neat and well arranged as could be desired, and as 
clan as any bath can be which is open to public use. But as few 
pleasures are entirely perfect, so here, with all its general apparent 
wperiority to the baths of Turkey, this was inferior to them in the most 
esential points. The attendants seemed quite ignorant of the art of 
twisting the limbs, moulding the muscles, cracking the joints, opening the 
chest, and all that delicious train of operations in which the Turks are so 
ilful. The visitors were merely well though roughly scrubbed, and their 
impurities then rinsed off in the large cistern above, from which there was 
neither a running stream to carry off the foul water, nor cocks of hot and 
cold to renew and temper it at pleasure, as in Turkey. 

‘In place of the luxurious moulding of the muscles, the use of the 
hair-bag, or glove, for removing the dirt, and the profusion of perfumed 
sap, with which the Turks end a course of treatment full of delight, the 
Persians are occupied in staining the beard and hair black, the nails of 
the toes and fingers of a deep red, and the whole of the feet and hands of 
a yellow colour, by different preparations of henna. This operation is the 
most unpleasant that can be imagined. The Persians do not shave the 
whole of the head, as is usual with most of the Turks and Arabs, but, 
taking off all the hair from the forehead, over the crown, and down the 
neck, for about a hand’s breadth, they leave on each side two large bushy 
masses, depending over their shoulders. These are almost as full in some 
individuals as the apparent wigs of the Sassanian medals; and in others, 
they are sufficiently long and large to meet and cover the neck behind, 
which would deceive a stranger into a belief, that they wore the whole of 


their hair, without either cutting or shaving it. This, then, with a very 
long and full beard, in which all the people here take pride, is plastered 
with a thick paste, of the consistence of hog’s lard, and not less than 
two pounds weight of which is sometimes used on one person. It 
possesses a strong’y astringent and penetrating quality, and requires great 


«kill in the use of it, to avoid doing considerable mischief. As the eye- 
brows are plastered with it, as well as the rest of the hair, and as it 
softens by the heat of the rodm and of the body, it frequently steals into 
the eyes, and produces great pain. ‘The mustachios sometimes give a 
portion of this paste also to the nostrils, as well as to the mouth, and 
never fail to yield a most unpleasant odour to all within its reach, The 
patient (as he may well be called) reclines on his back, naked, and on 
the stone floor, with his eyes and mouth completely shut, and not daring 
to breathe with too great freedom. He remains in this manner for an hour 
ortwo at a time, while the operator visits him at intervals, rubs his hair 
and beard, patches up the paste where it has dissolved or is fallen off, and 
lays on fresh coats of the dye, on the nails, the hands, and the feet. 
Some of these beard-plastered elders, fresh from the hands of their 
attendants, look oddly enough, with different shades of red, black, and 
grey in their beards; for it takes a day or two, according to the quality of 
the hair, to produce an uniform blackness; and this requires to be re- 
newed every week at least, to look well, as the roots of the hair which 
stow out, after each time of staining, are either brown or grey, according 
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to the age of the wearer, and contrast but badly with the jet black of the 
other parts. 

‘ When all is finished, and the visitor leaves the inner bath, he is fur- 
nished with two cloths only, one for the waist, and the other to throw 
loosely over the head and shoulders: he then goes into the outer room 
into a colder air, thus thinly clad, and without slippers or pattens- no 
bed is prepared for him, nor is he again attended to by any one, unless he 
demands a nargeel to smoke; but, most generally, he dresses himself in 
haste, and departs. 


‘ The Turkish bath is far more capable of affording high sensual pleasure 
and is consequently visited as much for the mere delight to the feelings 
which it produces, and to lounge away an agreeable hour, as for the per- 
formance of a religious duty; while the Persian bath seems altogether 
resorted to for the purpose of the toilette, as one would submit to a hair- 
dresser, to have the hair cut, curled, powdered, and set in order for a 
party.’—pp. 105—109. 


The account of the athletic exercises performed at the Zoor 
Khoneh, or house of strength, at Shiraz, is a favourable specimen 
of Mr. Buckingham’s talents for description :— 


‘Oct. 29th.—As the drum beat for the assembling of the Gymnasts, 
or Athletes, at the Zoor Khoneh, or house of strength, at an early hour this 
morning, we attended its call, and went there to witness the exercises. The 
place was small and dark. ‘The arena was a deep circle, like that in the 
ancient amphitheatre, for fights of beasts; and the seats for spectators 
were arranged around, as in theatres generally. The soil of the arena was 
a fine firm clay. About twenty men were soon assembled on this, each of 
them naked, excepting only a strong girdle to conceal their waist, and 
thick pads atthe knees. There were also two little boys and a black slave 
lad. Atthe sound of a drum and guitar, the men began to exercise them- 
selves with large clubs held across their shoulders, moving in a measured 
dance ; they next began to jump, and then stoop to the ground, as if about 
to sit, springing up again suddenly on their legs: they next swung one 
foot for a considerable length of time, and then the other ; after w..ch there 
was a violent jumping and dancing, and afterwards a motion like swimming 
on the earth, by placing their breasts nearly to touch the soil, then draw- 
ing their bodies forward, and rising again, some even in this position bear- 
ing aman clinging fast to their loins. They next began to walk on their 
hands, with their feet in the air, falling from this position hard on the 
ground, turning head over heels in the air, and, last ofall, wrestling with 
each other. All these feats were performed to measured tones of music ; 
and each encounter of the last description was preceded by the recital of a 
poem, in order to encourage the combatants, which was done by the master 
of the place. One young man, about twenty-five years old, from six feet 
four to six feet six inches high, with the most muscular, and at the same 
time the most beautiful form that I ever beheld, threw all his antagonists; 
and was indeed as superior to all the rest in skill and strength, as he was 
more nobly elegant in his form and more graceful in all his motions. _Jaf- 
fier Ali had known this champion from a youth of five years old. When 
alad, he was so handsome that all the women of Shiraz who saw him were 
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in love with him. He had constantly frequented the Zoor Khoneh, and 
his strength and beauty of form had improved together. For myself, | 
never beheld so complete a model of manly beauty, and had never before 
thought that so much grace and elegance could be given to violent move- 
ments as | witnessed here: it realized all the ideal strength and beauty of 
the sculptures of the Greeks. There were many strong and active men 
among the others, but none to be compared witi this. 


‘These houses of strength were once patronized by the Persian Govern- 
ment, but they are now no longer so supported ; the poops of the country 
are however much attached to the exercises, and attend them fully and 
frequently. The money given by visitors who take no part in the exercises, 
gces to a fund for the institution : and the rich and middiing classes, of 
whom there are many who enter the lists, make up the deficiency. On 
Fridays the place is crowded with visitors, who give presents at their dis- 
cretion. ‘There are four or five of these houses at Shiraz, many more at 
Ispahan, several et Kermanshah and Teheran, and indeed in all the great 
towns of Khorasan and Turkomania, as far as Bokhara and Samarcand, 
according to the testimony of my Dervish, who says he has seen them and 
frequented them often. At Bagdad and Moosul there are the same insti- 
tutions, and by the same name of Zoor Khoneh ; which proves their having 
been borrowed from this country, as the name is purely Persian. At 
Bagdad, about two years since, there came a Pehlawan, or champion, 
named Melek Mohammed, from Casvin, and addressed himself to the 
Pasha. Itis the custom for these champions to go from place to place, 
to uy their strength with the victors or champions of each; and if there 
be none at the place last visited, the governor is obliged to give a hundred 
tomaums ; but if there be one, and the stranger vanquishes him, be must 
be content with the honour of victory and succeeding to the place of the 
vanquished, The Pasha of Bagdad replying to Melek Mohammed that 
he had a champion already attached to his court, a day was appointed for 
theman of Casvin to try his strength with him of Bagdad. Moosa Baba, 
the Pasha’s Kabobshee, or sausage-maker, appeared, and both the com- 
batants were stripped, and girded with the girdle of the Zoor Khoneh 
alone, before the Pasha’s house. The Casvin champion seized the Bagdad 
cook by the stomach, and so wrenched him with the grasp of one hand 
only, that the man fainted on the spot, and died within five days after- 
wards. The Pasha rewarded the victor with ten pieces of gold, a hand- 
some dress, and made him his chief Cawass. Three or four months after- 
wards, came a man from a place called Dejeil, near the Tigris, and at a 
distance of ten hours’ journey from Bagdad, on the road to Samara. He 
offered to combat the Casvin Melek Mohammed. A second combat took 
place, and though this new opponent was thought to be a man of uncom- 
mon strength, the victor caught him by a single grasp, whirled him in the 
air, and threw him so violently on the ground that he expired on the spot. 
After this, the champion was advanced in the Pasha’s favour, and now 
receives about fifty piastres, or nearly five pounds sterling, per day; 
twenty-five for his pay as Cawass, ten as champion of the Zoor Khoneh, 


and fifteen for his expenses in women, wine, and forbidden pleasures !’— 
pp. 307---310. 


In illustration of what we have said above, concerning the 
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gardens and palaces of the Persians, we copy the following de- 
scription :— 


‘ Soon after leaving our own abode, we fouud ourselves at the Palace of 
the Chehel Sitoon, or Forty Pillars. The gardens around this mansion 
and leading towards it, are all beautiful; the sycamores, which line the 
avenues, are large and ancient; the cypresses and firs, interspersed 
throughout the grounds, have an equally fine though different aspect ; and 
the slender poplars, bending to the breeze, give a lightness and airness to 
the thickest woods. The fountains, canals, and walks, are laid out with 
all the taste and regularity of the best grounds of Europe; and, in short, 
every thing seems to have been, in its original design, as perfect as one 
could have desired it. The palace itself, though inferior to the gardens 
amid which it stands, is still a monument of the luxury and splendour of 
the age in which it waserected. In front is an open portico, in which 
three or four rows of pillars, about six in each, support a flat roof, or 
canopy; the four central pillars, which are placed at the angles of a square 
fountain, have a device of four lions, each carved in a hard stone, for the 
pedestals ; the pillars are all lofty, perhaps fifty feet in height, but dispro- { 
portionately slender ; the shaft is one solid trunk of sycamore wood, shaped 
octagonally round the sides, and lessening from the base upwards, till it 
seems to be scarcely a foot thick at the placing on of the capital. The 
capital rises in a square, increasing its dimensions from below like un in- 
verted pyramid, and is filled on every side by the concave niches so pe- J 
culiar to the Saracenic architecture. As these pillars have to support a 
roof of enormous weight, their strength is altogether insufficient ; and not 
only do their disproportionate height and slender proportions offend the 
eye, but the bending of the parts of the roof between them threatens a 
speedy fall. The shafts and capitals of these pillars are entirely covered 
with silvered glass as mirrors,—sometimes wound round in spiral flutings; 
at others, laid in perpendicular plates; and in others again, enamelled 
over by flowers and other devices, after the manner of embossed work on | 
polished steel. The ceiling of the roof of the portico is divided into square 
compartments, moulded and richly covered with azure blue and gold, in 
admirable devices. ‘The back part of this portico is one entire sheet of 
gold and mirrors, splendid as a whole, and containing many beauties in its 
minute details. Every possible variety of form is given to the devices, in 
which the plates and smaller pieces of glass are disposed, and their parti- 
tions are frames of gold. Paintings of beautiful females, some sculptured 
works on marble, inscriptions of highly finished writing, both of ink on 
paper, and of gold on blue enamel, with a hundred other details, impos- 
sible to be remembered amid the overwhelming magnificence of so much 
labour and wealth, distract the attention of the observer. ING 

‘ The hall into which this leads, and for-which this noble portico Is an 
admirable preparation, is, if possible, still more magnificent, though its de- 
corations are of a different character. The vast size of the room itself, 
the dimensions of which I should hesitate from mere memory to state, 's 
alone sufficient to give it a noble air. The domed roof is indescribably 
beautiful, and the large compartments of historic paintings that decorate 
its walls, defective as their execution would appear to an European eye, 
are yet full of interest, from the portraits they contain, and the events t 


which they relate. Shah Abbas the Great, the distinguished founder of 
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these kingly works, the restorer of his country, and the father of his 

ple, is himself represented as receiving the audience of an Indian monarch, 
and the portraits of the most distinguished characters of his reign are 
pointed out by the attendants. As a banqueting room, scenes of war 
and state do not alone decorate its walls; but the enjoyments of the social 
hoard—women, wine, and music—have their full share in the pictured 
stories of the day.’ —pp. 216, 217. 


Viewed simply as a work of amusement, this volume may be 
pronounced more interesting than any of Mr. Buckingham’s former 
travels ; as it chiefly consists of personal narrative, in which it is 
dificult not to be entertaining. There are also fewer antiquarian 
disquisitions than usual. The work cannot, however, be said to 
add much to our knowledge of Persia, as it treats of the best 
known portions of the empire, and is compiled from materials very 
hastily collected. 








Art. I11.—Narrative of an Official Visit to Guatemala, from Mezico. 
By G, A. Thompson, Esq. late Secretary to his Britannic Majesty's 
Mexican Commission, and Commissioner to Report to his Majesty's 
Government on the State of the Central Republic. London: Murray. 
1829. 

Mr. THOMPSON is already known to every one interested in the 

history or condition of America and the West Indies, by his trans- 

lation of the celebrated dictionary of Alcedo. This work was 
published in the year 1814, and an additional volume, we believe, 
is shortly toappear. In 1823, Mr. Thompson went out as Secre- 
tary to the Mexican Commission under Mr. Lionel Hervey, and 
remained in that situation till the Treaty had been signed, which it 
was the purpose of the Commission to execute. On the conclusion 
of this business, he was ordered to visit Guatemala, for the purpose 
of reporting to our government the state of that republic; and 
from the incidents which occurred to him during his journey, and 

the knowledge he acquired of the country and inhabitants, by a 

residence there of seven months, the work before us has been com- 

posed. 

America will still be a new and green world for many centuries. 
Its forests will outlast generations that pass the Atlantic to. labour 
among their morasses. Its mighty rivers and lonely inland lakes 
will remain untracked to their fountains and birth-places, and its 
cloudy mountains and pathless prairies, be unvisited till mag | more 
pages of history have been filled with European revolutions. But the 
inhabitants of this vast country are singularly contrasted with the 
land they occupy. They have not grown up under the influences of 
its grand and sublime genius. They are merchants, soldiers, or 
politicians, in a fairy land ; and most of them are necessarily more 
employed in farming the best tracks, than in admiring the most 
luxuriant or picturesque. - But " on this side of the intervening 
2.1L 
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ocean, look with less indifferent eyes towards the young mother of 
the Western empire. Nature has nowhere but there, not worn out 
her first bright garment. In no other quarter of the world can 
she be contemplated reposing amid the riches of her original 
dowry, and the very circumstance that few or no associations of 
history or memory are connected with the contemplation, makes 
the pleasure it affords more certain. Even when America is re- 
garded as a part of the ambitious and warring world, the senti- 
ments with which we watch the increase of its power, or wealth, 
are of a higher character than those to which other countries 
give rise. Men of ordinary and calculating feelings become 
romantic, when speculating on her future destinies. Her mer- 
chants are to be princes—her fleets and armies to bear down 
unopposed upon subject Europe—her mighty republics to be great 
as empires, but solid and enlightened as that of Athens. She 
is to be a tower of strength when other nations are crumbling 
into ruin, and her glory the splendid flame of the volcano, which 
shines over the earth blackened with their ashes. The concluding 
page of history is to be the commencing one of her’s. The 
gloomy anticipation which puts a date to the existence of European 
greatness, extends that of America into infinity, and her name is 
seen still bright and splendid when the mists and shadows of 
futurity have obscured every thing else that belongs to this 
changing world. 

It is, however, true, that in looking at America, the common 
rules of calculation are not to be too strictly followed. The history 
of her discovery is one of the most beautiful of the tales that 
truth in her smiling moods ever wrote. It is replete with solemn | 
re and high philosophy, and romantic circumstance. It 
recals to the mind its earliest imaginations of what is loveliest 
in the deep solitudes of the sea and earth—its strong yearnings 
after adventure—its fixed and happy convictions that there are 
spots within the circle of this globe, where the fairest of fancies 
would find their antitypes. There is something also grand in the 
contrast which America presents in her present state, to the other 
quarters of the world, and the dreams of the theorist are made to 
wear an appearance of probability, when her natural resources are 
calculated. When her woods of marine timber—her broad navi- 
gable rivers—her fertile lands and extensive boundaries lie before 
us, and we compare her provinces filled at some future period 
by a rich and active people, with the different states of the 

ld world. But what will be in reality her history, the 


wisest of us are unable, perhaps, to conjecture, even in its 
most general character. There may be a long series of wars 
between the different provinces, and she may grow old in strife, 
and the fairest of her treasures, inexhaustible as they seem, be gra- 
dually spent upon an unsatisfied population. The government 
under which she lies, may not obtain consistency or proper strength, 
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and then she will be a prey to faction, or the speculation of mis- 
taken politicians. She may imagine herself mighty before she has 
had time for her latent energy to gain its proper development, and 
be humbled in her pride by her more settled antagonists ; or she 
may remain for time immemorial only half peopled, and be pos- 
sessed of power without hands sufficient to wield or employ it. 
Any one of these circumstances would reduce America to an 
equality with the countries supposed to be in a state of half decay. 
She would only continue to endure as a portion of the world, 
suffering its common lot ; the anticipations of her greatness would 
be as vain as the pride of an individual, and imagination would 
not venture to predict, whether the human race will reach a period 
distant enough to let America become great as she might be. 

After all, speculations of this nature are not very profitable, and the 
most philosophical employment is the careful observation of the pre- 
sent state and circumstances of the different Transatlantic provinces. 
When this is carried on fairly and with sufficient materials for the 

urpose, it cannot fail of Relon in the highest degree beneficial. 


Whatever may be the future condition of America, it cannot but 
be interesting to a thinking man, to observe the progress which 
society is making in that country under present circumstances ; 
nor ought it fora moment to be lost sight of, that the discovery of 
the western continent was not, if we may reason by the analogy of 
human history, for the mere purpose of making it known to 
Europe, but to serve great and important ends in this portion of 


the globe. For our own parts, we are much more inclined to be- 
lieve, that the rising of America will be the strengthening, than 
that it will be the downfal of the older countries. That it will be 
the storehouse of the rest of the world, instead of a threatening 
fortress. We reckon the little and paltry jealousies which may 
from time to time exist through the action of political factions, as 
nothing. A few years’ growth will expel them from American 
councils, and European statesmen will see her proper and real im- 
portance too well to be ever influenced by their action. 

Of the many persons who have visited and written about the 
southern portion of the western continent, few persons as we have 
seen, have been better qualified by office and residence to describe 
its condition, than Mr. Thompson. On the 21st of April, 1825, 
that gentleman set off for Guatemala, from San Cosmo. His 
equipage consisted of ten mules for baggage, one for himself, and 
three horses, together with a guard of ten soldiers. For his com- 
panions he had a merchant who traded between Mexico and Gua- 
temala, and who was going to Acapulco, and Mr. Mayorgan, the 
Guatemalian minister, who was also accompanied by the secretary 
of the Colombian legation at Mexico. Travelling, it appears, is 
not safer in this country of plenty, than in Europe, for they had 
ptoceeded but few miles ou their journey, when some stoppage 
having occurred from the delay of the baggage, Mr. Mayorgan, who 
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had ridden back to discover the cause, was attacked by two armed 
robbers, one on horseback, the other on foot, who not only robbed 
him of his money, but nearly anaes him naked. This, h 


owev 
was not the worst adventure of the kind, which they experiences 
at the commencement of their route. Not having room for some 
bags of the merchant’s doubloons any where but in a travelling 
bag, in which Mr. Thompson had packed up his sleeping gown 
aaa night cap, he a when preparing for rest, to pull out 
one of the golden packages. This inclined him to see if the rest 
were safe, when he found that a paper containing a sum equal to 
three hundred pounds sterling was irrecoverabl missing. The 

r merchant bore his loss as patiently as could be expected, but 
it was as our author observes, a most untoward accident for all 
parties. 

The country through which the route lay, was of the most beau- 
tiful description, but the heat was fearfully oppressive as they 
approached the Tierra Caliente, and Mr. Thompson’s mule was so 
affected by it, that they found it necessary to bleed her and poura 
av of brandy into her ears, on which she recovered. At 

stola, a small Indian town, our author was struck by the curious 
appearance of the inhabitants, whose faces and bodies were all 
covered with large black spots, which it appears were catching. It 
is not mentioned by Mr. Thompson to what this strange affection is 
attributed. At Zopilote, which translated means a vulture, he was 
equally struck with about two thousands of these birds brooding 
heavily on the trees, while the inhabitants of the town were quietly 
sleeping out their siesta. A great variety of little circumstances of 
this kind are to be met with in almost every page of Mr. Thomp- 
son's narrative, and though not detailed with any thing like the 
precision of a scientific naturalist, they afford some very interesting 
notices of the appearance of the country, and the objects which it 
presents. There is sometimes also in the journal, a picturesque 
pleasantness of language, which, without falling into the tedious 
verbosity of formal description, gives the reader an excellent idea 
of what the author has seen and enjoyed. We must refer to the book 
itself for an illustration of this remark, as these snatches of de- 
scription are not to be easily detached from other more substantial 
matter. The picture, however, which is drawn of the little village 
of Apaneca, is fuller and more complete. This curious place 
stands at the foot of the mountain from which it derives its name, 
and contains about a thousand inhabitants, which are all either 
Indians, or of some of the mixed castes. Our traveller took up his 
lodging at the house of the curate of the place, whose sister wel- 
comed them with the most hospitable attention. After their repast 
was finished, and his companion had lighted his cigar and com- 
posed himself according to custom to sleep, Mr. Thompson deter- 
mined on making the tour of the little town, but finding his labour 
likely to prove unprofitable, he returned to his lodgings, and de- 
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termined, as he says, ‘‘ when in Rome, to do as they do in Rome.” 
The approach to, and appearance of, the house, with its sleepy 
inmates, is thus described, and would furnish no indifferent mate- 
rials for a second legend of sleeping ladies and Morpheus stricken 
castles. 


‘ The threshold of the door was occupied by a large mastiff; who had 
most unceremoniously objected to my entrance in the morning, and when 
a battle had ensued between us which might have ended disastrously, had 
he not been called off by his master, who was now asleep: I could not, 
therefore, depend upon the mediation of that party; and as there was a 
mere cessation of hostilities between us, not even so favourable as that 
condition which is diplomatically termed an armed neutrality, I did not 
care to disturb the watchful slumber which one of his eyes, that now 
glared upon me half open, seemed to evince he was enjoying. A cat was 
laid across his back, lulled in all the security of a minor state which has 
the countenance and support of a high protecting power. I turned away, 
listlessly, towards the middle of the road, where there was a small hut and 
manger, for the accommodation of travellers’ mules. Ours had eaten all 
their corn; and their down-flopped ears and drooping heads made it evi- 
dent that they were asleep. The luggage was strewed around, and, on 
lifting up one of the mats to get at my writing-desk, I discovered the three 
muleteers, who were lying stretched upon the ground, having had the pre- 
caution thus to shade themselves from the sun, which was now really beam- 
ing in all its suffocating splendour. ‘Two out of this triumvirate were also 
asleep: it was a practical commentary on a well appointed commission. 

‘ But where was my servant, the shaver and bleeder from the hospital 
at Acapulco? I called him two or three times by his right name, Henrico, 
though in my imagination I always pictured him as Quixote; but he did 
not appear; I ealled again, but not very loud; for my voice re-echoed so 
through the dead silence that prevailed, that it almost startled me to hear 
it. There was a slight movement in the hut amongst the mules, and the 
Chinese came forth with nothing on him but a pair of short cotton trowsers 
and a night-cap. He stared like a man that had been awakened with the 
alarm of fire; but, take him all in all, 1 had never seen such a thing before 
except upon a China tea-pot. I found he had been sleeping in the man- 
ger; and, as all the tables in the country are, as I said before, used also 
for the same purpose, it occurred to me that bed and board might, here- 
after illustrate, as an example, what the logicians style, a distinction with- 
out a difference. 

‘ I roused up the muleteers; and, Don Simon being now busily en- 
gaged in the preparations for our departure, we soon left this drowsy por- 
tion of creation behind us, and reached Aguachapa about six in the even- 
ing. The road to it is extremely hilly: for the first four miles it winds 
round a small mountain, covered with beautiful timber-trees, and on the left, 
towards the sea, is a large fertile country, well cultivated. The labourers, 
in gangs from fifty to a hundred each, were returning home to the village, 
which had manifested so depopulated an appearance during the day: they 
appeared to be healthy and well fed, happy and contented.’—pp. 89—92. 


We may contrast this amusing account with another of a differ- 
ent kind. On reaching the town of Aguachapa, a place of some 
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importance, and containing between five and six thousand inha- 
bitants, the travellers proceeded to the house of one Padillo, a 
respectable man, who had a large family of handsome sons and 
daughters. The companion of our author, Don Simon, was aman 
whose company it appears was acceptable wherever he went, and 
on this occasion more than ordinary, for all the members of the 
family, both young and old, eagerly sought to establish themselves 
in his good graces. In the evening a party of visitors assembled 
at the nah where their favoured stranger and Mr. Thompson 
had taken up their residence ; the arrival of an Englishman, says 
the latter, being to the inhabitants of the remote town of Agua- 
chapa, as great and interesting an event, as the flourishing amon 
us of one of their nopals, which blossom only once in a dndred 
years. As furnishing a trait of character in the females of South 
America, the following extract 1s amusing. The introductory ac- 
count with which it commences, will not render it less so: 


‘ The saloon in which the company were assembled, was a large room 
having a door at one end into the street, at the other, an entrance into 
the sleeping rooms, and in the centre, leading to the court-yard, ano- 
ther large folding door. They were all three open, so that there was plenty 
of air, though the currents, to which the tenants are thus exposed, ac- 
count, satisfactorily, for the tooth and face-ache with which they are so 
often afflicted. The two inner angles of this apartment, which was about 
twenty-six feet long by fourteen wide, were occupied by beds of the sim- 
plest construction, without posts, or, indeed, any other furniture than a 
mattress. In the day-time, therefore, they answered the purpose of sofas; 
and such linen as was necessary was brought in and deposited on them 
when they were required for the night. One of them was now occupied 
by a youth, who was bedridden. He was the eldest son, and his emaci- 
ated frame and despondent visage, which still bore traces of the handsome 
features of the family, bespoke the probability of his early dissolution. 
The agonies he suffered seemed to be intense. He had, some months 
ago, injured his instep by a fall from his horse: it had been gradually get- 
ting worse, and was on the verge of mortification. The groans which the 
poor boy uttered, but which he endeavoured to suppress as much as possi- 
ble, were heard, at intervals, intermixing with the joyous shouts of the 
little girls, the solemn periods of the political commentators, and the 
sprightly repartees of those whose hearts were interested by the passions 
of gaming or of love: for there was card-playing in one corner of the 
room; and love-making is a thing of course, where young people, being 
congregated together, find that they have nothing better to do with them- 
selves. The mother would steal occasionally to the couch of her afflicted 
child, assist him in changing his posture, or lighten the pressure of the 
bed-clothes; in which office she was occasionally assisted by her daughters. 
The scene was a mixture of the kindliest sorrows and the thoughtless fri- 
volities and enjoyments of life, blended—as it were, the rose with the 
thorn—the bud with the worm. 

‘ I said there was a door between the saloon and the sleeping apart- 
ments of the ladies: I was mistaken; there was only an open door-way: 
I was sitting in the window-seat next to it, and, finding they were undress- 
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ing to go to bed, removed from it. As we were to set off early in the 
morning, 1 could have wished to have retired also to the vacant couch in 
the apartment which had been prepared for my reception; but | dreaded 
to pass the night in the room with the poor lad, whose bursts of agony 
now broke, with periodical uniformity of length and tone, on the stillness 
which prevailed. The reiterated voice of distress is afflicting at all times, 
but most so when it is out of our power to relieve the cause of the afflic- 
tion: we then become identified with the afflicted, and must leave the 
rest to patience and endurance. The sympathy, however, with which we 
witness the miseries of others, is, perhaps, uot unfrequently mixed with 
the certain, though secret, satisfaction of our own exemption from them. 
Having at length retired to rest, I was endeavouring to amuse my mind 
with some such reflection, when I heard a whispering in the apartment : 
it was a female voice in conversation on some subject of a deep and 
apparently highly interesting nature. As there were no glazed windows, 
the shutters of the room were all closed, excepting a small pannel which 
was cut in one of them, and which admitted a feeble ray of moonlight. 
By these means, I was enabled to distinguish two figures, and soon found 
that the persons in question were Don Simon and the eldest daughter. 
“Tcannot,” said the female voice, ‘* without my mother’s consent; and 
if 1 did, my sister Guadaloupe would be so jealous, that I should never 
have a moment’s peace.” He answered, that she was foolish either to 
think of her mother or her sister in the business; that she had nothing to 
do but to consult her own choice; she had already declared it, and abide 
by it she must. ‘Thus saying, he walked off, whistling as he came to my 
end of the apartment, and throwing back an “ A Dios” to the “ buenas 
noches,” uttered in the tender agitated voice of the young lady, he flung 
himself into the hammock, with the greater part of his clothes on, and, by 
the sonorous nature of his respiration, seemed to be asleep, in the course 
of five minutes. 

‘ This despotic kind of love-making was really very extraordinary: it 
was plain the affections of the young lady were, at best, but indifferent to- 
wards him; but, then, what could she do against the “ sic volo” of this 
Western Grand Senor! The lamentations of the poor boy, and my own 
reflections on the scenes I had just witnessed, disturbed my rest. I began 
to think dubiously of my companion, and how I should measure my beha- 
viour towards him the next day: I had not hitherto sufficiently estimated 
his self-importance; which, although something disgusting, I, now, re- 
solved to humour, on account of its whimsicality. Scarcely had day-light 
dawned, when, being awake, I perceived standing in the door-way, the 
beautiful little girl whose future views and interests in life had formed 
no small part of my contemplation during the night. She was enveloped 
in a loose night-gown, slightly closed round the waist. Her long black 
hair fell in graceful and natural profusion down each side of her neck: 
there was an air of slight anxiety and agitation in her look, which gave to 
her-features, which were delicately pretty, an animated cast of interest, 
which I had not before observed in them. She stepped forward a few 
paces, and cried, in a half-whisper, ‘‘ Dou Simon!” She repeated the 
name, but no answer was given; again, and still all was silent. Poor 
thing, thought I, she has repented of her obstinacy, and Don Simon’s de- 
termination will be gratified and fulfilled. This proved to be the truth; 
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but in a manner very different from what I had anticipated. I was sur- 
prised, and, perhaps, a little mortified, to find that I had been wrong in all 
my conclusions, with respect to the scenes which I had witnessed. The 
denouement was of a nature perfectly distinct from any that I had con- 
templated or imagined. Don Simon had risen, and the interview was, 
now, renewed in the presence of the other sister. I was still in bed, and, 
being wide awake, could not help listening to the conversation, when | 
discovered that it was to the following purport. 

‘ Don Simon began by insisting on the folly of their wishing to be all alike; 
he had only brought with him enough for one; and oh, my wounded sen- 
sibility! this was not love, but a piece of scarlet pelisse cloth, which was 
very scarce in the country, but which, by dint of his influence in the line, 
together with the alacrity which he always manifested in doing a kindness, 
he had contrived to procure in fulfilment of a commission given to him by 
the elder young lady. The discussion, however, which ensued, was not 
without its interest: the colour, quality, width, and quantity of the fabric 
which was to make their pelisses was discussed with an order and pertina- 
city which were justified by the importance of the subject. Some blue 
cloth might be obtained, perhaps, at Guatemala, but then the pelisse which 
was already purchased was English; and it was finally resolved, to the sa- 
tisfaction of all parties, but especially to Don Simon, who had carried his 
point, as he seemed determined to do, from the beginning, with the elder 
daughter, that, as the piece of scarlet cloth could not be matched, they 
should await the arrival of the next vessel from England, which might bring 
them a fresh importation of that, to them so indispensable, an article of 
British manafacture.’-—pp. 96—104. 


The route towards Zuaquiniquiniquilapa, a name which equalsin 
length any we ever saw written, was full of attracting objects. It 
was sylvan and solitary, and sometimes intersected by broad sheets 
of waveless water, which lay dark and gloomily, till lit up with a 
sea of light by the rapid rising of the sun. At others it was varied 
by the rich verdure of palm trees, and the other picturesque 
trees of a tropical country. Every now and then the road opened 
into wide grassy glens, variegated by smooth and refreshing waters, 
by the 5 of which hung flowering shrubs, making it like a 
garden path. The appearance of parties of the natives passing 
here and there among the rocks, and fording the stream, added 
not alittle to the effect of the scene, of the beauty of which it is pro- 
bable we can form but a very imperfect conception. 

As our author approached the capital of Guatemala, his hopes 
and expectations gradually increased. His commission was of 
importance, and the place he was about to enter, was one of those 
of which Europeans had hitherto known but very little. Within 
a few leagues of the city, the country began to wear a greater air 
of civilization. Inclosures, little villas, and gardens, those best 
signs, perhaps, of a people being improving, 4 res on the road. 
From the place on which the traveller was looking towards the 
object of his wishes, it appeared glittering in the sun, and pre- 
senting a beautiful assemblage of white domes and spires, intet- 
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mixed with the foliage of lofty trees, and varied by the frequent 
risings and declivities of the hilly ground, which was backed by 
the shadowy outline of the distant Andes. 

The instructions which Mr. Canning had given Mr. Thompson, 
were, that he should proceed to Guatemala, and endeavour to 
ascertain the present state of its political government, and the dis- 
position of the people—its resources, finances, military, commer- 
cial, and territorial, the amount of its population, the number and 
wealth of its towns, its principal means of communication within 
itself and with the exterior, and moreover, that he “ should draw u 
a report upon those heads, and upon any other points on which he 
might be able to obtain information, ——s Guatemala, of in- 
terest to his majesty’s government.” Much of the information 
which the author collected on these several heads, is given in a 
very full and useful appendix; to some of the particulars in which 
we shall shortly refer. But the bulk of the volume is occupied 
with the ordinary materials of a traveller’s journal, and neither in 
its size nor style has it much the air of a narrative, written 
by an official visitor to the country. Thus, immediately after his 
arrival at the capital, and having given a few general remarks on 
the state of religion there, he proceeds to describe, and with great 
picturesque power, a féte champétre, which took place at a beau- 
tiful village named Amatitan, situated in the heart of a verdant 
forest, protected by the broad shade of overhanging mountains. A 
curious incident is related in the account of this festival. In the 
midst of the gaiety the rainy season began, and heavy torrents 
rushed down upon the proend, which had not felt a drop of water 
from the heavens for months. As the heavy shower was falling, 
two horsemen galloped furiously down the street, and each catch- 
ing up a lady without alighting, instantly flew off with them to 
their houses. In this manner all the assembled fair were borne 
away through the storm, and the author very rightly expresses his 
admiration at the gallantry and skill thus shown by the horsemen 
of Guatemala. But to pass from these lighter details to others of 
more importance, we find the following account apa of the mint 
established at the capital of Guatemala, which he was shown by 
the director of the establishment, Don Benito Munozo. The in- 
forn:ation also which is here given, of the mines and mining con- 
cerns of the republic, is important. The present state of the coin- 
age, of which our author gives the following account, is no slight 


evidence of the present unsettled, or rather imperfect, state of trade 
in Guatemala. 


_ ‘It is a moderately sized building, and there were two presses employed 
in coining the new money of the republic: the greater part of the small 
silver currency, at this time, consisted of money called masququina, or 
pieces of ragged silver of all shapes and dimensions, varying between half 
the size of a sixpence and half a crown : it was almost impossible to know 
their relative values: the public, however, had no difficulty in doing so, 
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by the assistance of some coarse, and in most cases, almost obliterated 
marks upon them. These pieces of tokens, for they had neither the sha 
nor appearance of coin, had been issued, from time immemorial, at the 
two provincial mints of Nicaragua and Honduras, and, in spite of the 
sweatings and loppings which they had evidently undergone, continued to 
pass for their nominal value, with such good faith on the part of the 
people, that I had pieces given back into my hands, as being only of the 
value of half reals, whilst others, of half the size, were selected as bein 
known to represent whole ones. It is not to be wondered at, that the new 
coinage was eagerly ~ after. Donna Vicente, my kind hostess, was 
particularly anxious to take a quantity down with her to Sonsonate ; and | 
procured her some for that purpose, in exchange for golden ounces, 

‘The Mint, as at present established, is quite sufficient for the little work 
which it has to perform. There had been some talk of erecting a steam- 
engine instead of the clumsy apparatus, which, like thatin Mexico, is put 
into action by the power of mules; but as there is a good supply of water 
within two hundred yards of the place, I pointed out the cheapness and 
facility of employing that element in lieu of the present system and of that 
proposed ; and before I left the capital, I had the pleasure to find that the 
plan suggested had undergone some discussion in the proper quarters, 
and was looked upon as feasible and advantageous. 

‘ Of the territorial resources of Guatemala, those arising from its mine- 
ral productions are admitted to be considerable; but the advantages 
derivable from them, have been, in a great degree, only prospective. In 
the province of Chiquimula, some mines have hitherto been worked to 
great advantage, especially those of Alotopeque and San Pantalone: the 
latter is inundated. Those of Santa Rosalia, Montenita, and San An- 
tonio Abad, are in the same vein, and have formerly yielded a great quan- 
tity of metal; they might again be put into activity, as nothing more is 
said to be wanting than to clear away the earth that has fallen in and 
blocked up the galleries. In the report made to the government by the 
assay-master of the Mint, it is proved that every quintal of ore extracted 
from these mines yields seventeen marks, six ounces and three-eighths 
of an ounce of silver.* 

‘ There are many mines in the province of Comayagua ; to facilitate the 
working of which, the National Assembly passed a decree, on the 20th 
February, 1824, for delivering the gunpowder to the miners at prime cost. 
In Costa Rica, they are working mines of gold and silver; and some of 
copper have been discovered. The parties engaged in them are Mr. Tre- 
vithick and a Biscayan. The supreme government, as soon as the object 
of these persons was known, directed a letter on the 30th of March, 1824, 
to the Gefe of Costa Rica, to afford them every facility. In the interim, a 
company had been forming in England, and was established on the 1st of 
February, 1825, with a capital of 6,750,000 dollars, under Don Antonio 
José de Irisarri, agreeably to a sanction transmitted to him from his 
government in the month of June preceding. A former proposition had 
been made for establishing a company, in November, 1824, by Mr. Hines, 
of the house of Messrs. Symmonds and Co. of London, with a capital of 





* A quintal is LOOlbs. net: a mark is eight ounces. 
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£250,000. Another company was forming, whilst I was in the capital, 
under Mr. Vire; his partners afterwards came to London; one of + oa 
Don Francisco Lavagnino, and the other, Don Prospero de Herrera, a 
cousin of Don José de Valle. The views of this company were chiefly 
directed towards working the mines in the province of Honduras; but the 
state of our public credit would not admit the plan to take effect :—from 
the respectability of the parties, and that assistance which Valle would 
have afforded his relative, there is little doubt it would have turned out 
highly advantageous. 

‘The particulars of Herrera’s mines, which I consider as some of the 
best in that country, and the expense of working them, were deposited 
with me by himself:—I wish { could be brought to think that a spe- 
cification of them would be useful to the public. The conviction seems 
not yet to have passed by, that the precious metals must have undergone 
an intestine, physical, disorganization, out of sympathy, as it were, to the 
moral revolution with which the political features of these noble and in- 
teresting countries have recently been agitated. Owing to the duties on 
coinage in Mexico, Peru and Chile, considerable quantities of the precious 
metals are in the habit of being sent from those countries to be coined at 
the Mint of Guatemala. The value of metals so transferred, appears by 
an official return, to have amounted to 2,326 marks 54 ounces of quick- 
silver, and 2,120 marks of silver in bullion. There is a mint in Tegu- 
cigalpa, in the province of Honduras, which coins about 1,400 dollars a 
week of the masququina or cut money; and, on account of the head mint 
not being on a proper footing, private coining and base money are very 
common, particularly in Nicaragua. 

‘The greater portion of the metals extracted from the mines of Honduras, 
is exported in bullion and smuggled through Belize and the Mosquito 
shore to Jamaica. It is probable that not more than one-third of the 
metals produced throughout the country find their way to the head mint. 
The amount of monies coined in Mexico, before the revolution, was, in one 
year, as high as twenty-five millions, and since that event, it has fallen to 
ten millions of dollars. In Santiago de Guatemala, the coinage which in 
1817, was 428,661 dollars, and in 1818, 554,564, was reduced in 1820, 
to 351,127 dollars. The total value of the coinage in the head mint from 
1820 to 1825, was a million and a half— about 300,000 dollars per 
annum.’—pp. 211—217. 


A description is given by our author of Antigua, or old city of 
Guatemala, which had fallen so fearfully under the scourge of 
earthquakes. From the observations which the author made, it 
appears that it once occupied a site as large as that of Mexico, and 
double the extent of that of the new capital. ‘The whole city,’ 
says he, ‘ is a splendid panorama of romantic dilapidation.’ 

The government of Guatemala, is represented by Mr. Thompson, 
as similar in its principles to that of the northern United States. 
The power is vested in a federal congress, composed of proper 
representatives, and the assembly enacts laws, declares peace or 
war, and settles the other affairs of the republic. There is also a 
senate, consisting of only two senators, whose office it is to give 
sanction to the laws instituted in the popular council, and to offer 
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advice in cases of doubt and emergency. There are also a presi- 
dent and vice president, all of which officers are chosen by the 
people. In addition to this assembly, there is another, a supreme 
court of justice, to which appeal may be made from the congress, 
and which has authority over the president, senators, and other 
official personages. The federal republic consists of the following 
independent states, Guatemala, Honduras, Sonsonate, Nicaragua, 
and Costa-Rica, each of which contains, according to what has 
just been mentioned, an assembly of deputies; a council which 
sanctions or prohibits the making of a law; a chief to whom the 
enaction of the law, and the nomination of public officers are en- 
trusted; a gefe politico, or vice-chief, who acts on particular occa- 
sions, and acourt of judges who possess the highest judicial au- 
thority. The first attempt of the oe to obtain their independ. 
ence, was made about the years 1811—20. In 1821 a general act 
was published, declaring their independence ; but a division of 
opinion then took place, one party wishing for entire and absolute 
independence, the other desiring the establishment of a monarchy, 
with a Bourbon for their ruler. Atlength serenity was restored, 
and they took the name of ‘‘ The United Provinces of the Centre of 
America.” On the 24th of July, 1824, the independence of Gua- 
temala was acknowledged by Colombia, and shortly by the United 
States of North America and by Mexico. 

Mr. Thompson, after having performed his mission to the capital 
of the central republic, prepared for his departure. This was 
accompanied with many little circumstances, which are related by 
the author in his usually agreeable manner. We have room, how- 
ever, but to mention one. On approaching the town of Guastotoia, 
he was astonished to hear that an English ship of war, having a 
consul on board, three commissioners, and a secretary, had arrived 
off Belize. Too much startled with this news, which he imagined 
might greatly affect his own transactions, to think of any thing 
else, he turned to pursue the messenger who had brought him the 
information ; but we must give the tale in his own words: 

‘ Full of these reflections, | had inadvertently omitted to take the right 
ford of the river, which 1 had now to repass, and when about twenty 
yards from the shore, found my horse plunge all at once into deep water, 
considerably out of his depth: as he was swimming against the stream, 
which was exceedingly powerful, and as he grew weak with his exertions, 
my situation became somewhat perilous: in the course of five minutes, 
however, he recovered his footing, which he also lost again, successively, 
two or three times. At last, owing to the weakness and inequality of the 
river’s bed, which was strewed thickly with large stones, and as rough as 
a quarry, the poor animal fell and plunged us both under water. Being 
disengaged from the saddle, I was determined, at all risks, not to lose the 
bridle, for fear my horse might swim over me, or what I more dreaded 
swim from me ; for I should have been, in such case, perfectly helpless in 
so impetuous a current. I clung to him, holding on by the rein, till he 
again recovered footing, and being remounted, we proceeded with the 
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utmost deliberation, when striking his fore feet against some hidden frag- 
ment of rock, he plunged down head foremost, and I, of course, with him. 
| still, however, retained my bridle, but the animal, in his endeavour to 
rise, strack me with his near fore foot such a blow on the temple, as ren- 
dered me almost senseless. Still I had fortunately recoliection enough 
not to lose my grasp, and when I came to myself. found that I was again 
upon his back, and felt so much inconvenienced with the water which 
was flowing from my head, that I endeavoured to wipe it off with my 
sleeves. In so doing, I was brought more immediately to a sense of my 
peril, when I found that the streams which were flowing from my head 
were not of water, but blood, which poured down copiously; so much so, 
indeed, that I became seriously alarmed, thinking that so much would not 
proceed from an ordinary wound, but that I must have injured the tem- 
poral artery. By this time we had come to a complete shallow, which I 
afterwards discovered was the proper ford, but so similar, by the shape of 
its banks, to that which I had mistaken for it, that I remained some mo- 
ments, apprehensive it might not prove the right one. However, we soon 
landed, and I continued galloping on after Senor Valdero, for the pur- 
pose of overtaking him, for relief, before I might be too weak to continue 
my intention, from the loss of blood, which was still flowing so copiously. 
In this way I passed two Indians, who by their exclamations, evidently 
conceived that I had been attacked by robbers, and was flying from them ; 
and whilst hesitating whether I should return to avail myself of such sur- 
gical assistance as these poor creatures might be able to afford, in the 
absence of all prospect of meeting any better, 1 was hailed by two or three 
voices, and had the gratification to find they were those of Senor Valdero 
and his retinue. 

‘He had taken up his quarters at a hut a little out of the road side, and 
had come out with the rest, attracted by the noise made by my horse's 
galloping, which was at its fullest speed. Having dismounted, the first 
thing I asked for was a looking glass, but there was none in the humble 
residence ; nevertheless, on account of my anxiety to obtain one, Senor 
Valdero most kindly unpacked one of his trunks—a business of no ordi- 
nary trouble when made up for travelling in these countries—and pro- 
duced a small piece affixed to a pocket-book. In the mean time, they 
had washed my temples with brandy and water; and I had become so 
faint that I remember they poured down my throat a large quantity of 
pure alcohol, which had nearly suffocated me. The blow had, as | thought, 
struck me exactly above the temporal artery; but a bandage, with a hard 
plugget, which I made myself for the occasion, being applied as tight as it 
could be attached, the bleeding fortunately subsided by degrees, and in 
the course of an hour I was well enough to resume my journey. I took a 
most deliberate view of the ford before I ventured agaiu into this deceitful 
river, and my little horse trembled at every step he took; his courage, 
which was always indomitable, had been quite cooled upon this occasion, 
and he might, as the jockies say, have been governed with a packthread. 
On reaching the opposite bank, I was glad to find that he was still fresh 
in vigour and spirit, and as I had written the communication which I 
wished to make to Mr. Bayley, as also a despatch to the government, I 
pushed forward to come up with my party, before night fall, at a good 
gallop, occasionally feeling my temple, to ascertain if all was right :—the 
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wound continued to bleed very slightly, and before dusk, I reached Gua. 
stotoia.’—pp. 355—361. 

Another misfortune which happened to our author, was his 
nearly losing himself, with his attendant, in the river Chimalapan. 
Having arrived on its shore as the evening was fast closing, and 
observed the footsteps of cattle on its banks, they were left 
in doubt whether they might or might not safely attempt to ford 
it. Finding neither bed nor ato: to help them through the 
night, they determined on making the experiment, and waded into 
the stream for about thirty yards. Instead, however, of seein 
themselves on the main land, they discovered they had only 
reached a small island, from which to the opposite shore, the river 
spread deep and dark. After one or two perilous traversings of 
the stream, they found it would be worse than madness to make 
any further attempt, and they determined on returning. But this 
was not now an easy matter. The night had closed in upon them, 
and when they recovered the shore, they were lost in the dense 
shades with which they were surrounded. At length they dis- 
covered a mule track through the forest, and having ridden for 
some time, they came to a little Indian settlement. Here they ob- 
tained conductors who guided them across the river, and they had 
the satisfaction to find that had they attempted the passage by 
themselves, they must have been inevitably lost. After one or two 
farther adventures, our author arrived at Belize, from which port 
he intended to set sail for England. For some days he was de- 
tained by the impossibility of obtaining a vessel, and he was at 
last obliged to run the risk of suffering from the pirates in the gulf 
of Florida, to secure his return home. The narrative loses none of 
its interest in this part. The fears which the author experienced 
on account of his despatches, increased as they approached the dan- 
gerous track of the pirates, and the different little incidents which 
contributed to confirm his dread, are recorded with no slight addition 
to the amusement of the reader. The principal resorts of the pi- 
rates are said to be in theisle of Pines, which lies to the south-west 
of Cuba, along the northern coast of Yucatan, and on each side of 
the whole gulf of Florida. They have another harbour in Porto 
Rico, but the North Americans have considerably lessened their 
numbers by attacking them with armed steam-boats, sufficiently 
small to follow them into the creeks, where they lie protected from 
the assaults of larger vessels. At length, after sixteen days of 
anxiety, they got out of the gulf of Florida, and few other incidents 
occurring worth alluding to, Mr. Thompson reached England in 
safety, and arrived in London on the very day on which, two years 
previously, he had set out to execute his official business at Mexico 
and Guatemala. 

The principal information ofa statistical nature, which the work 
contains, is, as we have said, to be found in the concluding his- 
torical sketch and appendix. From these, several useful particulars 
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may be gathered, and as little has been hitherto known of the re- 
mote nations of central America, they are in many respects highly 
valuable. From the account they furnish, we learn that Guate- 
mela is bounded on the west and north by Mexico; on the south- 
east, by the province of Veraguas; on the south and south-west, 
by the Pacific; and on the north, by the Atlantic. Its extent is 
16,740 square leagues. The rivers and lakes with which it is in- 
tersected, are large and numerous. One of them, the river Ulua, is 
navigable at all seasons for forty leagues, and proposals have been 
made to introduce steam vessels into the country, which would 
render them available to the most important purposes of national 
improvement. The ports also are numerous: of that of Culebra, 
in Nicaragua, the following report has been made by the engineers 
who were employed to examine it. Two hundred ships ride in it 
with safety; at fifty yards from shore, it has from ten to twelve 
fathoms water, with a good sandy bottom, being surrounded by fine 
woods, with plenty of fresh water, and having close to it farms of 
neat cattle ; it is a league and a half wide at its mouth, and divided 
into three channels by some islands; the entrances are clean and 
deep, and its interior is sheltered from all winds. No later census 
of the population exists, than one taken about twenty-two years 
back ; but from this and some separate observations which have 
been made at different times, the following table has been drawn 
up, and is considered tolerably accurate : 

‘The capital of Guatemala, including the Alcaldias Mayores of Sucate- 
peque, Sonsonate, Escuintla, Suchitepeque, Chinaltenango, Solola, Toto- 
micapan and Vera 


. 
‘Paz - - 630,000 
Add Chiquimula - 110,000 
Quisaltenango - 110,000 ————— 
In the State of Guatemala - - 850,000 
In the State of Honduras’) - - - 280,000 
In the State of San Salvador - - 330,000 
In the State of Nicaragua - - ~- 330,000 
In the State of Costa Rica - . - 180,000 
In the Ports of Truxillo, Omoa, Golfo, 
and Garrison of Peten’ = - - - 30,000 


Souls. 


—— - --—- 


Total - - - 2,000,000 


‘ Of this population abont 50,000 reside in the capital, and about 140,000 


in the four other capitals of the several states of the federation. 
Souls. 


‘In San Salvador 39,000 
Leon - 38,000 
Chiquimula - 37,000 
Cartago - 26,000 


140,000 
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‘ From the various mixtures of blood it is difficult to class them, except 
very generally. When in Mexico, I saw fifteen different classifications of 
them represented in some pictures at an old chateau, which seemed to be 
so minute and curious that I copied the notes illustrative of each portrait. 
For the present purpose, it may be sufficient to consider the proportions of 
the several classes to be as follows :— 

Whites snd Creoles’ - - - One-fifth 

Mixed Classes - - - Two-fifths 

Indians - - - - Two-fifths 
Of Europeans, or perfect whites, there are not more than 5,000, so that 
they are in the proportion of five souls to 2,000, and this aggregate, with 
the exception only of the native Indians, may be merged in one general 
denomination of Mesties or mixed. There are no slaves; and every indi- 
vidual enjoys equal civil rights. —pp. 450—452. 


The annual consumption of beeves in the capital, is said to be 
about a thousand ; nearly the same number of swine are killed, 
but sheep are only slaughtered on occasions of festivity ; they are 
principally valued on account of their wool. It is a curious fact, 
that provisions, except those kinds which are consumed by the 
natives, are dearer in Guatemala than in most parts of Europe. 
This circumstance is attributed by our author to the low state of 
agriculture, a deficiency of pasture, and the comparative excess of 
specie. The following table, showing the prices of provisions in the 
capital, is a curious evidence of the fact we have mentioned : 

‘ PRICES OF PROVISIONS IN THE CITY OE GUATEMALA. 

‘ Beef and Pork - - 2Rials,  - or Sterling 1s. per Ib. 
Bread - - - | - or - 6d. do. 
Poultry - - - - - from 3d to 6d each 
Cheese (very bad) - 3d per lb. 
Butters - - 6d do. 

Eggs - - - 1d each. 
White Sugar - 6d per |b. 
Brown Sugar - 3d do. 
Rice - - ld do. 
Salt - - . - 13d do. 
Milk - - 6d per quart. 
Brandy of the country - - - 6d per bottle. 
Do. Spanish - - - - - - 2s. do. 
Wine (made from wild, poor grapes of the country) 1s. do.’ p.457. 

With regard to the finances of Guatemala, there is an old 
national debt of 1,825,189 dollars, but there are sufficient funds, it 
is alleged, for its liquidation. At present there is also a small one 
incurred with Messrs. Barclay, with whom the Government had 
contracted for a loan of 7,142,857 dollars, but received only a part 
of that sum. The whole of the loan which Guatemala has had 
from this country does not amount to more than 100,000/. sterling. 
The statement which is given in the following table of the expenses 


of the federal government of 1825, is worthy of the reader's 
attention : 
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Pt Dollars. 
‘ Expenses of the ministry of state - 54,950 


Do. of justice and ecclesiastical affairs 17,600 
Do. of finance - - - - 178,208 
Do. of war and marine - - - 627,828 


Total Expenditure - 


The estimated income was, viz.— Dollars. 
Regular duties —- - - 530,000 
Provisional quota - - - 188,000 
Novena decimals - - - ~ 88,588 


Total Income - - 806,888 


Expenditure excess - - - 71,698.’—p.478. 


Since the declaration of independence, the commerce of Gua- 
temala has been more than doubled ; the present total value of the 
import and export trade, is reckoned at 16,520,000 dollars. Of the 
army, the numerical strength of which is as follows, the organiza- 
tion is still incomplete. The permanent troops form a body of 
1,800 men ; the regular militia, with the artillery, &c. 10,700; and 
the civil militia, 10,000 ;—in all a force of 22,500. Both the men 
and horses are light, the accoutrements very bad, and the officers, 
with few exceptions, are ignorant of military duty. 

With some years peace, and a proper management of its domestic 
and commercial affairs, the federative republic of central America 
will in all probability acquire stability and sufficient wealth to meet 
the future contingencies of government. Mr. Thompson’s narra- 
tive affords much interesting information on the most important 
points connected with its present state and resources, and the 
reader may collect from the volume, sufficient materials to reason 
with some degree of certainty on its prospects. With regard to 
the general character of the work, it is written in the most agree- 
able traveller’s style, and keeps up the attention as well as if 
it were the author’s only purpose to amuse. There are some 
readers, we doubt not, who would have preferred seeing the bulk 
of the volume filled with matter of a more solid and statistical 
character, 





Arr. I1V.—Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Goethe in den Jahren, 
1794 bis 1805. Vols. I. and II. 

Correspondence between Schiller and Giethe.  Stuttgard. 1828. 
London: Treuttel & Co. 


ALTHOUGH an author can never so fully disguise his real charac- 
ter and sentiments as not to be discoverable in his works, yet, as 
2m 2 
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he, in writing for the world at large, puts on his visiting-suit or ball- 
dress, it often requires a considerable degree of tact to find out the 
real man beneath them. This is even the case when he writes his 
own biography ; for however veracious a man may wish to be, he 
will like to stand well with the world, and will gloss over and var- 
nish every thing concerning himself till he thinks it looks becom- 
ing. It is therefore in his familiar correspondence alone that we 
may hope to see the man as heis; he then generally throws off all 
formality and disguise ; he is at home in his night-gown and sli 
pers, and speaks as he thinks and feels, and not as he might wish 
the world to believe him to do. 

This is peculiarly the case with Schiller in his correspondence ; 
in every line we perceive the love of virtue and truth, the earnest 
attachment to all that is noble and beautiful in art, the philosophi- 
cal turn of mind seeking to give a reason for every feeling, but also 
the strong sensitiveness, and, at times, sickly irritability which are 
known to have characterized him. Goethe, on the other hand, a 
man of the world, who had spent his life at courts, looks upon 
things more lightly and carelessly, and feeling less strongly, is less 
inclined to expand himself on subjects which come before him. 
Schiller’s letters are generally long, and the writer labours to ex- 
haust the matter under view; while those of Goethe are mostly 
short and pithy: the author, with that clearness peculiar to his 
mind, either with few words goes straight to the point, or glides 
slightly over his subject, preferring to take things as they are, to 
demonstrating their fitness by argument. They have, therefore, 
each an interest of their own. 

The present Correspondence was begun by Schiller in June 1794, 
by a formal invitation to Goethe to become joint-editor and contri- 
butor to the celebrated periodical die Horen, which was projected 
by Schiller, and chiefly conducted by him, from its first appearance 
in 1795 till its close in 1797. Goethe lived then at Weimar, in 
high favour with the Duke, and Schiller held a professorship at 
the university of Jena. They had been previously introduced to 
each other, without having become intimate. But now, Goethe 
having acquiesced in Schiller’s proposal, a correspondence ensued 
which became every year more interesting, and never entirely 
ceased but with the death of one of the parties. It is a subject of 
regret that the two authors lived so near each other, since by fre- 
quent interviews their probably most interesting communications 
were made verbally, and pean ba in a direct manner lost to the 
world ; although indirectly, its gain has no doubt been the greater, 
as the improvement these two great writers insured by this con- 
nection would never have been so powerful had their intimacy been 
confined to the mere interchange of letters. 

The most interesting portions of the two volumes are Schiller’s 

criticisms of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, the latter part of which 
the author communicated to his friend in MS. But as this extra- 
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ordinary work, although ably translated, seems to be but little 
known in this country, we shall only extract such passages as can 
be understood without a reference to the book itself. 


Schiller ible: offered some objections to the unsatisfactory im- 
pression which the conclusion of the novel would leave on many 
readers, and suggested some improvements of a philosophical and 
moral kind, by which this defect might have been obviated, Goethe 
replies : 

‘I beg you not to desist in urging me as it were beyond my own powers. 
The fault, you justly observe, proceeds from the very essence of my nature, 
from a certain bent which makes me take a delight in removing my being, 
actions, and writings out of the eyes of the world. Thus I shall always 
like to travel incognito, to wear a common dress rather than a fine one, 
and in conversing with strangers, or distant acquaintances, to prefer less 
important subjects and more trivial expressions to others; to show myself 
more heedless than I am, and place myself as it were between myself and 
my appearance. 

‘After this general confession, let me pass over to a detailed one: that 
without your urging and driving I should, against my better knowledge 
and will have abandoned myself again in this novel, to this peculiarity, 
which, with the great efforts I have made in its production, would have 
heen unpardonable, since all which can be required is easily seen and 
easily done. 

‘There is no question, that the apparent results of the work as I have 
expressed them, are much more limited than the contents of the work, and 
I fancy myself like one, who, after having set down many large sums, should 
purposely make errors in summing up, in order, from some whim or other, 
toreduce the product. 


‘Should it, nevertheless, happen (as human perverseness is often an in- 
superable obstacle) that I cannot bring forth the last important words, I 
shall request you to add at last, with some bold strokes of your pencil, that 
which I, bound by the strangest natural force, cannot utter.’ 


To this Schiller very modestly answers : 

‘You must by no means act against what you call your bent. For 
it also belongs to your poetical nature, in which you must of necessity re- 
main; all beauty in the work must be your own. The question, there- 
fore, only is to take advantage of this peculiarity of your disposition for the 
benefit of the work, which may certainly be done as soon as you wish it.’ 


The protracted correspondence on the subject of this novel, is 
finally closed by Goethe, who, evidently wearied of a work which 
he had had so long in hand, writes thus to his friend : 


‘I have endeavoured to embody your ideas in my own manner. 
Whether you will recognise those spiritual beings in their earthly garb, I 
know not. { feel almost inclined to send the work to press without again 
showing it to you. The difference of our dispositions is such that it will 
never satisfy your demands; and even this circumstance will, when you 
shall give me your opinion on the whole, offer an opportunity for many 
beautiful remarks.’ 
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He actually did so. But Schiller, far from being offended, re- 
plies in his next letter: 


‘I am sorry you cannot come now; I should have liked to have lighted 
my little lamp at you. With regard to the novel, you do well not to give 
way to ideas which cannot be easily assimilated to your nature. The 
work is all of one piece; and even if there should any where remain a 
chasm, (which is by no means certain,) it is better it should remain there 
after your manner, than be filled up after that of another.’ 


We cannot leave the subject of Wilhelm Meister, without adding 
some of the honest commendations Scniller bestows on this work, 
which has been so harshly treated by some of our critics: 


‘ That which seems to me most remarkable in the general impression,’ 
he says in one of his letters, ‘ is that the grave and painful totally vanish 
as in a phantasinagoria, and easy humour contains the complete mastery. 
This 1 explain ir part from the gentle and easy treatment; but I think | 
can discover another ground for it in the theatrical and romantic introduc- 
tion and position of the events. The pathetic makes us think of the novel, 
all the rest of the reality of life. The most painful emotiuns the heart re- 
ceives, however vivid, rapidly pass away, because they are produced by a 
wonderful agency, and therefore strongly remind us of their being the 
work of art. But be this as it may, so much is certain, that the 
serious part of your novel is only sport, and the sportive part its real 
earnestness, that the painful is only appearance, and the repose the only 
reality The dream flies to the other shadows, but its image 
remains, in order to introduce a higher spirit in actual life, and a poetical 
meaning, an infinite depth in calmness and serenity. This depth under a 


calm surface, generally peculiar to you, is one of the principal character- 
istics of this work.’ 


How highly Schiller esteemed Goethe’s talent will appear by the 


following letter, which he wrote to him during the early part of 
their correspondence. 


‘Jena, Aug. 31, 1794. 

‘On my return from Weissenfels where I had been spending some little 
time with my friend Korner, of Dresden, I received your letter; its con- 
tents were doubly welcome to me, for I observed from them that in my 
view of your character I had met your own feelings, and that the plainness 
with which my heart spoke, had not displeased you. Our late ac- 
quaintance quickened as it is by many a fair hope, convinces me how 
much better it is to let accident have full scope, than to anticipate it by 
too busy an interference. Lively as was always my desire to enter into a 
closer connection with you, than is possible between the mind of an author 
and his most observant reader, 1 now clearly perceive that the very 
different paths upon which you and I wandered, could not, until the 
present time, have brought us usefully together, But now I must hope 
that we shall traverse as much of the road as may still be left, in com- 
panionship together, and with the greater advantage, as the latest com- 
panions on a long journey have always the most to say. 

‘ Expect in me to great, real wealth of ideas; this I shall find in you. 
It is my need and endeavour to make much out of little; and, when you 
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are better aware of my poverty in all that is called acquired knowledge, 
you will probably be of opinion that I have not always striven in vain. 
From the circle of my thoughts being small, I read it quick and often; 
making thus a better use of my little riches, and atoning for their paucity 
by the multiplied forms in which I display them to the eye. You labour 
to simplify the magnitude of your world of ideas; I seek variety for my 
little possessions: you have a kingdom to govern; I only a family of 
thoughts which I would gladly enough increase to a little world. 

‘Your mind works by intuition to an extraordinary degree, and all 
your thinking powers seem as it were to have cast themselves on your 
imagination, as their common representative. After all, this is the highest 
thing that a man can make himself, as soon as he succeeds in generalizing 
his perception, and making his sentiments legislative. You have striven 
after this, and to what a high degree have you attained it! My under- 
standing works in fact by symbols, and thus I am suspended, like an 
hermaphrodite, between idea and perception, between rule and sentiment, 
between technicality and genius, It is this, which, especially in m 
earlier years, has given me such an awkward appearance both in the fields 
of theory and poetry ; for | was generally surprised into poetry where | 
ought to have philosophized, and into philosophy where the poet should 
have sung. And even now imagination too often destroys my philosophy, 
and cold understanding my verse. Could I but once become so far master 
of these powers as to assign in freedom bounds to each, my lot would 
indeed be enviable; but, alas! after 1 have begun to know my moral 
power and to use it rightly, sickness threatens to undermine my physical 
strength. I shall hardly have time to complete a great and general mental 
revolution in myself, but I shall do what [ can; and, when at last the 
building crumbles to pieces, it may, perhaps, be found that what was 
worthy of preservation has been saved from the wreck. You wished me 
to speak about myself, and I have made free use of this permission. 1 
lay these confessions with confidence before you, firmly hoping that you 
will receive them with affection.’ 


In another letter he says : 


‘Do not wonder any more that there are so few who are capable of un- 
derstanding you. The admirable nature, truth, and facility of your 
descriptions hides from the herd of critics every idea of the difficulty of 
the greatness of the art; and with those who are able to follow the artist, 
who perceive the means he employs, the genius they see at work acts so 
overpoweringly, and shows them their own deficiency so forcibly, that they 
repel it with violence, although in their hearts, and in spite of themselves, 
they render you sincere homage.’ 


On the other hand, the following fragment may show how 
highly Géethe valued the acquaintance of Schiller: 


‘ Pure enjoyment and real profit can only be reciprocal, and I rejoice at 
being able to tell you what pleasure 1 have derived from your conversation, 
that I reckon those days to have been an epoch in my life, and how 
glad I am to have proceeded on my way without much encouragement, 
since it seems now that, after so unexpected a meeting, we are destined 
lo proceed together. I have always valued the honest and uncommon 
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earnestness which shows itself in all you have written and done, and | 
may now claim a right to be made acquainted with the progress of your 
mind, especially during the latter years. If we have reciprocally under- 
stood how far we have got, we shall be able to work together with less 
interruption. 

of shall gladly communicate what is in me. Since, as I strongly feel 
that my undertaking far surpasses the measure of human strength and 
their earthly duration, I should wish to deposit many things with you, 
and thus not only preserve, but also animate them. 

‘ You will soon see how great the advantage of your sympathy will be to 
me, when, by a closer acquaintance, you will discover a kind of obscurit 
and hesitation in me, which, although J am fully conscious of it, I cannot 
overcome.’ 


In a subsequent letter he says : 


‘ Herewith you will receive your letters with many thanks. I read them 
the first time merely as a philosopher, and observed in them a great, | 
had almost said, complete accordance with my sentiments. I read them 
a second time in a practical sense, observing closely whether I might dis- 
cover any thing which, as an acting individual, could lead me off my path ; 
but there also I found myself only advanced and strengthened. Let us, 
therefore, rejoice in this harmony with full confidence.’ 


In another letter he writes: 


‘I was about answering your first letter, when I was surprised by two 
others, in my truly earthly occupations. They are like voices from 
another world to which I can only listen. Continue to refresh and en- 
COMPARE MCs scccccscccce 


It is truly interesting to be made acquainted with the numerous 
and multifarious studies in which Goethe has been engaged. It is 
true, that a mere perusal of the catalogue of his works will show us 
that he is not only a poet, but also an historian, and a natural phi- 
losopher. But in these letters we find that he carried on all these 
different studies and employments at the same time; that, while he 
was superintending a theatre, and figuring in the princely saloons, 
he was not only writing his inimitable poems, but studying nature 
in her inmost recesses, even to the development of butterflies and 
the internal organization of insects and worms, which he dissected 
with his own hands ; and to the structure of mountains, which he 
traversed in his pleasure jaunts. We must, however, hasten to 
other matters. 

It is well known that Schiller was very severe towards his 
literary foes ; the strength of his feelings, and the honest earnest- 
ness with which he viewed every subject, did not allow him to 
proceed with that calculating coolness and self-possession evinced 
by Goethe. Thus Schiller says, in one of his letters, speaking of 
Reichardt, the editor of the periodical Deutschland : 


‘The insect has again been stinging. Really we should hunt it to 
death, else it will never leave us in peace.’ 
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To this Goethe answers : 

‘We must let the cur bark a little while, till we can give him again a 
good thrashing. But generally all oppositionists whose business is to deny 
and pluck off, should be treated like those who deny motion, viz. calmly 
and constantly walk about before their eyes.’ 


In another letter Goethe says : | 

‘It is amusing to observe what it is that vexes that race of people, and 
what they think could vex us—how flat, empty, and vulgar the existence 
of another appears to them, how they direct their arrows against the 
exterior of things, how little they suspect how inaccessible the strong 
hold is in which that man dwells, who is in earnest with himself, and with 
what he does.’ 

Again : 

‘It is a policy not sufficiently known and practised, that the man who 
lays claim to any after-fame, should compel his contemporaries to speak 
out their objections against him. His presence, life, and actions will 
neutralize their effects.’ 


But much, no doubt, of this irritability of Schiller, was owing to 
his bad state of health, which disturbed him so much in the prose- 
cution of his plans. The following passage evinces both his suf- 
ferings and the natural amiability of his temper : 


‘] accept with pleasure your kind invitation to Weimar, but with an 
earnest request that you will in no wise allow your domestic arrangements 
to depend upon me; my cramps, unfortunately, leave me no rest during 
the night, and thus compel me to devote the whole morning to sleep, so 
that it is dangerous to reckon upon me for any given hour of the day. 
You will, therefore, allow me to consider myself in your house as a perfect 
and unnoticed stranger, so isclated as to escape the perplexity of any other 
person's being dependant on his motions. That order which benefits every 
other man, is my bitterest enemy; for, let me but be obliged to undertake 
any thing by a certain time, and that will be found quite sufficient to pre- 
vent my accomplishing it. 

‘ Excuse these preliminaries which I cannot help sending before me, in 
order to make my existence even possible with you. | merely beg the 
miserable liberty of being allowed to be an invalid at your house.’ 

That his ill-health impeded the free development of his mind, 
appears from many passages. Thus he says in one of his letters : 

‘ With all our boasted independence, how are we fettered by the power 
of nature, and what becomes of our will when nature refuses! That over 
which I have brooded for five long weeks, a gentle sunshine has called 
forth in three days; my perseverance hitherto may have certainly prepared 
this development, but the development itself I owe to the quickening 
. oS Se 

The miseries of authors have often been brought before the eye 
of the public ; but the miseries of a publishing author are not so 
generally known. Schiller, with a view to economy, was at one 
time the publisher of the Musenalmanach, which he edited, and to 
which he was also principal contributor. His complaints to Goethe 
on this occasion, are truly amusing. The following are but few. 
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‘I must get a hundred title-pages reprinted; a pity for the money, 
Thus I see myself speedily punished for the evil we have done to bad 
authors. [cannot describe to you the innumerable annoyances the pub- 
lication of the Almanack has put me to these many days; the late arrival of 
the songs alone compels me to make sixty-three fresh parcels......1 am 
afraid we shall not sell those on common paper; and as there are only 
five hundred printed on good, there will be at the same time a deficienc 
of Almanacks for the purchasers, and a deficiency of purchasers for the 
almanacks......I have not written down how many copies are in the 
hands of the binder at Weimar.’ 


To these lamentations Goethe, with his usual coolness and good 
sense, replies : 


‘Such mechanical efforts for which we are not prepared, and which we 
never conduct with the proper exactness, spoil the whole pleasure, and at 


the end, when all things are to correspond, we have the mortification to find 
that all are deficient.’ 


Schiller met with extracrdinary difficulties in the production of 
his immortal drama of Wallenstein. No man was, perhaps, ever so 
convinced of his own deficiencies, nor any one more resolved 
to compensate for them by the utmost exertion of the faculties he 
was conscious of possessing. 


‘The more I rectify my ideas,’ he says, in one of his letters, ‘ about the 
form of the piece, the more overwhelming the mass which I have to manage 
presents itself to my view; and, indeed, without a bold faith in myself, | 
should hardly be able to proceed.’ 

Again :— 


‘ As I want many, even of the commonest, means of a close perception 
of life and men, for stepping out of my own existence on a larger stage, I 
must, like an animal which is deficient in some organs, learn to do more 
with those I possess, and, as it were, use my feet in lieu of hands, In- 
deed, I lose much of my time and power in passing beyond the limits of 
my accidental position, and in preparing tools to seize upon so foreign an 
object as is to me the active, and particularly the political, world.’ 


A few days after he writes :— 


‘I now see pretty clearly, not only what J want and ought to do, but 
also what I have ; the question only is to perform with that which I have 
before and within me, that which I want and ought. You will probably be 
satisfied with the spirit in which I work. I am very successful in keeping 
my matter out of myself, and to give only the subject. 1 might also say, 
that I feel no interest for it, and that I have never united such a coldness 
towards my subject, with so great a zeal for the work. I certainly have 
till now treated the principal character, as well as a few others, with the 
pure love of the poet; it is only for the next after the principal character, 
that of the younger Piccolomini, that I feel a personal affection, by which, 
however, the whole will rather gain than lose,’ &c. 


In another letter he observes :— 


_ ‘The preparations for such a massy work as a drama, puts the mind 
into a strange commotion. Even the first operation of trying to bring a 
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certain method into your labour to prevent your groping about at random, 
is no trifle. I am now about the skeleton, and find that the nature of a 
drama depends on this as much as does the nature of man, I should like 
to know the methods you have employed on those occasions. With me, 
the sentiment is at first without a defined clear object; it does not appear 
till afterwards. A certain musical disposition precedes it, and then comes 
the poetical idea.’ 


The following is Schiller’s opinion of the Christian religion, as 
expressed in one of his letters :— 


‘It seems to me that too little is said about the peculiarity of the 
Christian religion and its enthusiasm ; and that what this religion may be 
to a beautiful soul, or rather, what a beautiful soul may make of this re- 
ligion, is not sufficiently pointed out. I find in the Christian religion, 
virtually, the foundation for all that is highest and noblest ; and the various 
appearances of it in life, seem to me disagreeable and absurd, only from 
their being unhappy representations of these qualities. If we look to the 
true characteristic of Christianity, which distinguishes it from all mono- 
theistical religions, we shall find it to consist in nothing else than the 
REMOVAL OF THE LAw, the kantian Imperative, in the place of which 
Christianity demands free love. It is, therefore, in its pure form, a repre- 
sentation of beautiful morality, or the embodying of holiness, and in this 
sense it is the only poetical religion ; and, in my opinion, this is the reason 
why this religion is so congenial to female natures, and is met with only 
amongst them in any thing like a bearable form.’ * * * 


The following rule of Goethe’s, respecting the management of 
periodicals, ought to be printed in letters of gold, and hung up in 
every editor’s room, merely to show that what most of us have been 
doing for years past, through instinct, like Molliere’s Bourgeois 


Gentilhomme, who had been so long talking prose without know- 
ing it, is founded on the nature of things :— 


‘Tam very far from blaming the admission of certain articles in the 
Almanack. People look there for a social variety, change of tone and 
manner; they want quantity and abundance; the good taste likes to dis- 
tinguish, and the bad finds opportunities to confirm itself, while we are 
only laughing at it.’ 


To this may be added an observation of this amiable writer, 
which deserves almost as much attention as the rule :— 


‘ It always appears to me, that, if on judging of books or of actions, we 
do not express ourselves with a loving sympathy, with a certain partial 
enthusiasm, it is not worth speaking of. The pleasure, the delight, the 
interest we take in an object, is the only thing real about it, and which 
again produces a real effect; all the rest is vain and only destroys.’ 


_We have selected the following miscellaneous passages for their 
pithiness and truth. 


‘Half a man is sufficient to philosophize, and the other half can rest ; 
but the muses completely exhaust us.” * * * ‘ScniLver.’ 


‘Thus much have I Jearned from certain experience that only firm 
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clearness of thought can assist facility. Formerly I thought otherwise, 
dreading harshness and stiffness” * * * ‘Scuitier.’ 


‘I am glad that the idyl on closer examination will stand the test. For 
the jealousy at the end I have two motives. The one taken from nature is 
this, that every unexpected and undeserved happiness in love, is imme- 
diately followed by the fear of losing it; the other taken from art; as the 
idyl takes throughout a pathetic course, wherefore I was obliged to in- 
crease the intensity of the passion to the very end, when the parting bow 
of the poet brings it back again to ease and cheerfulness. So much in 
justification of the inexplicable instinct, by which such things are pro- 
duced.’ ‘ Goerur.’ 

‘The public have no longer the unity of children’s taste, and still less 
that of a thorough cultivation. They are in the middle between both; 
and that is the glorious time for bad authors, but for such as would not 
merely earn gold, bad indeed.’ * * * ‘Scniirer.’ 

‘ Leaving a long and important labour is always more melancholy than 
pleasing. The expanded mind collapses too suddenly, and the power 
cannot very readily be turned to a new object.’ ‘Scniiver.’ 


‘It is after all the pathetic, which first engages the soul; subsequently, 
the sentiment unites for the enjoyment of calm beauty.’ * Scni iver.’ 


‘It is delightful, that with every due respect for certain established forms 
of society, as soon as pure humanity is at stake, you throw birth and 
rank into their proper insignificance, and this, as it should be, without a 
word of apology.’ ‘ScuiLver,’ 


We might go on filling many pages with extracts from this re- 
markable work, were we only to translate the aphorism with which 
it abounds. But, fearing we have even now transgressed our limits, 
we must conclude, by referring all our readers who understand 
German, to the work itself, and by wishing that one of our spirited 
booksellers might publish a translation, for the benefit of those who 
are unacquainted with the noble language of our Germanic brethren. 





Ant. V.—Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau et sur celles décharnes de ses par- 
ties, avec des Observations sur la Possibilité de reconnéitre les Instincts, 
les Penchants, les Talens, ou les Dispositions, Morales, et Intellectuelles 
des Hommes, et des Animaux, par la Configuration de leur Cerveau 
et de leur Téte. Par F. J. Gall. 6 vols. 8vo. Baillére, a Paris. 


Dr. Gatt, the founder of the fanciful speculations and theoretical 
notions which are now woven into a system, and designated 
phrenology, appears to have been a very remarkable man ;— 
full of original thoughts and ingenious arguments, arising from 
acuteness of observation and enthusiastic research, all of which, 
however, are more or less twisted awry, or tinged with the 
chromatic hues of his singular fancies. He studied nature 
most ardently, we readily grant; but always with an obliquity 
of vision which prevented him from seeing the true bearings 
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and positions of objects, or the true causes of effects and phe- 
nomena. Like most theorists, indeed, he sees nothing but his 
theory wherever he turns, and though he may meet with facts to 
contradict it in countless numbers, he contrives to fashion the most 
untoward of these into “ confirmations strong.” 

We were much pleased—and few can fail to be pleased, with the 
history which he gives of what he calls his discovery of phrenology 
—but which we should be disposed to consider as the circum- 
stances that suggested his systematic fancies, and gave an oblique 
bias to all his subsequent studies. This will appear more strikingly 
as we proceed : the following is his own account of the matter ;-- 


‘From the most tender period of my youth, I lived in the bosom of my 
family, composed of several brothers and sisters, and in the midst of a 
great number of associates and schoolfellows. Each of these individuals 
possessed some particular talent, quality, or propensity, which distin- 
guished him from the rest. This diversity determined our indifference, or 
our reciprocal affections and aversions, as well as our disdain, emulation, 
and pursuits. In infancy, we are seldom liable to be deceived by preju- 
dice: we take things as they are. We easily judged who amongst us 
was virtuous, or inclined to vice; discreet, or rash; candid, or dissem- 
bling; sincere, or false; peaceable, or quarrelsome ; good, or bad, &c. 
Some were distinguished by the excellence of their penmanship, others by 
their readiness in calculations, and others by their aptitude for learning 
either history, or geography, or languages. One shone in his compositions 
by the elegance of his periods; another was remarkable by his harsh and 
uninteresting style ; and another eminent by the connection of his reason- 
ings, and the energy of his expressions. A great number exhibited the 
possession of talent, and disclosed a penchant for things which were not 
by any means the object of our instruction, Some carved out figures, and 
designed very well; some devoted their leisure to painting, or to the cul- 
tivation of a small garden, whilst their companions were engaged in turbu- 
lent games ; others were delighted to rove in forests, to join the chase, to 
seek birds’-nests, to coll.ct flowers, insects, and shells. In this manner 
each of us developedhis natural character, and I never observed that he 
who one year had been a cheating and treacherous companion, became 
the year after a sure and faithful friend. 

‘The schoolfellows, whom I had the greatest reason to fear, were those 
who learnt by rote, with such an extreme facility, that, when examinations 
occurred, frequently raised themselves to the place, which I had obtained 
by the merits of my compositions. 

‘Some years afterwards I changed my residence, and had still the mis- 
fortune to encounter those who were endowed with as great a facility for 
learning by rote. It was, then, I remarked, that they all resembled my 
old companions in respect of their eyes, which were large and projecting. 

‘Two years later, 1 went toa University. My attention was, at first, 
fixed upon m y new schoolfellows, who, in the flower of life, had large 
projecting eyes. They generally boasted to me of the excellence of their 
memory, and, although, they were not, under many considerations, my 
superiors, all surpassed me, when there was any thing to be learnt by rote, 
or long passages to be recited with correctness. 
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‘This observation having been confirmed to me by the students of other 
classes. {[ should naturally expect to find a great facility of learning by 
rote, in those whom I remarked to have large projecting eyes. I could 
not believe that the union of two circumstances, which had particularly 
struck me on these different occasions, was nothing more than the effect 
of chance. After having satisfied myself of this, I began to suspect 
that there must exist a connection between this conformation of the eyes, 
and the facility of learning by heart. 

‘ After many reflections and observations, I imagined, that if the me- 
mory was thus pourtrayed by external signs, it might, also, be so with 
other intellectual talents or faculties. From that moment all individuals 
who were eminent for any particular quality or faculty, became the object 
of my attention, and the form of their heads was my chief and deep 
study. By degrees I began to flatter myself, that I had discovered some 
exterior characteristics, which were constantly to be observed in great 
painters, musicians, and mechanics, and which evidently denoted a de- 
cided disposition for painting, music, and mechanical arts.’—Tome i, p. 4. 

That Gall continued to pursue the same line of observation till his 
death, in August, 1828, appears from what we are told by an 
English gentleman who visited him a few months before, and who 
describes the Doctor as a middle-sized personage, well proportioned, 
but thin and rather pallid, possessed of a capacious head and 
chest, and having a penetrating and peculiarly brilliant eye, 
features large, and strongly marked, though devoid of coarseness, 
“‘ After presenting my letters of introduction to him” (our informant 
continues) ‘‘he shewed me into a room, the walls of which were 
covered with bird-cages, and the floor with dogs, cats, &c. Ob- 
serving that | was surprised at the number of his companions, he 
observed, ‘ All you Englishmen take me for a bird-catcher. 1am 
sure, you feel surprised, that [ am not somewhat differently made 
to any of you. and that I should employ my time talking to birds.’ 
‘ Birds, Sir, differ in their dispositions, like men; and if they 
were but of more consequence, the peculiarity of their characters 
would have been as well delineated.’—* Do you think—’ said he, 
turning his eyes to two beautiful dogs at his feet, which were en- 
deavouring to gain his attention; “do | a think, that these little 
pets possess pride and vanity like man?’ ‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘I have 
remarked their vanity frequently.’ ‘ We will call both feelings 
into action,’ said he. He then caressed the whelp, and took it 
into his arms: ‘ Mark his mother’s offended pride,’ said he, as 
she walked quietly across the chamber to her mat: ‘ do you think 
she will come if I call her?’ ‘QO, yes,’ I answered. ‘ No, not 
at all.” He made the attempt, but she heeded not the hand she 
had so earnestly endeavoured to lick but an instant before. ‘She 
will not speak to me to-day,’ said the Doctor. 

“‘ He then described to me the peculiarity of many of his birds, 
and I was astonished to find that he seemed familiar, also, with their 
dispositions (if I may be allowed the word). ‘‘ Do you think a 
man’s time would be wasted thus in England? You are a wealthy 
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and powerful nation, and as long as the equilibrium exists between 
the two, so shall you remain; but this never has existed, nor can, 
beyond a certain period. Such is your industry, stimulated by the 
love of gain, that your whole life is spun out before you are aware 
the wheel is turning ; and so highly do you value commerce, that 
it stands in the place of self-knowledge, and an acquaintance with 
nature, and her immense laboratory.’ 

“] was delighted with his conversation, he seemed to me to take 
a wider view in the contemplation of man than any other person 
with whom I had ever conversed. During breakfast, he fre- 
quently fed the little suitors, who approached as near as their iron 
bars would admit. ‘ You see they all know me,’ said he, ‘and 
will feed from my hand, except the blackbird, who must gain his 
morsel by stealth before he eats it ; we will retire an instant, and in 
our absence he will take the bread.’ On our return, we found he 
had secreted it in a corner of his cage. I mention these, otherwise 
uninteresting anecdotes, to show how much Dr. Gall had studied 
the peculiarities of the smaller animals.” 

But though we cannot help admiring Dr. Gall’s materials of 
study, we by no means coincide with the deductions which he 
made from his observations ; for these, so far as we have examined 
them, (and we have paid more attention to phrenology than most 
of its opponents condescend to do) appear to us to be unsatisfactory, 
dreamy, and vague, and altogether deficient in that definite and 
ptecise character indispensable to scientific accuracy. Were these 
our only objections, however, we might be disposed to waive them in 
favour of the ingenuity of Dr. Gall and his disciples ; but, inde- 
pendently of its physical vagueness aud incongruity, there appear 
to us very strong objections against the system of a moral and re- 
ligious nature—which are sufficient to stamp it with the character 
of a quack romance, rather than a theory of science and utility. 

This our charge is made good against Craniology, Phrenology, or 
whatever it may be called, from the single fact, that all our dispo- 
sitions and propensities, good and evil, are according to its 


affections of the brain similar to hunger and thirst, as affections of 


the stomach ; appetites, in fact, which must be gratified, whatever 
be their object ; and whether it be to covet, to steal, to hide, or to 
destroy—the appetite must be satisfied with its proper food, of 
theft or of destruction. This way of supporting the influence of 
heaven-born passion, is even worse than that of novels and plays, 
for many will read a book pretending to philosophy and to rea- 
soning from fact, who wil) not deign to read Werter, or the 
Stranger, or the Robbers. 

It is, therefore, evident, that according to this system the soul 
can have no distinct existence, independent and away from the brain, 
and its catalogue of appetites. We know that Dr. Gall, and his 
disciples, expressly deny the charge of materialism, although there 
surely must be something in it, since both he and (if we mistake not) 
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Dr. Spurzheim, were banished from their native country on this 
very charge. To deny, indeed, the materialism of the system, will 
not do; it cannot stand for a moment without it, unless the doc. 
trine of the brain appetites, the basis of the system, be abandoned. 
These appetites are described as requiring each their peculiar food 
among which we find murder and theft gravely catalogued, and 
instances are given of persons who murdered and stole from no 
other motive, than to satisfy the brain a sat of murder and 
theft, which hungered for gratification. Among other instances 
of this sort, we are told of a young woman, who declared upon 
oath, in a court of justice, that she had an illegitimate child solely 
for the purpose of enjoying the pleasure of murdering it as soon as 
it was born, to gratify her appetite for murder. If this be human 
nature, we henceforth renounce all fellowship with it. 

We refer to the materialism of the system, which in every page 
meets us under a shape no less questionable, than the general doc- 
trine of the brain appetites ; we refer to the evident anxiety shown 
to level mankind with the brutes, by a comparison of their various 
dispositions and propensities. Many of the organs, as they are 
called, were actually discovered by instituting comparisons between 
the human skull and those of brutes. For example, the organ of 
Philoprogenitiveness, or the appetite of love of offspring, was dis- 
covered, and is still supported, on the comparison of the skulls of 
the cuckoo, the crocodile, and the turtle, which have but little care 
of their young ; and the skulls of the turtle-dove and the pelican, 
whose opposite dispositions have been long proverbial. It is thence 
concluded, that the man, or woman, who has a skull formed en 
arriere, like any of these avimals, shall have a corresponding pro- 
pensity. That is, this propensity is the same in man and in brutes, 
and arises from the same cause, namely, a bulging out, or protu- 
berance of the brain, discovered externally by a bump. 

We doubt not in the least, that there are such differences in the 
conformation of the head, as there are differences of conformation 
in the feet ; and we doubt not that certain conformations of the 
head or of the feet, may be sometimes found attendant on certain 
characters and dispositions. But what we deprecate—and we 
cannot do so too strongly—is the drawing of hasty conclusions 
concerning these, which may hold, perhaps, in one case out of ten 
thousand, in the same way as a quack medicine may cure one and 
kill ten thousand. The folly lies in looking only to the single in- 
stance, and overlooking altogether, the more numerous exceptions. 
Such, we conceive, is the nature of the evidence for the delusion, 
dignified in the eyes of those who love unintelligible words, by the 
sounding name of Phrenology, which, so far as it relates to the 
human mind, is most grossly false in all its details, and not only 
false, but dangerous, as it goes to affirm the soul to be material, 
and its power to be of the same nature with animal appetites. 
With respect, however, to comparisons of man with the brute 
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creation, we must give Dr Gall credit for being more rational than 
most of his phrenological disciples, as will appear from the follow- 
ing passage, with the greater part of which we should be disposed 
to agree : 

‘ The same progression which exists in the gradual perfection of animal 
organization, as far as regards vegetable life only, is observed in the gra- 
dual perfection of the nervous system, and of animal life, which depends 
upon it. Comparative anatomy has followed the gradual perfection of 
animals ; from the most simple absorbent vessels, to the most complicated 
apparatus of mastication, deglutition, and digestion—to the most perfect 
circulation. With every fresh viscus, every fresh apparatus for sensation, 
is discovered a fresh function, and this function is more complicated in 
proportion, as the organization of the viscus, or apparatus of sensation, is 
more perfect. The stomach, kidneys, lungs, heart, eyes, ears, are the more 
complicated as their functions become so. 

‘ The same gradation may be demonstrated in the structure of the brain 
of the different species. I have demonstrated in the preceding chapter, 
that the existence of such moral quality and intellectual faculty, depends 
solely upon the presence of certain determinate cerebral parts, and not 
upon the whole mass of brain. It follows that the number of the faculties 
is in direct proportion to the integrant parts ofthe brain. In insects, fish, 
and amphibia, the nervous mass contained in the cerebral reservoir, is still 
divided into several distinct masses. The greater part of these are not 
integrant parts of the brain, properly so called. They are ganglia, from 
which arise the nerves of smell, hearing, sight, &c. The two hemispheres, 
properly so called, are placed behind the two ganglia of the olfactory 
nerves, and are the more complicated, as the industrial instincts are more, 
numerous; the cerebellum, in these animals, generally forms a hollow 
pouch, sometimes placed horizontally, sometimes folded together. 

‘In birds, the two hemispheres are already more considerable, although 
distinct convolutions cannot be discovered. The cerebellum still consists 
merely of its middle, or fundamental part; but already appears composed 
of many rings placed side by side. 

‘In the small mammalia, the shrew-mouse, the mouse, rat, squirrel, 
weasel, &c. convolutions are not yet discoverable. But as they are already 
distinctly found in the other larger rodentia, the beaver, kangaroo, &c., we 
may suppose that they equally exist in them. 

‘In larger mammalia, the cat, pole-cat, marten, fox, dog, ape, the con- 
volutions are more distinct and numerous, but their form varies according 
to the species. 

‘In the dolphin, elephant, and man, they are more numerous and deep 
than in the beaver, kangaroo, cat, &c., and their form and direction vary 
completely according to the species. 

‘ In all the mammalia, the cerebellum possesses, besides the middle, or 
fundamental part, two lateral parts, which are more or less complicated, 
according to the species; and as the soi-disant pous varolii, or the soi- 
disunt cerebral ganglia, i.e. the transverse layers of nervous bands, are 
only the commisure, or junction of the lateral parts of the cerebellum, 
they are found in all the mammalia, and in none of the ovipara. 

‘ The number of the integral parts, or of the convolutions of the brain, 
varies equally in the different species of mammalia; in some, the anterior 
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lobes of the hemispheres are larger, or more elevated ; in others, again, the 
inferior parts of the anterior lobes are nearly wanting. The middle lobes 
and the other convolutions, present similar varieties. 

‘In this way the integrant parts of the brain augment in number and de- 
velopment, as we pass from a less perfect to a more perfect animal, till 
we arrive at the brain of man, who, in the anterior superior, and in the 
superior region of the frontal bone, possesses several parts, of which other 
animals are deprived, and by means of which he is endowed with the most 
eminent qualities and faculties, with reason, and the feeling of religion and 
existence of God.’—vol. ii. p, 364. 

‘Some pretend to discover a striking resemblance between an ourang- 
outang and that of a man. But in the first place, the difference of their 
volume is as five to one; their convolutions differ considerably in number 
and structure ; the anterior lobes, especially, are contracted into a cone, 
flattened above, hollow below, &c.; and the difference is still more re- 
markable in other simiee.’—vol. vi. p. 298, 


It must be confessed that there is a very considerable sprinkling 
of truth in the Doctor’s remarks upon the mental faculties, which, 
apart from the system they are brought to support, are well wor- 
thy of perusal. Instead of dividing these faculties, as is done by 
Dugdale Stewart, and others, into perception, attention, memory, 
judgment, &c. as fundamental faculties, and viewing the power of 
taste, a genius for poetry, for painting, for music, for mathematics, 
&c. as more complicated powers, or capacities, which are gradually 
formed by particular habits of study, or of business, Dr. Gall 
regards these last powers as distinct faculties ; and perception, at- 
tention, memory, judgment, &c. merely as modes or varieties, 
common to the action of each faculty. He contends, that when 
we see a boy brought up exactly like his brothers and sisters, dis- 
playing fine musical talent, or an astonishing power of calculation, 
though in all other respects a child, his pre-eminence cannot be 
explained by particular habits of study, or of business, nor by mere 
strength of judgment, memory, &c. That the boy has a — 
perception of melody, a strong memory of tunes, a strong musica 


imagination, a strong musical judgment, or a strong ee 


memory, and judgment of numbers; but is not clearer headed, or 
more attentive on any other point, while men of the strongest sense 
may have no perception, memory, or judgment of tunes, or may 
calculate with extreme difficulty. It is the same with regard to 
instinct. Writers consider instinct a general faculty, while it 1s 
oe | the inherent disposition to activity possessed by every faculty, 
and there are, shentliens as many instincts as fundamental facul- 
ties. By instinct, the spider spreads a web and ensnares flies: the 
working bee constructs cells, but does not kill flies to support 
itself; it takes care of the young, but does not copulate. Many 
male animals copulate, but take no care of their young; the 
cuckoo, both male and female, abandons the charge of bringing 
up its young to other birds, although it is impelled to copulation 
by a very ardent instinct. The castor builds a hut, but’ neither 
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sings nor hunts ; the dog hants, but does not build; the butcher- 
Tm builds, and preys; the quail does not mate, but copu- 
lates, takes care of its young, ard migrates ; the partridge mates, 
copulates, and takes care of its young, but does not migrate; the 
wolf, fox, roebuck, and rabbit, marry, and take care of their youn 
conjointly with the female ; the dog, stag, and hare, copulate with 
the first female they meet, and never know their offspring. The 
vigorous wolf, the artful and timid hare, do not burrow like the 
courageous rabbit and the cunning fox. Rabbits live in republics, 
and place sentinels, which is neither done by the fox nor the hare. 
How, he asks, can these various instincts exist in one species of 
animals and not in another? How can they be salteae so dif- 
ferently ? If instinct were a single and general faculty, every in- 
stinct should show itself, not only at once, but also in the same 
degree, and yet while in the young animal many instincts act with 
great force, others are still quite inactive : some instincts act at 
one season, others at another. There is one season for propaga- 
tion, another for emigration ; one season for living solitarily, ano- 
ther for assembling in companies, and for collecting provisions. 
And how, he asks again, can we explain, on the supposition of a 
general instinct, why the different instincts do not exist merely 
separate in different species of animals, but that many of them are 
even contradictory. (See vol. vi. p. 415, &c.) 

There seems to be much plausibility in all this, if we reflect on 
the various talents and dispositions of persons who are placed in 
the same circumstances ; how unsuccessfully some apply with the 
utmost perseverance to a branch of study in which another under 
the same instructions, or, perhaps, scarcely assisted at all, or even 
with every impediment thrown in his way, reaches excellence with 
little trouble, and again fails in one in which the first is, on the 
other hand, successful ; how early various tempers are developed 
among children of the same nursery ; how hereditary are peculiari- 
ties of talent and character ; how similar some persons are to each 
other in one point of talent and character, and dissimilar in another ; 
how positively contradictory many points of the same character 
are found; how exactly the same is true of all species of 
brutes, and of all individuals amongst them, each species 
having its peculiar nature, and each individual its peculiar 
character. But instead of concluding, with Dr. Gall and 
his disciples, that there is therefore one innate faculty for numbers, 
and another for colours, a third for music, &c., with a variety of 
distinct innate sentiments and propensities; and that memory and 
judgment are but modes of aetion common to the different facul- 
ties, we should be disposed to refer those varieties and pecultarities 
of character and talent to the physical strength or weakness, ob- 
tuseness or sensibility, in the constitution. e are the more con- 
firmed in this view, which we cannot at present spare room to de- 
velope, by examining our author’s tests for ascertaining a faculty to 
be primitive and innate. He _ 
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‘ An instinct, inclination, sentiment, or talent, deserves the denomina- 
tion of fundamental, primitive or radical : 

‘1. When a quality or faculty (or its organ) is not manifested, nor de- 
veloped, nor diminishes at the same time with others, Thus the instinct 
of generation (with its organ) is generally developed and manifested later 
than other inclinations. Thus the memory of names usually grows weak 
sooner than the other faculties. 

‘2, When in the same individual, a quality or faculty is more or less 
active (and its corresponding cerebral part more or less developed) than 
the others. Thus the greatest sculptors have not the least disposition to 
music ; the greatest poets little talent for mathematics. 

«3. When a single quality or faculty is active, whilst the others are 
paralyzed, (and only the corresponding organ developed.) Thus persons 
imbecile in every other respect, are often violently impelled by physical 
love, or have a great talent for imitation, &c. 


‘4, When all the other qualities and faculties being active, (and all the 
other organs sufficiently developed,) one single quality or faculty is in- 
active, (and one single organ not developed.) Thus certain individuals 
cannot comprehend that two and two make four; others detest music, or 
women. 

«5. When, in mental diseases, one quality or faculty only suffers, or 
one only is entire. Thus one insane person is mad only in regard to re- 
ligion, to pride, &c.; another, although mad in every respect, still gives 
lessons in music with great intelligence. 

‘6. When the same quality or faculty is quite differently manifested in 

the two sexes of the same species of animal (and the organ is differently 
developed in the two.) Thus the love of offspring (with its organ) is more 
developed in the females of most animals; thus, among singing birds, the 
male only sings, (and has the organ well developed.) 
' £7, When the same quality or faculty (and the same organ) always 
exists in one species, aud is deficient in another. ‘Thus many species of 
birds, the dog, the horse, &c. have no inclination (nor organ) for construc- 
tion, though so strikingly manifested in other kinds of birds, in the squirrel, 
in the castor, Thus, certain kinds of animals are predaceous, migrate, 
sing, take care of their young, while other kinds are frugiverous, lead sta- 
tionary lives, do not sing, abandon their offspring.’—vol. iii. p.213. _ 

By investigating the faculties according to these characteristics, 
Dr. Gall thinks he can ascertain twenty-seven, which is con- 
siderably fewer than the numbers catalogued by his British dis- 
ciples ; thirty-three is the number last published. These faculties, 
moreover, have each an appropriate locality in the brain, which is 
frequently manifested by an elevation, or the contrary in the por- 
tion of the skull which covers it, according to the following distri- 
bution, which will be more easily understood by referring to a 
plaster bust, or a print mapped out in the phrenological manner : 

1, That the organs of the faculties or qualities common to man 
and brutes, are placed in parts of the brain common to men and 
brutes ; at the inferior-posterior, the posterior-inferior, and inferior- 
anterior parts of the brain, v. c. of the instinct of propagation, the 


love of offspring, the instinct of self defence, of appropriating, of 
stratagem, &c. 





2. Those which belong to man exclusively, and form the barrier 
between man and brutes, are placed in parts of the brain not 

sessed by brutes, viz. the anterior, superior, and superior of 
the front; v. c. of comparative sagacity, casuality, with poetic 
talent, and the disposition to religious feelings. 


3. The more indispensable a quality or faculty, the nearer are its 
organs placed to the base of the brain, or median line. The first 
and most indispensable—the instinct of propagation, lies nearest 
the base: that of the love of offspring follows. The organ of the 
sense of localities is more indispensable than that of the sense of 
tunes or numbers; accordingly the former is situated nearer the 
median line than the two latter. 


4. The organs of fundamental qualities and faculties, which mu- 
tually assist each other, are placed near to each other, v. c. the love 
of propagation and of offspring, of self-defence, and the instinct to 
destroy life, of tones and numbers. 


5. The organs of analogous fundamental qualities and faculties 
are equally placed near each other; v.c. the organs of the relations 
of places, colours, tones, and numbers, are placed in the same line, 
as well as the organs of the superior faculties, and the organs of 
the inferior propensities. 

We must give Dr. Gall full credit for his persevering exertions in 
attempting to ascertain the cerebral, or rather cranial locality of 
each of these organs, which had he been a pretender, he would have 
fixed at random, without giving himself any farther trouble. We 
have already seen how he was led to infer the locality of the faculty, 
and the organ of language; and he traced in the same manner one 
organ after another, just as it might happen. He becomes so warm 
upon this subject that he forgets his usual modesty, and exclaims, 
‘I defy those who attribute my determination of the fundamental 
faculties, and of the seat of their organs, to caprice or arbitrary 
choice, to possess a tenth part of the talent necessary for the most 
obscure presentment of this beautiful arrangement.’ (vol. iii. p. 210.) 
His method was, upon finding two individuals remarkable in the 
same point of character, and casting their heads, to examine the 
casts daily for months before he could fix upon the precise configu- 
ration in which they agreed. For many years he was unwearied in 
travelling to most of the prisons, mad-houses, and hospitals of the 
continent, examining the habits and heads of brutes innumerable 
for comparison, and engaging persons at salaries to examine points 
forhim in the way of reading, of dissecting, of casting, and of ob- 
serving individuals. 

In imitation of Dr. Gall, we are strongly recommended by phre- 
nological writers to frequent mad-houses, churches, prisons, theatres, 
and courts of law, where numerous studies may be found in the 
heads of the persons assembled there; and they are anxious that 
every body should become a proselyte, in order to perfect the 
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inquiry by a multiplied observation. 1h certain circles, which we 
hope are both confined and few in number, we have the means of 
knowing that the mania has already spread too much. For ex- 
ample, we have known more than one instance in which the heads 
of servants were examined, previous to engaging them, and in which 
those who had any suspicious bump were rejected, though other- 
wise their character was good. We have even known the system 
influence the opinion of a juryman, though his fellow-jurors, not 
being illuminati, were all against him. rege it in this light, it 
becomes greatly more serious than a matter of vain An oth 
and every rational person ought to set himself against the delusion. 
Who could have believed, in these enlightened times, we should 
have begun to imitate savage tribes in squeezing and moulding the 
heads of our children? Yet such a project has been proposed for 
the purpose of ‘aay the requisite bumps to form a great cha- 
racter. According to this project, nothing more is necessary to 
produce a Newton, or a Columbus, or a Washington, or a Shak- 
speare, than to procure a mould of the particular head, which it is 
wished to imitate, and by pinching, squeezing, and binding, to form 
that ofthe child to correspond. 

One thing suggests itself unfavourable to this, granting it prac- 
ticable and the system true; namely, that a person may have the 
requisite bumps in perfection, and yet the faculties or appetites may 
lie dormant. This, it will be perceived, is a most convenient loop- 
hole for our phrenologists to escape through, whenever they are 
puzzled: and accordingly when characters are not found to corres- 
pond with the bumps, the faculties of the protuberant ones are 
either said to be dormant, or counteracted by some other bump! 
Such is a specimen of the subterfuges to which the supporters of a 
+ yaa are driven. Wedo not, however, make these objections in 
the spirit of cavil, how much soever we may have used strong and 
even severe expressions. We beg that these may be applied to the 
system only, and not to Dr. Gall or his disciples. Indeed it would 
be exceedingly unhandsome to speak harshly of a man, who bears 
with so much apparent composure the ill-treatment which he has 
had to endure from the enemies of his system. The following pas- 


sage forcibly demonstrates his good intentions, whatever the con- 
sequences of his doctrines are or may be. 


‘The followers of the different schools of philosophy among the Greeks 
accused each other of impiety and perjury. The people, in their turn, de- 
tested the philosophers, om | accused those who investigated principles 
with presumptuously encroaching upon the rights of the Deity. The 
novelty of the opinions of Pythagoras caused his banishment from Athens ; 
those of Anaxagoras threw him into prison; the Abderites treated Demo- 
critus as a madman, because he dissected dead bodies to discover the cause 
of insanity ; and Socrates, for demonstrating the unity of God, was con- 
demned to drink hemlock. 


‘The same scandal has been renewed at all times, and in all nations. 
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Many of those who distinguished themselves in the fourteenth century by 
their knowledge of natural things, were put to death by magicians, 
Galileo, for proving the earth’s motion, was imprisoned at the age of 
seventy. Those who first maintained the influence of climate upon the 
intellectual faculties of nations, were suspected of materialism. 

‘ Universally, nature treats new truths and their discoverers in a singular 
and uniform manner. With what indignation and animosity have not the 
greatest benefits been rejected? For instance, potatoes, Fecauian bark, 
vaccination, &c. Assoon as Varolius made his anatomical discoveries, he 
was decried by Silvius as the most infamous and ignorant madman. 
Vesanum, litterarum imperitissimum, arrogantissimum, calumniatorem 
maledicentissimum, rerum omnium, ignarissimum ; transfugam, impium, 
ingratum, monstrum ignorantie, impietatis exemplar perniciosissimum , quod 
pestilentiali habitu Europam venenat, &c. Varolius was reproached with 
dazzing his auditors by a seductive eloquence, and artificially affecting the 
prolongation of the optic nerves as far as the thalami. Harvey, for main- 
taining the circulation of the blood, was treated as a visionary ; and de- 
pravity went so far as to attempt his ruin with James and Charles the First. 
When it was no longer possible to shorten the optic nerve, or arrest the 
course of the blood in its vessels, the honour of these discoveries was all at 
once given to Hippocrates. The physical truths announced by Linneus, 
Buffon, the pious philosopher Bonnet, by George Le Roy, were repre- 
sented as impieties likely to ruin religion and morality. Even the virtuous 
and generous Lavater was treated as a fatalist and materialist. Every where 
do fatalism and materialism, placed before the sanctuary of truth, make the 
world retire. Every where do those, upon whose judgment the public 
relies, not merely ascribe to the author of a discovery the absurdities of 
their own prejudices, but even renounce established truths, if contrary to 
their purposes, and revive ancient errors, if calculated to ruin the man who 
is in their way. 

‘ This is a faithful picture of what has happened to me. I have, there- 
fore, some reason to be proud of having experienced the same lot as men 
to whom the world is indebted for so greata mass of knowledge, It seems 
that nature has subjected all truths to persecution, in order to establish 
them the more firmly; for he who can suatch one from her, always pre- 
sents a front of brass to the darts hurled against him, and has always force 
enough to defend and establish it. History shows us that all the efforts 
and sophisms, which are to be directed against a truth once drawn from 
darkness, fall like dust blown by the winds against a rock. 

‘The instance of Aristotle and Descartes should particularly be quoted, 
when we wish to display the influence of 7 aoe upon the good or bad 
fortune of new doctrines. The opponents of Aristotle burnt his books; 
afterwards, the books of Ramus, who had written against Aristotle, were 
burnt, and the opponents of the philosopher of Stagira declared heretics ; 
and it was even forbidden by law to dispute his doctrines, under pain of 
being sent to the gallies. Now, there is no longer any discussion about 
the philosophy of Aristotle. Descartes was persecuted because he taught 
the innateness of ideas, and the University of Paris burnt bis books. He 
had written the most sublime thoughts upon the existence of God; Voet, 
his enemy, accused him of atheism. Afterwards, this same university de- 
clares itself in favour of innate ideas; and when Locke and Cordillac 
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attacked innate ideas, the cry of materialism and fatalism resounded on all 
sides. 

‘Thus the same opinions have at one time been regarded as dangerous 
because they were new, and at another as useful, because they were 
ancient. We must, therefore, pity mankind, and conclude that the opi- 
nions of contemporaries, as to the truth or error, and dangerous or innocent 
tendencies of a doctrine, are very suspicious, and that the author of a dis- 
covery should be anxious only to ascertain whether he has really discovered 
a truth or not.’—vol. i. p. 221, &c. 

We feel much of the force of these observations, and yet, after 
weighing them with some scrutiny and care, we cannot bring our- 
selves to retract aught of what we have above thought it our duty 
to say against the author’s systematic doctrines, the chief of which 
appear to rest upon the most vague and fanciful proofs. When 
applied to individuals, the alleged discovery of characteristic dis- 
positions is frequently most absurd and ludicrous. In a lecture, 
for example, lately delivered in London, by a physician who was a 
disciple of the system, he stated that he had attended a patient in 
the Dublin Hospital, in whom the brain-appetite of language was 
so insatiable, that she talked incessantly, except during sleep. 
After death, the head of this talking woman was dissected, when 
it was found the organ of language had worked with so much 
assiduity, that it had almost drilled a hole in the skull!!! 

We may give another instance of phrenological absurdity, from 
the examination of the skull of King Robert Bruce, the hero of 
Bannockburn, recently discovered at Dumferline. The system is 
accordingly represented by its followers in the interesting light, as 
an auxiliary to history—as confirming, forsooth, or refuting, upon 
scientific principles, the frequently vague accounts of historians. 
We follow the account given by Sir George Mackenzie, a distin- 
guished member of the Phrenological Society of Edinburgh. 
Previous to seeing this account, we had heard it rumoured, that 
the Scots Phrenologists had decided Bruce to be a coward and a 
poltroon, at least while he wore the skull in question ; but we must 
do Sir George the justice to say, that the rumour was most false 
and malicious, as courage is one of the first organs which he re- 
marks, as being largely developed in the skull. It is, indeed, only 
by examining the sculls of persons distinguished like Bruce, that 
the system is supported ; it was in this way, at first got up by Dr. 
Gall, and it would have been a woeful dereliction of principle to 
have made Bruce a coward. 

Along with courage, Sir George found in the skull of Bruce, that 
firmness was “in great proportion, as well as love of approbation 
and self-esteem. Destructiveness, too,” he says, ‘is large ; and 
there is no doubt that Cumming fell by the hand of Bruce. 
Secretiveness is also large, so necessary to a man who undertakes 
the management of public affairs ; but the sense of justice seems 
to have been scarcely sufficient to guide him in the path of recti- 
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tude. Veneration is well marked, but benevolence is not particu- 
larly prominent. The former led him to regret that he had not 
accomplished his purpose of visiting the Holy Land, and to direct 
that his heart should be carried thither after his death. No acts 
are ascribed to him to mark him as a being possessed of superior 
wisdom, or of a character particularly amiable ; and a hero may be 
both a bad man and not remarkably clever.” Mark what follows. 
«The reader is requested to compare the skull of Carnimbeigle, the 
New Holland Chief, with that of Robert Bruce.” Sir George 

sesses this inestimable treasure, to wit, Carnimbeigle’s skull, 
and finds that he had confidence in himself, courage in a high 
degree, ambition, a strong sense of justice (in which Bruce was 
very deficient), besides much cautiousness, and a talent for stra- 
tagem. 

it may be worth while to notice that Dr. Gall’s disciples have 
made several innovations, or as they term it, discoveries, in addi- 
tion to the system of their master. One of these is, the attempt to 
establish a new brain-appetite, under the name of Supernaturality, 
or the Appetite for the Marvellous, which lies between the organ 
of Hope and that of Ideality. Those who possess it in perfection, 
“are disposed to mysticism, to have visions, to see ghosts, de- 
mons, and phantoms, and to believe in astrology, magic, and 
sorcery.” ‘It contributes much, also, to religious faith, by in- 
ducing a belief of mysteries and miracles.” So says Dr. Spurzheim, 
and it is added, that a few of our best living poets and novelists 
have this appetite, of great capacity. This is a very comfortable 
piece of information to all those who may have the organ strongly 
developed, and might be alarmed lest they should, in consequence, 
receive a vision from departed spirits, or from some of old Lucifer’s 
myrmidons—an occurrence which many would encounter for the 
honour of becoming great poets. 

The spirit of innovation, however, does not hold with adding to 
the system; for the Edinburgh Phrenologists have actually ven- 
tured upon the rejection of the brain-appetite, denominated Inha- 
bitativeness. Now we protest strongly against this conduct, as 
being contrary to good disciplineship, particularly where a Ger- 
man is the master. The disciples of Kant, Werner, Mesmer, Von 
Feinagle, and Beer, look upon their masters as all perfect and in- 
fallible, and would almost as soon think of resigning their exist- 
ence, as of altering, or objecting to, their lessons and doctrines. 
Whence, then, comes the anomaly of members of the Edinburgh 
Society renouncing their allegiance in the case of Inhabitativeness, 
when they are such faithful adherents to the other parts of the sys- 
tem? It must, indeed, be confessed, that this appetite of inha- 
bitativeness is not the least absurd in the catalogue ; for we are 
told, that according to its development, it causes one rat to live in 
a garret, and another rat in a cellar, or in a coal-pit; and induces 
cod-fish to live in water rather than on land ; and cats to live on 
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land rather than in water. On considering these cases more cir- 
ecumspectly, the Edinburgh Phrenologists were for once deserted 
by their credulity, and ventured accordingly to refute the Doctor, 
in spite of bis ‘‘ autos ¢gm .” The following is their reasoning, but 
we vouch pot for its excellence :— 

‘‘ In the lower animals, it is extremely probable that a faculty, 
or several faculties, of this kind may exist, directing some to seek 
their food and safety in water, and some to build nests on trees 
and on rocky cliffs, But in regard to the existence of this organ 
even among lower animals, many difficulties are to be encountered, 

‘or instance, we cannot conceive that the same faculty prompts a 
rook to make a nest on a lofty tree, and the rabbit to burrow in the 
ground. It is possible that there may be a faculty in man, which 
inclines him to be stationary or sedentary. Such a faculty, how- 
ever, would be different from that described under the name of 
Inhabitativeness ! !!” 

Such is the nonsense written and published by those who talk of 
Phrenology as a science. That Dr. Gall,as well as his coadjutor, 
Dr. Spurzheim, demonstrated the brain in a novel and ingenious 
manner, and made many curious observations, physiological and 
metaphysical, we are most ready to grant; and after what we have 


above said, we can scarcely be accused of a particle of animosity 
or prejudice against the masters or their disciples; but after ad- 
mitting all this, we must, in the most unmeasured terms, condemn 
the system of Phrenology, as wanting the most requisite founda- 


tions of a science. 





Art. VI.—Biographie Universelle. Ancienne et Moderne. 52 tomes. 
Paris: 1811—28. 


A crear authority in such matters, the late M. Barbier, the au- 
thor of the well known and extremely well executed dictionary of 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous Publications, said of this work 
several years ago, and before it had been half completed, that its 
appearance might be considered as forming as remarkable an era in 
the literary history of the nineteenth century, as the Encyclopedia 
had done in that of the eighteenth. To those who take their 
notions of what a biographical dictionary is, or may be, from the 
ordinary compilations that pass under that title, this language of 
Barbier’s will probably seem somewhat extravagant. Works of 
this description, indeed, have generally, it must be confessed, been 
got up after a fashion but little entitling them to any estimation 
whatever as literary performances, still less to be regarded as con- 
ferring any distinction upon either the age or country in which 
they have been produced. Even the most ambitious of them have 
scarcely aspired to any thing beyond a correct statement of dates 
and other dry matters of fact; or if more has been attempted, 
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it has been merely to mtersperse bere and there a few extracts of 

phrases of what has been said in relation to the conduet or 
characters of the persons treated of by the common authorities, the 
writer or compiler himself all the while assuming no higher part 
than that of a translator or copyist. With the exception of the 
critical dictionary of Bayle, and portions of the Biogrephia Bri- 
tannica, this description is strictly applicable to every work of 
the kind that had appeared either in our own country, or in France, 
before the commencement of the great undertaking, of which we 
propose ut present to givesome account. ven the fullest and best 
dictionary of general biography which we yet have in English,— 
that which appeared some years ago in thirty-two volumes, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Alexander Chalmers, is no more than 
a mere compilation—extremely convenient, we acknowledge, as a 
book of reference, but scarcely to be referred to as an authority ; 
and, certainly, among the last works in the language that one 
could point to as conferring any distinction upon our national 
literature. 

The Biographie Universelle was projected, we believe, in 1810, 
and the first volume of it appeared the following year. From an 
expression which we find in the preliminary discourse, it would 
appear that a work of only eighteen volumes was originally con- 
templated ; but its proprietors gradually extended their plan, and 
the undertaking was only completed a few months ago, by the pub- 
lication of volume fifty-second. One cousequence of this is, that 
the names belonging to the latter part of the alphabet are treated 
of with considerably greater fulness than those that come under the 
earlier letters. The concluding volumes are, indeed, in every 
respect superior to those that were first published. Not only 
are the articles they contain more extended, but the greater ex- 
perience of the editors, the more liberal expenditure which the 
success of the undertaking would naturally encourage the publishers 
to hazard upon it, and the accession of still more distinguished 
talent than was originally employed, which would, consequently, 
be brought to aid in its completion, are causes that have all 
contributed gradually to improve the quality of its materials. 
We ought to add, perhaps, the circumstance of the greatly improved 
condition of the times in which the latter volumes of the work 
were brought out, as compared with those in which it was com- 
menced, and for some time carried on. The history of the publica- 
tion, indeed, in this respect, is somewhat curious, and may rank 
with that of Walton’s Polyglot, which, as is generally known, 
appeared, awkwardly enough, with a flaming dedication addressed 
to Oliver Cromwell, just in time to welcome the return of 
Charles IT.; in consequence of which unexpected event, such of the 
copies as had not been sold, had to be kept back till they were pro- 
vided with a counter-epistle to the restored monarch, as well as 
carefully expurgated of their very ill-timed compliments to the other 
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king. The managers of the work before us, so far as we have 
observed, have in circumstances quite as puzzling as those in which 
the good bishop of Chester was placed, escaped falling into any 
thing like the blunder into which he was unfortunate enough to 
precipitate himself. L.G. Michand, the publisher of the work 
and by whom (in conjunction with his brother Joseph, the author 
of the History of the Crusades, now in course of publication,) it was 
we believe, principally edited, was known, as well as his brother. 
even in the times of the Empire, to be attached to the interests of 
the exiled family, but had for a considerable number of years 
resided at Paris as a printer. The first nine volumes of the work 
appeared under the government of Buonaparte, and, of course, had 
to pass under the review of the imperial censors. We do not ob- 
serve, however, that this circumstance induced the editors, on an 
occasion, to flatter the existing authorities, or to pervert any state- 
ment of facts in order to conciliate their favour, whatever omissions 
may have been made in obedience to their mandates. The tenth 
volume was ready for publication before the overthrow of the 
empire, but was kept back till that event took place, when the 
editors were enabled to give it to the public unmutilated in certain 
articles to which the censors had objected. On the restoration, 
Michand was made printer to the King, but was very soon deprived 
of this office inconsequence ofa pamphlet which had issued from his 
press in opposition to some of the measures of the government ; and 
the eleventh and twelfth are the only two volumes of the Biographie, 
on the title-pages of which we find him designating himself from his 
short-lived appointment. We have not, however, detected in the 
remainder of the works any deviation from the loyal tone of political 
sentiment, in which it had indulged in the moment of the return 
of the Bourbons, or any other indication on the part of its conduc- 
tors, of resentment for the manner in which their publisher had 
been treated. 

We shall best explain the leading principles upon which this 
great undertaking has been conducted, by translating a few sen- 
tences from the preliminary discourse given in the first volume 
from the pen of Mr. Auger: , 

‘Without wishing to exaggerate the importance of a Universal Bio- 
graphy, we may affirm that no other work comprehends so many different 
objects, or rather that there is no object which it ought not to compre- 
hend. Whatever has existed, whatever does exist in great political, military, 
civil and religious events, in useful scientific labours, in noble productions 
of literature, and in precious monuments of the arts; all these things, 
the works of men who have made themselves illustrious by means of them, 
ought of necessity to be pointed out and even appreciated in a history of 
all the celebrated men that have ever lived. If this be true, we could not 
suppose, unless we meant merely an incomplete and undigested com- 
pilation, prepared without exactness and without discernment, that such 
an enterprise could be executed by one or two individuals only, let them 
enjoy what access to the proper sources of information they might. * * 
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The true method, without doubt, of arriving at a satisfactory result, was 
to divide the whole field of human knowledge into a great number of 
distinct parts, and to intrust each of them to a writer who had made it the 
especial object of his studies. Such has been the first consideration, such 
the first care of the conductors of the Biographie Universelle. * * * 
The announcement of a work by a society of Savants and Men of Letters, 
has become one of the most ridiculous and useless baits which it is now 
possible to hold out to the credulity of the public. These anonymous 
savants and men of letters are often without knowledge of any kind, and 
incapable of writing. Sometimes, too, really honourable names, extorted 
by importunity, or even taken without consent, gratuitously adorn de- 
lusive prospectuses, and are thus more or less innocently accomplices in 
the fraud. But here the writers are named; all are known; many have 
already attained celebrity; the rest aspire to it, and have at least pre- 
tensions to that consideration which is the reward of useful exertions. 
Every article is signed by the name of the writer; and that name, be it 
what it may, there is no one of them who is disposed to risk, by attaching 
itto what might either be unworthy of his past, or prejudicial to the 
success of his future labours.’ 

The writer then proceeds to state the view taken by the editors 
and contributors to the work, of their duty in regard to each of the 
several great divisions of literary and general history. With respect 
tothe history of the sciences, of literature, and of the arts, he 
remarks, that the lives of those who have acquired distinction in 
these departments, are to be found almost wholly in the history of 
their works; and that, therefore, it is indispensable that under 
every such name should be given a critical account of the labours 
which have rendered it illustrious—not, says he, that we suppose 
we have been able, within the narrow limits to which we are con- 
fined, to compress a complete analysis or description of che/s-d’auvre 
of genius that demand our notice—but, yet believing that it is 
quite possible to give an exact enough sketch of them, and to pro- 
nounce a judgment respecting each of them which shall be the 
result of reflection, and be expressed by means of precise and cha- 
racteristic traits. To the important department of Bibliography, 
he adds, particular attention has been paid. Political history has 
been treated in such a manner, as that the different articles relating 
to it form a complete and connected body of narrative, and present, 
by means of mutual references, a full view of all the events of every 
particular period, and of the history of each distinct people. 
Finally, where, as sometimes happens, the life of a distingdished 
individual lies partly in one and partly in another department, it 
has been passed successively under the review of different con- 
tributors, so that no subject has been left to be discussed except by 
a writer competent to do it justice, from its having been the object 
of his particular attention. 

Upon this very judiciously contrived plan, the conductors of the 
work perseveringly proceeded, publishing at the rate of from two 
to five volumes a year, till they compieted their undertaking. Al- 
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though the project originally enjoyed the support of a namerous 
association of publishers and capitalists, it was carried on, we are 
given to understand, for the last fifteen years by the exertions and 
resources of M. Michand alone. The mere manuscript of the 
work, he says, cost him above four hundred thousand franes— 
which we shall not wonder at when we consider that the letter. 
ress extends to more than thirty thousand closely printed pages, 
he list of contributors mcludes above three hundred writers, and 
we find in the number almost every name distinguished in the 
literature of France during the last twenty years. The Baron de 
Barante, Biot, the Comte de Chateaubriand, Benjamin Constant, 
Victor Cousin, Cuvier, Delambre, Delille, Emerie-David, De 
Gezamdo, Ginguené, Guizet, Humboldt, Laeroix, Laplace, Malte. 
Brun, Madame de Stael, Sevelinges, Silvestre de Sacy, Sismondi, 
Villemam, are a few of those that meet our eye as we look over 
the catalogue. With these are associated many others alse of great 
celebrity, while, perhaps, none even of those that are least dis- 
tinguished are quite unknown in the world of letters. 
Of the execution of so voluminous a work, aud embracing sach 
a multiplicity of subjects, we can, of course, im our limited space, 
express ourselves only in very general terms; but after the par. 
ticulars we have just mentioned, we shall be understood to bestow 
upon it no slight commendation, when we say that it is, we think, 
yar the whole, such as does honour even to the very able writers 
of whose co-operation it is the result. It is quite evident that 
every contributor writes con amore, and with a determination to do his 
best—a spirit which could only have been excited and kept alive by 
the excellent regulation of making each put his name to his articles, 
and the reputation which was therefore to be acquired by a_per- 
formance of superior ability and merit. This part of the plan too 
was evidently attended with other important advantages in a work 
of this nature; among which we may mention particularly the au- 
thority which it necessarily confers upon the statements made, 
which instead of resting as in other such publications upon an 
anonymousassertion, or the mere sanction of the editor’s imprimatur, 
who cannot by possibility have investigated the truth of the hun- 
dredth part of them, are here all given under the attestation of 
known witnesses, who profess to speak only to what they have 
actually ascertained, and of the degree of whose learning, accuracy, 
and fidelity in reporting, every line to which the signature of any 
of them is attached becomes a criterion and a record. In all 
former works of this description, the majority of the articles have 
been merely transcribed from previous compilations, and even such 
of them as have been re-written, have rarely presented any thing 
more that was new than the addition of a few facts, or a little more 
re oye in the detail of those that had been generally noticed. 
n the case of neither, had the copiest or reviser entitled himself to 


express an opinion in regard to the subject upon which he employed 
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his pen, by any profound study of it, or any elaborate research 
among original sources of information. He was in general merely 
a hireling going through his drudgery, having no anxiety about his 
performance, except to get as pn as possible to the end of it; 
no object for engaging in it at all, except his pay ; no hope of doing 
himself honour by any talent, or care he might bestow upon it; no 
fear of its imperfections ever rising up in jadgment against him. 
The work, indeed, got up in this way, bore distinctly enough, as most 
works will do, the evidenee of the manner in which it had been 
prepared. It was not expected to shew either much learning or 
much ability of any kind. Nobody thought of referring to it as an 
authority, however convenient it might be found to consult it on 
ordinary occasions, as a repository of a multitude of facts not else- 
where to be found collected and arranged in so convenient and 
accessible a form. It never became a book which people read, and 
took delight in reading, as they do other works of narrative; but 
rather lay like a dictionary on the shelf, only to be taken down when 
there was a wish to know some particular date, or other forgotten 
circumstance in the history of an individual. But the Biographie 
Universelle has, throughout, the charm, for which nothing else can 
compensate, of a freshly-written work, every page of which shews 
that not the hand merely, but the heart of the writer, was in his 
subject, and that he had fitted himself for the discussion of it, not 
by a summary glance at a few of its leading facts or principles, or 
by turning over onge, for the first time in his life, the leaves of one 
or two of the most common books relating to it, but by having de- 
voted to the study of it the whole powers of his mind for a long 
enough time to enable him thoroughly to master it. The conse- 
quence is, that the book does not remind us of a dictionary at all; 
but we go over its pages with the same satisfaction and interest 
which we should feel in perusing any new publication by one of 
the most eminent writers of the day. It is, in fact, literally a large 
collection of narratives and dissertations by some of the first 
names in the living literature of France, in which country, ac- 
cordingly, the successive volumes were received and read on their 
appearance with much the same feelings which are excited among 
ourselves, by a new number ofany of our most popular magazines or 
reviews, 

We shall now proceed to notice two or three of the articles by 
which we have been most struck, in looking over the volumes, al- 
though it is obvious that in so voluminous a collection, many pro- 
ductions of probably great merit must have escaped our observation 
altogether, in the comparatively hasty survey which alone, of course, 
we have thought it necessary for our present purpose to take of the 
work, and that even of those which have particularly attracted our 
attention, we cannot attempt to enumerate more than a very small 
number, But we are anxious to lay before our readers a few spe» 
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cimens of the book, from which they will be best able to judge of 
its superiority to other similar publications. 

The lives that are written with the most uniform ability, are 
perhaps more connected with the history of science, all of which 
are admirable. The principal contributors to this department of 
the work, are M. M. Biot, Delambre, Lacroix, and Maurice ; to 
the first of whom, in pesmegeys we are indebted for a great variety 
of articles, distinguished at once by the ease and gracefalness of 
their style, and by the mastery which they shew their author to 
possess over the whole extent of his subject. We do not know 
that any of these is more happily executed, than that of our own 
Newton, which extends to nearly seventy pages, and is in all re- 
spects, one of the most finished performances in the whole work. 
Instead of selecting, however, any of the more eloquent passages 
from this article, we translate the following extract from the narra- 
tive portion of it, as containing an interesting statement, which 
has not yet, we believe, 4 See in English. 

‘ He had formed a small laboratory for his chemical pursuits ; and it 
appears that for some years after the publication of the Principia, he 
gave himself up almost entirely to this branch ofscience. But a fatal ac- 
cident despoiled him in an instant, of the fruit of all this labour, and for 
ever deprived the sciences of the benefit they might have derived from it. 
Newton had a little dog called Diamond, of which he was very fond. 
Being one evening called out of his closet on some pressing business, into 
the next room, he inadvertently shut the door on Diamond, and left him 
behind him. Returning afew minutes after, he found that the little dog 
had overturned a lighted taper on the desk, which had set fire to the 
papers to which he had committed the result of his experiments, so that he 
beheld the labours of many years lying before him, consumed and reduced 
to ashes. We are told that on the first shock of so great a loss, he merely 
remarked, “* Ah! Diamond, Diamond, you little know the mischief you 
have done.” But the grief which he felt, and which reflection must have 
rendered still more acute, injured his health, and would seem, if one may 
dare to say so, to have for some time even affected his understanding. 
This fact, which has not hitherto been known, but which would seem to 
be confirmed by a variety of probabilities, is found stated in a manuscript 
note of Huyghens, which has been communicated to us by M. Van Swin- 
den, and which we shall now transcribe without any further explanation 
than that which that distinguished scholar has himself added. “ There ex- 
ists,” says M. Van Swinden, “among the manuscripts of the celebrated 
Huyghens, a small folio, being a sort of journal, in which Huyghens had 
been accustomed to note down different matters; it is marked Z, No.8, in 
the catalogue of the Leyden library, page 112. Here is what I have found 
written in this book by Huyghens’ own hand, with which I am perfectly ac- 
quainted, from the number of his manuscripts and autograph letters which 
I have had occasion to read.” On the 29th May, 1694, M. Colin, ¢ 
Scotch gentleman, told me that the illustrious geometrician, Isaac Newton, 
had fallen about eighteen months before, into a state of derangement, 
either in consequence of over-application, or from the grief he had expe- 
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rienced from having had his chymical laboratory and several important 
manuscripts consumed by a fire. M. Colin added, that shortly after this 
accident, having paid a visit to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and ex- 
ich pressed himself in such a manner as to evidence his alienation of mind, 

of his friends taking him into their own charge, set about his cure, and hav- 
ing kept him shut up in his apartment, made him submit to the proper 


~ remedies, whether he would or not, by which means he has recovered 
y his health, so that he now begins to comprehend his own Principia. 
of “ Huyghens,” adds M. Van Swinden, “ mentioned the circumstance to 
to Leibnitz, in a letter dated the 8th of June following, to which Leibnitz 
ow replied on the 23rd of the same month, ‘I am happy to bear of the re- 
wn covery of M. Newton by the same communication that brings me an ac- 
re- count of his illness, which undoubtedly was One of a most alarming 
rk. nature ; it is for persons like you and him, Sir, that I wish a long life.’” 
es ‘It would appear from these details, that scarcely any doubt can be 
ra- entertained of the fact to which they refer; in other words, that that mind 
ch which for so many years had unintermittedly applied itself to contem- 
plations so profound, that they formed, as it were, the farthest limit of hu- 
| it man reason, was at last itself shaken by the excess of its efforts, or at grief 
he by beholding their results annihilated : and certainly there is nothing ex- 
1c traordinary in either of these two suppositions, while at the same time we 
for ought not to be astonished that the first sensations of an affliction, such 
it, as that which Newton must have experienced, should have expressed 
id. themselves without violence ; his spirit was, as it were, struck to the earth 
ito under their weight. But this fact of a derangement of mind, whatever 
im may have been the cause of it, would explain why, after the publication of 
og his Principia in 1687, Newton, although no more than forty-five years of 
he age, never produced any new work in any department of the sciences, but 
he contented himself with endeavouring to render more generally intelligible 
ed those which he had composed a long time before this period, by com- 
ely pleting them in those parts where the argument seemed to require further 
ou development. And it may be remarked, that these new developments ap- 
ve pear in every instance to have been drawn from experiments and observa- 
ay tions made at a former period; as for example, the additions to the second 
ge edition of the Principia, in 1713, and the experiments on opaque lamine, 
to and on diffraction, as well as the chymical questions inserted at the end 
ipt of the optics in 1704; for in stating these experiments, Newton expressly 
n- tells us, that he had taken them from old manuscripts which he had for- 
on merly composed, and he adds, that although feeling the necessity of ex- 
X- tending and rendering them more perfect, he has not been able to resolve 
ed upon doing so, these matters lying now too far out of his way; whence 
ad we may conclude, with extreme probability, that although he had reco- 
in vered sufficiently to comprehend anew all his former investigations, and 
nd even to extend them by some useful additions and modifications, as is 
“ proved by the second edition of the Principia, in regard to which he main- 
ch tained a very active mathematical correspondence with Cotes; he never- 
a theless was no longer disposed to undertake any new labours in those 
n, sciences, in regard to which he had already done so much, and in which 
ul, he must have so well perceived all that remained yet to be done. But 
Ne whether this determination was enforced upon him by necessity, or was 


only inspired by a sort of moral lassitude produced by so long and 80 
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fatiguing an exercise of thought, what he has actually accomplished is 
sufficient to place him, in all the physical and mathematical sciences, in 
the very first rank of inventors; and after having admired him as the 
creator of natural philosophy, one of the greatest contributors to the ad- 
vancement of mathematical analysis, and the most illustrious investigator 
of nature that ever existed, it behoves us to acknowledge, that it was he 
alone, who laid the foundation of mechanical chymistry, by shewing that 
the combinations depend on the action of the molecules, and by rising by 
means of the boldest and happiest inductions to ideas respecting the com- 
position and changes in the condition of bodies, of which the conception 
was altogether unknown before his time.’ 


We may add, as perhaps a slight additional confirmation of this 
curious statement, that the decay of Newton’s mind in his latter 
days, was matter of general rumour, even while he was yet alive. 
Dr. Pemberton, if we remember right, in the preface to his “ View 
of the Newtonian Philosophy,” mentions, that before having been 
introduced to Newton, to whom he became known in the old age 
of the latter, he had heard that the illustrious philosopher had be- 
come unable to understand his own works ; but he adds, that he 
found this to be by no means the case, having, we think he says 
(for we have not the book at hand to consult), had a good deal of 
conversation with him in regard to different parts of his philosophy, 
which convinced him how completely unfounded was the report. 
It is not improbable, however, that it may have had its origin in 
the circumstance of much older date, recorded in Huyghens’ jour- 
nal. In ‘both statements, it will be observed, the leading par- 
ticular is the same, namely, that the great geometrician had 
become unable to understand his own works. The truth, there- 
fore, in all likelihood is, that Newton did experience an attack, of 
the nature alleged, at the time mentioned by Huyghens, but that 
the knowledge of the circumstance was long confined to a few of 
his more intimate friends, and only began to be a subject of gene- 
ral rumour many years after, when the facts were naturally circu- 
lated in an incorrect form, and a mistaken date assigned to them. 
There is appended, we may remark, to this excellent article, a long 
and elaborate note, by M. Daunon, on “ Newton’s Chronology,” 
which is well worthy of perusal. 

We have other articles from the pen of M. Biot, on Des Cartes, 
Franklin, Galileo, Cassini, Copernicus, and many more names, all 
written with distinguished talent ; but our next quotation shall be 
from a life of Tycho Brahe, by his countryman, the admirable 
Ma!ta-Brun, one of the most eminent contributors to the Biographie 
Universelle, not in one merely, but in various departments. The 
following paragraph is interesting from the description which that 
universal scholar and able writer, whose loss the world of letters 
has had so much reason to deplore, gives in it from his own obser- 


vation of the present condition of Tycho’s celebrated repeal of 
Uranienburg. 
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‘ After having visited for five years all the observatories of Germany 
and Switzerland—after having made himself acquainted with the methods 
of observation then in use, Tycho returned to his native country, being 
then about twenty-nine years of age. He confined himself at first within 
the bounds of his estate, — in consequence of an awkward accident 
he had met with, which might have exposed his person to the ridicule of 
the young nobles. In a duel which he had fought in Germany with one 
of his countrymen, the latter, a better swordsman than Brahe, had given 
him a wound which cut off part of his nose. Tycho made himself a false 
nose of wax, or, as others say, of an amalgam of gold and silver, but he 
was always obliged to carry about with him a box of glue, to stick on again 
the artificial nose, when it happened by any chance to drop off. But 
whatever may have been the cause of his retirement, the appearance of the 
famous new star in the constellation of Cassiopea, in 1572, and the obser- 
vations which Tycho published on that subject, fixed upon him anew the 
attention of the whole nation; the learned chancellor, Peter Oxen, de- 
clared himself his admirer, and the king, Frederic II., appointed him to 
teach astronomy at Copenhagen. Attached to laborious retirement, it 
was with repugnance that Tycho received and returned those visits of eti- 
quette, which in great towns form a sort of social duty; he avoided the 
idle; he detested frivolous discourse ; in a word, he lived only for science. 
He ardently desired accordingly a rural asylum, whither he might be able 
to withdraw himself from the importunate visitors whom his celebrity at- 
tracted; this Frederic II. procured for him, by giving him the Island of 
Huen, in the Sound, between Elsineur and Copenhagen. ‘This island, 
which is two leagues in circumference, enjoys a very extended view on all 
sides, especially to the south, where the horizon unites with the waters of 
the Baltic and the flat lands of southern Scania. It is a fine situation for 
an astronomical observatory. The king, Frederic II., added to the gift of 
this island, a pension of 500 crowns, a fief situated in Norway, and a 
canonry, the revenues of which, estimated at 2,000 crowns, were to serve 
for the maintenance of an observatory erected at the expense of the king. 
The monarch gave also to Tycho’s secretary, Peter Jacobson Hemlose, a 
canon’s prebend. (Sneedorf, History of Denmark, vol. ii. p. 80, in Da- 
nish.) Thanks to this truly royal munificence, then without example in 
Europe, there was soon to be seen elevating its front on the highest ground 
of the island of Huen, a magnificent edifice, called Uranienburg, that is 
to say, the palace of Urania. There dwelt Tycho, in the midst of his 
books, surrounded by multitudes of disciples, visited even by sovereign 
princes, among others, by James VI. of Scotland, who passed eight days 
with him, in the year 1590. This castle, which was seventy-five feet in 
height, contained lodgings for the students, a printing office, a chemical 
laboratory, and a great number of apartments, with the ceilings orna- 
mented with paintings. Tycho says, that he had expended on it, be- 
sides the sums furnished by the king, 100,900 Danish crowns out of his 
own pocket. A pavilion, situated more to the south, bore the name of 
Stelleburg, (the castle of the stars) it served for such astronomical obser- 
vations as were made in the day time. We have ourselves for a whole 
year perambulated that classic soil; we have surveyed the enclosure of 
Uranienburg, which is still marked out by eminences formed by the rub- 
bish of bricks; the flocks now bound over the remains of the palace of 
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Urania. A little farther on is a field of corn; there is found a cave which 
is said to have belonged to the castle; this is the ruin which Picard 
availed himself of, when commissioned by the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, in order to fix the longitude and latitude of Uranienburg. The 
garden, which lies contiguous to a farm-house built below the site of the 
castle, still preserves a few dim traces of its ancient splendour. You 
may perceive a grass plot, which in the time of Tycho, was the basin of a 
lake ; there is still to be seen in it the little bay, where his pleasure boats 
scattered about the water. This lake received the rain water, collected in 
ten or twelve reservoirs scattered over the island; from the lake issued a 
rivulet, still existing in part, but the hydraulic skill of Tycho had formed 
a current sufficiently strong to move a mill, which from its ingenious con- 
struction, served by turns for grinding corn, for making paper, and for 
preparing leather. The remains of the mounds and buildings still attest 
with what facility this great astronomer descended to economical details. 
Love came likewise to embellish this pleasant asylum ; a peasant girl, or 
according to others, the daughter of a curate, called Christina, possessing 
a charming figure, subdued the heart of Tycho—sbe became his wife. 
Thanks to the intervention of the king, who restrained the prosecutions to 
which Tycho was subjected in consequence of this marriage, the first sub- 
ject of quarrel between him and the nobility.’ 

Most of the articles relating to English literature, appear to be 
from the pen of the late M. Suard, who evidently did not possess 
any very profound acquaintance with his subject, although, we 
believe, he obtained at one time no little reputation in France, for 
his translations of the works of some of our countrymen. Most of 
the lines written by him seem to be only the common notices, 
slightly recast, in so far as regards the expressions, but without any 
new value or interest being given to them from his own reading or 
reflection—a circumstance which gives them a marked difference of 
character from most of those by which they are surrounded. A 
good many are given, indeed, as having merely undergone his re- 
vision ; and of these, nearly all, we should suppose, are simply 
abridgments, or verbatim translations, from our own common au- 
thorities. The consequence is, that the portion of the Biographie 
Universelle, which is devoted to the polite literature of England, is 
upon the whole, decidedly inferior to all the rest of the work. Two 
or three considerably more elaborate articles there are, on some of 
the very greatest names belonging to this department—such, for 
example, as those on Milton and Shakespeare, by M. Villemain ; 
but in general, nothing moreis given than the scantiest details and 
the most superficial criticisms, presenting a striking contrast, not 
only to the fulness with which, as might have been expected, every 
thing relating to the literature of France is discussed, but also to 
the great research and ability displayed in the articles on ancient 
literature, by MM. Clavier, Daunon, &c.; in those on Oriental 
literature, by Silvestre de Lacy, and other distinguished names ; 1n 
those on the literature of Italy, which are principally by Ginguene 
and Sismondi; and in those on the literature of Germany, among 
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which are some of the very best in the work, by Stapper, Guizot, 
Depping, and others. 

The historical characters of our own country, have chiefly been 
committed to M. M. de Lally, Zolendal, and De Sevelinges, the 
latter of whom especially, is a writer of great ability and elo- 
quence. We fear, however, that even with regard to his part of 
the work, we cannot express ourselvesin terms of much commen- 
dation. Both these distinguished contributors unfortunately con- 
template their subject, in general, through a mist of passion and 

rejudice, which effectually prevents them from considering it 
impartially or profoundly. The Toryism, or Jacobitism of both, 
has perverted their narratives and dissertations into party plead- 
ings, and induced them, in almost every case, to look only to the 
facts on one side of the question, and scarcely to consult any au- 
thorities but those favourable to their own views. There are some 
of their articles, indeed, which by nearly all parties in this country 
will, we apprehend, be considered little better than tissues of mis- 
representations. 

It would give us much pleasure to be able to quote a few pas- 
sages from some of the learned, eloquent, and profound articles on 
the history of mental philosophy, both in ancient and modern 
times, which we have from the pens of Cousin, De Gerando, 
Picot, Stapper, and other contributors ; but we find it impossible 
to detach any passage of convenient length from the context, so as 
to present it in a satisfactory form. We must, therefore, content 
ourselves with remarking, that all these disquisitions are of the first 
rate merit, and greatly superior to any thing of the kind of which 
the literature of our own country has yet to boast. Even the 
ablest of our literary periodicals have produced nothing in the 
same department that will bear to be compared with these admi- 
rable articles. 

A principal feature of the work, as we have already remarked, is 
its criticism on the great works of ancient and modern literature. 
Different opinions will of course be entertained, as to the justness 
of many of the remarks which are expressed by the editors and 
their assistants, in the performance of this part of their task ; and 
no reader will probably be disposed to subscribe to any thing like 
one half of what he finds set down for his perusal. Indeed, it 
would be no very difficult matter, we believe, to detect difference 
and contradictions of sentiment among the writers themselves, if it 
were worth while; or if it were not impossible to suppose that it 
would be otherwise, in the case of the co-operation of so consider- 
ablea number of minds, on subjects so susceptible of being viewed 
in so great a variety of lights. It will, however, we think, be ac- 
knowledged, that the judgments delivered throughout the work, 
are in general founded upon a sufficiently intimate acquaintance 
with the authors reviewed, as well as expressed ably and powerfully 
—so that while they leave room for dissent, they leave none for any 
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feeling that the matter has been discussed by an authority incompe- 
tent to do it justice. It is always a man of talent that addresses 
us, to whom we feel it a pleasure to listen, whether we agree with 
him or not. As one example, taken almost at random, of the manner 
in which the merits of the great names of literature are appreciated 
in the Biographie Universelle, we may give the following short 
character of the eloquence of Bourdaloue, from M. Gallais. 


‘He died admired by his age, regretted by all his brethren, respected 
even by the enemies of his order. Boileau, who did not love the Jesuits, 
loved and often went to see Father Bourdaloue. He is rightly regarded as 
the reformer of the pulpit, and the founder of Christian eloquence amon 
the French. What distinguishes him above all other preachers, is the 
force of his reasoning and the solidity of his arguments. Never has any 
Christian orator given to his discourses more majesty, nobleness, energy, 
and grandeur. ‘The study of the holy fathers had enriched his mind with 
that abundance of arguments which he unfolds with so rare a superiority, 
and to which the talent he had for dialectics, adds an accession of force, 
resulting from what logicians call the tdentity, or the evidence. He has been 
reproached, like Corneille, with being too fond of argument, with being 
too much given to thought, with addressing himself rather to the heads 
than to the hearts of his auditors, with sometimes enervating his eloquence 
by too frequent a use of divisions and subdivisions; and it cannot be 
gainsaid that this is all true; but in subscribing to these reproaches, we 
ought not to cease to admire the inexhaustible fecundity of his plans, 
which in truth never resemble each other; his happy talent of disposing 
his reasonings in that order which seems to command victory, according 
to the fine comparison of Quintilian: velat imperatoria virtus; that 
exact and instant logic, which excludes sophisms, contradictions, para- 
doxes ; that justness with which he founds our duties on our interests, and 
that precious secret of converting the details of morals into so many proofs 
of his subject. A parallel has often been drawn between Bourdaloue and 
Massillon. They were both great men, but of different orders of talent. 
If Massillon be now read with the liveliest interest, he is indebted for this 
advantage to the charms of his style, rather than to the force of his rea- 
sonings. If we consult our contemporaries, they will without hesitation 
give the preference to the rival of Racine, to the painter of the heart, in 
one word to the author of the Discourse on the small number of the Elect ; 
but if we consult the contemporaries of Massillon himself, they assigned 
to him ouly the second place. They said, ‘* Bourdaloue preached for the 
men of a vigorous age; Massillon for the men of an effeminate age; 
Bourdaloue elevated himself to the height of the great truths of religion; 
Massillon conformed himself to the weakness of the men with whom he 
lived. Massillon will never cease to be read; but it is a misfortune that 
we can no longer understand Bourdaloue ; it is our fault, and not his. We 
are the losers there. ‘The first part of his famous Passion, in which he 
proves that the death of the Son of God is the triumph of power, Is 
generally regarded as the chef-d’euvre of Christian eloquence. Bossuet 
has uttered nothing stronger or more elevated. Nothing can be placed by 


the side of this first part, not even the second, which, any where else, 
would be splendid and victorious,’ 
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To this we may add by way of conclusion, the following specimen 
from a subsequent volume ;—it is by M. Duvan: 


‘If we cast a general coup-d’w@il over the dramatic career of Schiller, 
we shall find in it as much of irregularity as of genius. Essaying by 
turns all the different species of writing, we behold him commencing by 
the license of Shakspearianism ; attempting unsuccessfully historic tra- 
gedy ; more unhappily still that of domestic life; precipitating himself 
with a disdain of all controul into the ideal; returning in his maturer age 
to history; accommodating himself to a system of almost French re- 
gularity ; making a grotesque and unmeaning mixture of the historical, 
the ideal, and the romantic, rising to the simplicity of the Greeks, and 
finishing with history. We see nothing fixed, nothing constant in his 
march. His versification even has been much criticised. It is in truth 
the most defective part of his tragedies. They contain a great number of 
irregular verses, in respect either of the quantity or of the number of the 
syllables. * * * But when the poet is elevated by a genuine inspi- 
ration, his verses are extremely exact ; and we have entire pages in which 
the harmony of the diction rivals the beauty of the images. In spite of 
his faults, Schiller is incontestably at the head of the German theatre. 
Ugolino, Emilia Galotti, Nathan, Julius of Tarentum, Goetz of Ber- 
lichingen, Iphigenia in Tauris, and several other pieces, marked without 
doubt the existence of that theatre. Some of these are even, in reference 
to the art, more perfect than those of Schiller; but there is in his an 
emotion, a fire, a charm, which we rarely find in the others, in the same 
degree. We must beware of comparing him to Shakspeare, who unites 
all these qualities, but who is always true, in his beauties as in his 
grotesque monstrosities. If we consider the whole of the principal works 
of Schiller, we shall feel ourselves warranted in concluding that he is far 
from being a perfect author (vollendet). We may lay the blame on his 
bad health, his nervous irritability, or the nature of his genius, but it is 
certain that he has finished or perfected nothing. His two histories and 
his romance are none of them completed; and there is no one of his 
tragedies which, looked to in reference to its plan and characters, deserves 
to be proposed as a model. But if his dramatic compositions must, in 
so far as the art is concerned, be treated with some severity, it is im- 
possible to praise too much the sentiments with which they are filled. 
Among the modern poets, who give in general more development to their 
sentiments than the ancients, to whom they are inferior in their pictures, 
perhaps, no one has surpassed Schiller in the painting of the ideal. 
Whether borne onwards by the most unbridled imagination, or restrained 
by a noble regularity, his soul is never enfeebled by its devious excursions, 
nor dried up by rules. Madame de Staél has well said, his conscience is 
his muse. If he does not completely satisfy the fastidious reader or 
spectator, he transports, elevates, ennobles him. His brilliant tirades 
sometimes charm by their naive simplicity, sometimes elevate by their 
sublimity; and when he loses himself in an ideal reverie, contrary to the 
character of his heroes or the truth of history, you feel only that his wish 
has been to represent the empire of virtue triumphing over the hardest 
hearts. See Wallenstein melted, and Philip dreaming of the perfecting of 
humanity. Ina word, Schiller appears to us to be the most noble repre- 
sentative of the romantic poetry.’ 
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Art. VII.—A Second Judgment of Babylon the Great: or more Men 
and Things in the British Capital. By the Author of Babylon the 
Great. 2 vols. London: Colburn. 1829. 


Tuere are few people in London who philosophize on London. 
Its population is in general divided into those who never think, 
those who are too busy to think, and the few who would think, 
but are prevented by the noise and confusion which surround 
them. There are here and there, however, two or three determined 
observers, whom no ambition of being wealthy, and nothing less 
than an earthquake can hinder in their meditations. . Of these, 
one perhaps is a sentimentalist, another a politician, and a third a 
projector and reformer. In the case of our author, these characters 
are united in his own proper person, but this is a prodigy which sel- 
dom occurs, and the few real observers of London, are as distinct in 
their species, as a lawyer from a painter. The metropolis, in fact, 
presents such a compound of real and fictitious greatness, of actual 
and artificial misery, of human power in its full action, and human 

assions twisting and torturing their subjects in every wild and 
fearful manner—such a compound of the good and evil principles 
mixed up and packed together in the common a of existence, 
that speculation may employ itself in every different manner, 
and never want a subject while it has London to look upon. 

A night’s wandering through the metropolis, would have fur- 
nished Sterne with materials for a volume six times the size of his 
“ Sentimental Journey,” and with subjects that would have so made 
his heart feel, that his pathos would never have approached the 
verge of affectation. London, in the deep still night, is a wonder- 
ful place. The earth seems to us to have nothing then resting so 
heavily on her breast, as this vast capital. There is no corner of 
the world where silence is so felt, or where it has such a bodily 
resting place. With a million of sleeping people around us, to be 
awake and active, is to have a deeper consciousness of existence ; 
and there is a sense of power pressed upon the mind, when we 
walk up and down the streets in which the now hushed and help- 
less multitude, but an hour or two back made us shrink into insig- 
nificance. Here then the idle, rambling thinker, may find ample 
room for his lucubrations: whether the moon be shining and look- 
ing down with her kind and merciful smile upon the children of 
wretchedness, or the darkness be hanging her ruffled pall like an 
omen over them, and the only object to be seen through it, is the 
red and glaring dial of St. Giles’-—under all aspects of the sky and 
weather he may find good companionship for his thoughts in the 
streets of London. It is also a satisfaction to find so experienced 
an explorer of the metropolis as our author, bearing his testimony 
to the perfect security with which a sober, thoughtful-minded 
man, may carry on his observations. If such a one would wander 
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through London by night, we can tell him he may do it without 
fear of harm, either to his person or mind ; for a mind that could 
receive a taint, or not be taught to think more solidly than before, 
ina nightly ramble through this human wilderness, must be worse 
than we can suppose any of our readers to be. 

But to pass from the mere sentimentality of the subject to that 
which is more obviously useful, the work before us proves what we 
have often thought might be proved, that the study of London, in 
its complication of men and things, is one of use and profit, 
Neither Babylon of old, nor imperial Rome, nor Alexandria, that 
mother of scribes and party-coloured Christians and philosophers, 
could have furnished, it is probable, any thing so worthy of mere 
experimental observation, as the modern English capital. It is not 
its size or its wealth, or its importance in a commercial point of 
view, which, considered separately, makes London what it is, either 
in appearance or reality. It is the impulse given to its vast and 
fluctuating population, by causes always mighty in their effects, 
but never certain in their action, to which it owes the phenomena 
that distinguish it.. The great mass of the people of London 
are, more than mankind in any portion of the globe, under the 
continued excitement of money-getting speculation, or of the 
still stronger impressions which result from the uncertainties 
of support to which two-thirds of the population are subject. 
From the undue, and we may even add, the unnatural impulse 
which is thus given to the actions of one part of the inhabi- 
tants, and from the destruction of all settled habits and feelings 
of confidence in the other, there springs that spirit of wealth- 
worshipping and enterprise in the high, and of keen cunning- 
ness or dissoluteness in the low, which compose the principal 
elements of London character. It is hence that in this place, the 
stream of human life flows on more rapidly than elsewhere, but 
suffers more frequent interruptions from uncalculated hindrances ; 
that even the ordinary actions of people are performed with more 
rapidity, and that the physiognomy of a regular bred metropolitan 
has a certain sharpness and quickness of observation, which dis- 
tinguish it from that of all others of the human race. 

A population thus characterised, cannot fail of furnishing sub- 
jects for useful inquiry. The muscles of the great social body are 
boldly developed in all its members, and not a movement takes 
place but their action may be observed. The effect, consequently, 
of particular engines, made use of to counteract any national evil, 
are better studied here than in any place—for where the evil 
exists in its greatest strength, there the effect of the counteracting 
law, if it act at all, will be most certainly visible. The true 
character, indeed, of a legislative system, in regard to its efficiency, 
may be estimated with something very near certainty by its in- 
fluence in the metropolis; and for this reason, that there the 
national bond of union between man and man, is rendered looser 
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than any where else, individual aggrandizement being generally 
stronger than the ties of neighbourhood, and there being, in con- 
sequence, a continued necessity for the law to add its support to 
the weakened benevolence or morality of the people. In the same 
manner the influence which the public amusements, or the fashion- 
able pursuits of the period, have upon the popular mind, may be 
best discovered by watching their effects on the inhabitants of 
the capital. They are, by a sort of proscriptive right, the judges 
in all matters of pleasure or fashion for the rest of the nation, and 
as their sentiments are, on all occasions, when such matters are 
before them, expressed without fear or reserve, the observer has 
little trouble in discovering what good or evil influence the object 
in question is likely to have on the popular mind in general. No 
where either, as in the metropolis, is public character to be so 
safely studied. The effect of any great national question is there 
manifested at once, and not as in a provincial town, left to work 
itself through a hundred little labyrinths, made by the careful con- 
siderations of tradesmen and artizans, fearful of losing their 
customers of opposite parties. This circumstance is produced, not 
so much by the size of London, or the immensity of its population, 
as by the proper character of the people, who being always more 
intent on the irregular acquisition of gain, than on the means of its 
slower and safer production, are naturally disposed to catch at 
every political change, as capable of being turned in some way or 
the other to their private advantage. With regard to the charac- 
teristics of the nation in general, as it is moral Or vicious, more or 
less disposed to the performance of particular duties, or the com- 
mission of certain crimes, London : om not, perhaps, afford a fair 
evidence, and the foreigner who should form his ideas of the 
English character, from what he finds it in London, would be 
deceived every step lhe sets. The hospitality of a people is not to be 
judged of by the luxuriance of their civic feasts. The charity of their 
nature cannot be safely estimated by the number or size of public 
hospitals or schools, nor are their modes of living, their comparative 
love of public or domestic enjoyments, fairly seen in the busy and 
excited rounds of a metropolitan population. The people of Lon- 
don are truly and properly the English public, and the circum- 
stances which are likely to have a popular influence, first affect and 
produce its consequences among them. But when the national 
temper is to be studied in its more private action, it must be 
observed under the direction of other motives than those ordinarily 
affecting the peopleina mass. A handful of persons is better than 
a million for such an inquiry. The passions which are generated 
by public excitement, destroy or greatly subdue. those which 
belong to the individual, and in proportion as our situation is 
advantageous, enabling us to judge of a people as a people, it Is 
unfit for our deciding upon the qualities and characteristics which 
are personal, rather than general and national. 
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But ill adapted as we conceive a London population to be, for 
giving us correct ideas of the English people in their private and 
domestic character, it affords the strongest illustrations which can 
be brought forward to show the influence of particular circum- 
stances on the human mind and nature. No where in the world is 

rsonal character so soon changed or modified as in the metro- 
polis. Of the prodigious number of strangers who annually recruit 
the force of its inhabitants, not fifty, it is probable, could be found, 
who, after a residence of a very few years, have not become altered 
in the loss or strengthening of some striking quality ; whose habits 
have not undergone many essential changes, or who have not been 
taught to place their wishes on many new and heretofore unde- 
sired objects. 

In the author of the‘ Second Judgment of Babylon the Great,’ 
we have a shrewd and well qualified observer of the manifold 
circumstances to which we have here briefly alluded. He has 
looked not without feeling, but with a keen and inquisitive eye 
upon men and things, and though occasionally writing in a style 
which a more professed sentimentalist will regard with pleasure, 
he has preserved throughout his production that argumentative 
manner and turn of thought which are fitted to the nature of the 
design. The state of the law, as immediately affecting society ; 
the various systems of speculation which are pursued by. or, we 
might almost add, pursue the busy metropolitans ; the light and 
festive saloons in which fashion basks itself, and the fearful fiery 
dens of debauchery, all these have given the author subjects 
for weighty reflections; nor has he stopped here. He has 
followed his Babylonians to their places of religious worship, 
examined the principles by which they are governed in their 
attempts to do good, and varied the whole by an intermixture of 
those pithy remarks, which can only be made by a man who has 
long accustomed his thoughts to answer the call of circumstance 
and occasion. The observations on the law and on the different 
courts, afford strong instances of the quickness and tact, in 
inquiry, for which the author’s style is distinguished. As the 
subject is important, we shall give a few of the remarks which 
we find in the chapter entitled, according to the quaint manner 
which he affects in these things, Ler Babylonica. In the former 
part of this section, there is less originality of thought than in the 
remainder, and the author expends the ammunition of his wit 
on game long ago shot and killed. But the following reflections 
are really so just, and appeal so strongly as well to our feelings 
as to our reason, that we cannot pass them over without presenting 
them to our readers. After observing that one great error in the 
present system of criminal justice, is the making of persons who 
suffer by crime, the prosecutors of the perpetrators ; and thus the 
injury which is in fact done to society, as well as the individual, 


makes it a public rather than a private affair, he proceeds to 
remark,— 
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‘ Private prosecutors standing up and demanding exile or death against 
their fellow-subjects, for wbat their presence there gives an impression can 
be nothing more than private offences ; their begging when the trial is 
over for repayment of the expense to which they are put; the hurried 
and apparently heedless mode of conducting this most solemn of all 
business ; the cold-blooded indifference of the Old Bailey pleaders; and 
the whole appearance, keeping, and conduct, of that foremost of Babylo- 
nian receiving-houses for the hulks and for the gallows,—make the Old 
Bailey Sessions among the most painful scenes that a feeling mind can 
contemplate: and setting aside altogether the monstrous discrepancy that 
there is between many of the crimes and the punishments, the consequent 
necessity that there is upon the part of the Crown to extend its prerogative 
of mercy to a great number of those whom the law dooms to die; the 
effect which this hope of mercy has upon the sentence itself, and the 
agony and consequent despair which it inflicts upon those who must 
ultimately undergo that punishment which humanity doubts whether man, 
under any circumstances, should dare to inflict, —betray a want of the fit 
solemn slowness and awful dignity, about the Babylonian Courts of 
criminal retribution, from which one cannot help turning away as from 
a painful and pernicious thing. The men and sometimes also (prohk 
pudor !) the women of Babylon, frequent those scenes; not to learn 
wisdom, but to seek amusement—to gratify that restless and rapacious 
curiosity, which will not be satisfied with the things and other occur- 
rences of a very large and very full epitome of the world. Nay, they will 
not only attend as matter of amusement, and laugh and joke while the 
scales of life and of death are quivering with their final poise; they will 
come there in order to ascertain whether the bets which they have taken— 
the base gambling sums which they have staked upon the turning up of 
life or death for their fellow-creature, are to be won or to be lost. Without 
this abomination, the scene is revolting enough; but with this, there is 
not a brand of infamy deep enough, and deformed enough, for marking 
its enormity. 

‘ One cannot help regretting that in these Courts counsel are permitted 
to do so little for those who probably fee them with the last money they 
can borrow, and that the little which custom permits them to do, is done 
in so heartless and heedless a manner. 

‘ When all else appears to have deserted the hapless victim of the law,— 
when the private prosecutor has sworn against him,—when learned counsel 
has stated the case,—when the witnesses for the prosecution have given 
their evidence—that evidence which has been known and arranging all the 
time that the party charged has been immured in a prison—when the few brief 
Cross examinations have been made,—while the prisoner stands in open 
view of all the spectators, with the reflected light of a mirror disclosing 
every line of his face, and judge, jury, and the spectators, are all entirely 
engaged in trying him both by the evidence which has been sworn against 
him, and by that which appears in his own expression; at that moment of 
pain and difficulty he is called upon to make his defence—to collect his 
scattered thoughts and summon his tortured nerves, in order that he may 
be a match for cool men and cunning lawyers. All this from the world he 
might possibly bear, but that which cuts to the heart is yet behind; his 
counsel rises, pulls his gown about him, instinctively puts his hand in his 
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pocket, and jingles the fee in the hearing of the poor wretch whose last 
hope was, and to that moment is, the assistance which that fee is to pro- 
cure. But does the sage counsel plead? Does he make one effort to 
turn the scale of justice; or failing that, does he appeal to the proper 
sources of mercy? Does he tell the jury, in the language of that Gospel 
upon which they are sworn, that “ with whatsoever judgment they judge, 
it shall be judged to them again?” Does he dwell upon the temptations 
to which the unfortunate person may have been exposed—the hard neces- 
sity which, in an hour of madness and despair, tempted him, when man 
would not “ give him leave to toil,” to put forth his hand, and take 
upwards of forty shillings in a dwelling-house, in order to save, from that 
starvation which he had no other means of preventing, those whose lives 
were dearer to him than his own? Oh, not a jot! The man of law, 
whatever else he may have learned along with it, has learned to avoid the 
statute himself; and so, pulling his gown around him, and chinking his 
fee, as 1 have said, he delivers these words of conciliation, with any thing 
but the most kindly looks, ‘“‘ If youhave any thing to say for yourself, 
now is your time to say it, for I can do no more for you ;” and with that 
he fings himself out of that Court, to attend in another, pocket another 
fee, and make merry thereupon, at the very moment, perhaps, when the 
poor culprit is undergoing sentence of death, for want of the very assis- 
tance which the learned person could have rendered. 

‘ Besides the cruelty and abomination which may be perpetrated under 
the cover aud pretence of the regular law; and the sums which the extor- 
tioners, connected with the lower departments, may wring from the timid 
and the ignorant, the matter is rendered worse by mock attornies, who go 
about selling that legal counsel which they cannot deliver. The sum 
of which these harpies annually defraud the public, by obtaining fees for 
the purpose of raising suits, and from defendants for pretending to stay 
them, has of late years become so great, and the parties have become so 
open and daring in their depredations, that a special statute would be 
demanded for the regulation of the matter. The mischief which is done 
by licensed dealers in law is quite enough, without any of the additional 
infliction of smugglers. In this, however, as in most illegal practices 
within the Babylon, there is protection if there be money to pay for it,’— 
pp. 24—29, 


We shall not stop to make any observations on the subjects 
treated of in the chapters immediately following the one from 
which we have extracted the above. The sentiments they breathe 
are humane, and the satire upon the Chancery Court, not a little 
humorous; but we have seen the same subject handled so fre- 
quently before, that we are inclined to pass to a more general 
topic, and one which in these modern times have attracted no 
little attention. We allude to those infectious abodes of ruin, 
where chance is installed as the mother of human destinies, and 
men sit quietly down hand to hand to root out the very fibres of 
their existence. These splendid cradles of despair, called par 
excellence, Hells, are not more a disgrace than a wonder in this 
metropolis. How they can be suffered to exist under any screen 
or subterfuge, is a matter to us impenetrably mysterious. If there 
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be no law at present sufficient to crush them root and branch, why 
is there not one made? and if the servants of the legislature be not 
lynx-eyed enough to penetrate through their pe per let others 
be sought for, whom neither fear nor bribery shall be able to turn, 
There are very few systems of law, in fact, which would not be 
sufficient for almost all the wants ofa society, could they always be 


brought into actual operation by the zeal and determination of 


those employed in their execution. But there must be a woeful 
dereliction of duty, either in the superior or in the lower officers of 
the legislature, when places which are known to breed the most 
destructive enemies of social order and happiness are allowed to 
exist, and continue their frightful depredations on the vitals of 
humanity. We doubt whether the Palais Royal, with its hundred 
wide-mouthed pits of folly and despair, possesses any receptacle so 
frightful as one or two of those which disgrace our metropolis. 
But however this be, there is more harm within and around these 
places in England, than in France. We can better endure to see 
the out-door sitting, the volatile, changing, hap-hazard living 
Frenchman, venturing his maintenance or fortune at a game of 
chance, than we can an Englishman, constitutionally calculating 
and sedate. If the former gamble, it is from the same principle 
that he wanders over the world depending for his happiness every 
instance on the lucky turn of circumstance. If he loses every 
thing, and is made a beggar, we know that there are thousands of 
his countrymen, whom the loss of fortune has never made less gay 
or contented. But with our countrymen it is very different. An 
English gambler is the man gathering samphire on the precipice 
with a constitutional dizziness. There is no medium between hope 
and despair, and his cold blood once heated, never grows cool 
again by any natural liveliness or tendency to health. Scarcely a 
day passes from the commencement of his career, before gambling, 
as an amusement, become a serious occupation and profession ; the 
excitement which was sought for an hour of ennui, is in a short 
time one of the necessaries of life, and the interest and pleasing 
agitation of the spirit which were felt in the first hour of the 
pursuit, become, before the victim is aware of his danger, a fearful 
rushing up of all the passions to the brain—a gathering of every 
strong and latent vice, which man can attract from the elements of 
evil into his own heart. The appearance of the gamblers of dif- 
ferent nations in their moments of highest intoxication, would be 
an admirable subject for a painter. We think in such a picture, 
those of our own country would present an aspect of the most 
terrible abandonment. The author of “ Babylon the Great,” has 
given in his present work, a very excellent description of the Lon- 
don Hells ; and as we presume it will be a novelty to most of our 
readers, we extract it. 


‘ Whatever may be the style and decorations of the buildings, they are 
hell all over. They need no sign. Go into the streets where they are; find 
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out the mansion of the most captivating aspect, and with the most alluring 
entrance, and that you may rest assured is a hell. About it every thing 
is fine and fascinating, and a stranger would suppose that in such a mansion 
there could be found none save the highest and most honourable in the 
land; and if he felt either himself or his property in danger, the hell is the 
very place to which he would flee as an asylum, 

‘« If, however, he should be told, that the whole of this vast and gaudy 
pile had been erected out of a year or two’s plunder; that the soleand only 
object of it was to rob the vain and the silly (always allied, by the way,) 
of their property; that, for the accomplishment of this purpose, agents 
were appointed, and scouts running to and fro throughout the country; 
that others of smooth tongue and winning manners were stationed in every 
public room and place of resort, for the purpose of worming themselves into 
the favour and confidence of those whose fortunes and propensities had 
been favourably reported for the concern; that these panders to the den 
are furnished by the counsel with lists of those whom they are to allure, and 
notes of the mode of alluring; that within that tempting place is contained 
every thing that can pamper the appetites and lull the reason to sleep ; that 
the air, the sea, and the earth, are ransacked for the richest and rarest viands, 
and that for the preparation of these to “ bankerout the wits, nobility, and 
even royalty itself, are outbidden for the Swiss of cookery; that every 
liquor that can be had to “ lap the senses in Elysium,” is offered without 
money and without price; and that, after all these great and costly es- 
tablishments and givings, there yet arose from what was perpretated within 
those wails, a revenue greater than that of the wealthiest man in these 
kingdoms,—he wonid pause at the threshold and exclaim, “ This must 
be a den of monstrous iniquity!” And truly so it is. It is a whited 
sepulchre—“ full of rottenness and dead men’s bones :” rottenness of every 


principle and every feeling, and dead men’s bones, not by any allegorical 
flourish, but in literal truth. 


‘They who pass by see the splendour, and many of them are thereby 
tempted to enter—if they are worth the ruining, and can find any one who 
will introduce them to theif ruin; and if they are wealthy, there are, as I 
have said, those upon the watch who can soon conduct them to their fate. 
The blandishments of the place are seen, are ostentatiously displayed; but 
the crime and the misery are veiled from mortal view. After the game is 
found, and the hounds of the table are on the slot, there remains no dis- 
interested spectator who can tell the tale; and the previous preparation is 
such, that the poor victims are unconscious of their fate until the intoxi- 
cation has abated, and the bonds which they have executed in the mad- 
ness of wine and despair, are put in force against them. Vast as are the 
sums lost in the games, they do not make up the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of what, if the losers have the means, they are compelled to pay ; 
but care is taken by the gamesters, who carefully avoid that which intoxi- 
cates their dupes, that there shall be no means of detecting the fraud. 

‘Independently of the fascinations of those hells, and the agreeable 
manners which the hell-mongers and their confederates can, ere matters 
come to the extreme point, assume, there is an air of fairness in the games 
themselves, and also in the appearance of the manner in which they are 
usually played. Indeed, the leading games at those places are so con- 
trived, that there is no need for unfairness in the mode of playing. That, 
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if discovered, would ruin the character of the house (for even these dens 
of iniquity can talk about their character), and therefore matters are so 
managed, that the certainty of gain to the one party and ruin to the Other, 
is in the game itself. This is at once a surer and a safer means than the 
others: the party to whorn the hell belongs, are certain of that part of the 
stakes which the chance of the game gives in their favour, and from their 
familiarity with the run of the chances, they generally have the better of 
the player with regard to the rest. 

‘ The games most frequently played, are Rouge et Noir and Roulette ; 
and they are no doubt selected, because a great number of persons can 
play; because the stake of each may be, within certain limits, proposed 
by the owner of the den, whatever he thinks fit; because the performance 
is very rapid; and because the appearance of the game, and the quantity 
of money displayed for the purpose of paying those who win, is very 
tempting.’—vol. i. pp. 192—196. 

The games most commonly played are, rouge et noir, and 
roulette; but the play is not confined to these, as there are a 
number of side tables, at which a variety of the confederates em- 
ploy themselves in instructing the yet uninitiated how to descend 
the first steps in their ruinous career. But the author’s descrip- 
tion increases in interest at this point, and affords a very lively 
picture of the gay and splendid scenes in which the infamous 
transactions are carried on, which he so forcibly reprobates. 


‘Imagine then that you have got into the hell of slower torment, the 
Rouge et Noir saloon. Your first impression is that your conductor has 
shown you into the wrong place, and that you are not in hell, but in 
Elysium. The hall itself is of the most ample dimensions, and the most 
perfect symmetry ; the ceiling is tinted with the most airy colours of the 
sky, the carpet outvies the gayest parterre, the festoonings are of the finest 
damask ; wherever you turn yonr view, a splendid mirror repeats the 
scene ; on the sideboards are all things which the voluptuary can covet; 
and the glare of light from lamps and lustres, broken into the most 
beautiful rainbow tints by ten thousand faucettes of crystal, outshines and 
outdazzles those “‘ cressets,” with which the enchantment of Milton lighted 
up the infernal palace. Nor does the company please you less; for though 
those persons who are so assiduous in their attentions be as base-born as 
they are base, they are trained to assume the external air, and play off 
the external manners of gentlemen. It is very true that, if you could be 
calm and philosophic, you would easily detect them; for the tailor, the 
posture-master, and the barber, cannot make a gentleman ; but that isa 
place which calmness and philosophy do not enter, neither could you in- 
troduce them if you would. Among these, however, may sometimes be 
seen the titled of the land, and occasionally (though I hope not often) the 
fair and the fascinating. In short, the people who are taking a momentary 
rest upon the chairs, sofas, and ottomans, appear, at a casual glance, to 
be the blissful tenants of a blest abode; but ere “the slaughter is begun,” 
if you look narrowly, you can discern on them “ the print of passions, not 
allied to heaven.” 

‘In the middle of the apartment stands the table, putting you a little in 
mind of the great sacrificial stone, upon which the Mexicans immolated 
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the unhappy victims to glut the vengeance of their ay ford goddess of 
war. The divinity here offends not the sight as did the Mexican idol, but 
it is as cruel in reality, and the victims to it far outnumber those to the 
other. 

‘ This sacrificial table is of large dimensions and handsome appearance. 
Upon the centre of it is piled an immense 8 of money, to tempt the 
cupidity of the players; and the inexperienced youth, who has had his 
ear poisoned by the flattery of the decoys, and his brain influenced by the 
wines, hesitates not long ere he communicates to his betrayer that he is 
resolved *‘ to have a dash at it.” One of the confederates, whose business 
it is to deal the cards, sits at one side of the table beside this money (or 
bank as it is called), and another sits opposite to him, whose business it is 
to “ rake” towards him the sums won by the bank ; while there are others 
that pay the losses, and watch the play. There are two sets of chances in 
the game, the red, and the black, and the colour, and the reverse, but 
these are determined at the same time; large square patches of red and 
black are placed for the stakes ventured upon these, and the stakes for the 
colour, and the reverse are laid down between them. Before the game 
begins, the spots on the table, the heaps of money, six packs of cards 
sealed up, and the fatal rake, are the whole apparatus that appear. 

‘ At the time appointed, the ¢ailleur, or dealer, takes his seat ; the other 
confederates are at their posts, and the players throng round the table. 
The six packs of cards are then unsealed, counted, shuffled pack by pack, 
first by one confederate and then by another; then by one player, who 
may be, and very often is, also a confederate; then again by the dealer, 
who mixes all the packs together, shuffles them once more, and has them 
cut; and so they are ready for the game.’—vol. i. pp. 197—199. 


Our author has entered into a curious calculation as to what 
must necessarily be the profit of the parties who keep these hells, 
and there never, it is probable, has existed a system of fraud more 
ingenious, or more fitted todeceive. According to one calculation, 
the gain to the institution may amount in one year to the enormous 
sum of seven hundred and thirty thousand pounds. According to 
another, it would be much more. All this immense profit is so 
duced by the exquisite science which has been employed in calcu- 
lating the chances of the different games which are played, at the 
various tables which the saloon sets out. But we cannot help 
observing that this system of robbery, for it is really and er 
such, is, after all, very little worse than the public lotteries whic 
have been allowed by government; and to their introduction, it is 
more than possible, some of the worst gambling schemes which 
the country has witnessed, may be attributed. We give one 
instance of the author’s method of showing the manner in which 


the individual players are sure to be ruined, while the Hell 
flourishes. 
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‘When the player stakes his money on the number, he may do it on 
one number, or two, a whole column, or any number of them that he 
pleases; and if he wins, he gets thirty-five times his stake on a single 
number, or if on more than one number, he gets the sum which results 
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from dividing thirty-six times the stake, by the numbers: thus, if he lays 
money on two chances, he gets eighteen times the stake, and if he lays it 
on eighteen chances, he gets double the stake. Playing on a single 
number holds out the greatest temptation ; and a thoughtless person, who 
hopes to make money by play, will stake ten pounds in hopes of winning 
three hundred and fifty in a minute or two, much more readily than he will 
stake the same sum on eighteen numbers of the same machine, in the 
hope of getting twenty pounds, The men of the hells are aware of this, 
and so have made the odds against the player much greater on one aumber 
than in any other case. 

‘It will be observed that there are thirty-eight hoies in the revolving 
plate, while thirty-five are allowed for the single number, and thirty-six 
for the others. The advantage to the table and against the player, is 
therefore rather more than one in thirteen on the single number, and one 
in eighteen upon more numbers than one. So that, whatever may be the 
average stakes, the table is certain in every fourteen times’ playing to sweep 
away the whole on the single numbers, and in every nineteen times to sweep 
away the whole on the others. Every time, therefore, that a sum is risked 
on a single number, above seven per cent. of it is gone ; and every venture 
upon more than one number is at a loss of more than five per cent. With 
eager hands, about three minutes are, I believe, enough for playing a game 
at roulette ; and thus, whatever may be the sum which the player risks on 
the average, he is certain to lose it to the table within the hour. It may 
be, indeed, that he is ‘‘ lucky,” and that the loss may fall mostly on his 
fellow-players, or that he may be in pocket; but as ‘time and chance 
happen to all,” if he continues to play, his turn will come, and the sure 
per centage to the table will, in time, and that in a very short time, con- 
sume both his gains and his fortune, however large. The yawning gulf of 
a roulette hell, is bottomless as that pit of retribution of which it is so 
proper a type; and he who escapes from the more slow torment of Rouge 
et Noir, may soon find reason to bemoan himself with the fallen angel— 


“¢ And in that lowest deep, a lower deep, 
Sull threatening to devour me, opens wide.” 


‘ Let us suppose that a party of players take with them to a roulette hell 
the sum of twenty thousand pounds, and begin to play at eight o’clock. 
At first they resolve to be cautious, and stake only two thousand pounds 
among them. The losses and gains fluctuate ; but, upon comparing their 
moneys at nine o’clock, they find they have only eighteen thousand among 
them. Amazed at this, and finding that caution does not save them, they 
double, and martingal, till the stake runs up to eight thousand. Gain and 
loss fluctuate as before : but, when they cometo count their money at ten, it 
is all gone but twothousand. With that they make oneattemptmore. It fails. 
Their own money, and money not their own, has vanished. They cast one 
last and agonizing look upon the infernal machine, and, having no more of 
whieh to be spoiled, they are turued out of the den, and “ plod their weary 
way” to the three tinal asylums of gaming—the Gazette, the Madhouse, 
and the Inquest-room. So passes the golden dream of avarice and folly, 
for the sad awakening of incurable woe—woe with which reason cannot 
sympathize, and to which commiseration cannot administer..—vol. 1. 
pp. 207—210. 
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The observations made by our author on the manner in whieh 
Sunday is spent im the Babylonian Capital, are in the main just. 
The fashionable places of public worship in which pride and hy 
crisy, clothed in the garb of charity, offer up their pretended 
devotions, are rightly reprehended by him, as too frequently pre- 
senting an easy means for the most corrupt mind to obtain a credit 
for piety. But he has a little mistaken his right path in this 
yrtion of his subject. In lauding the peaceful aspect of a country 
village on the Sabbath, he has not only fallen into a strain of 
common and indifferent sentiment, but has positively erred against 
truth and plain reason. The fields may, and we have often thought 
do, look more cheerful, more green and balmy on a Sunday, than 
on any other day of the week, and the cattle we have no doubt 
seem, and really are, more happy when browzing freely on the 
fresh herbage, tnan when toiling on the dusty road ; but the arca- 
dianism of our imagination ends, when we turn from these objects 
and examine our own species. So far as we have been able to 
observe for ourselves, we have seen very little in country villages 
ona Sunday, which would warrant us to consider, that it is better 
kept in such places than in the capital. The circumstances in 
fact, which make the principal figure in our author’s description, 
fully disprove the idea of there being more piety in the one than 
inthe other ; for it signifies little in reality, whether the sanctity of 
the day be broken by the coquetry of a village maiden, or that of a 
fashionable lady in the park. As he chose to consider the subject 
on its religious bearings, he should have weighed things with a 
more honest balance. If he had done this, he would have seen 
that, notwithstanding the apparent tranquillity of the country on the 
seventh day, there isin truth as little religion there as any where ; 
that, though in our good nature we should be inclined to regard a 
village curate as of all creatures the most benevolent, there are as 
many country as city parsons, harsh, overbearing, and unattentive 
among their flocks. Nothing, indeed, can be more erroneous than 
the maudlin affectation which would pretend to find religion more 
pure, in proportion to the rusticity of its habitation. If it be harder 
for the rich than for the poor to persevere in their duty, it is every 
where the same, and the latter have equal reasons for seeking the 
supports of religion, whether they endure their hardships in a clay- 
built hovel, or in the close and suffocating garret of a London 
lodging-house. And whenever the call of feeling or necessity 
appeals with equal force, it will be equally attended to ;—that this 
isthe case in regard to religion, we want no other evidence, than 
the crowded manner in which places of worship of every kind are 
attended in the metropolis; both churches and chapels having in 
many instances larger congregations than are to be seen in any 
other town in the kingdom. Our author, we fear, has taken this 
part of his subject upon the trust of other people’s report, or has 
contented himself with peeping into one or two of the city churches 
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which stand in parishes filled only with warehouses or counting 
houses. Far better would it have been if he had filled the pages 
occupied with the above observations, in attacking that most dan- 
gerous instrument of popular demoralization, the Sunday News- 
paper press. The disgraceful abuses which are suffered to exist in 
the publication of Journals on that wis cry loudly for the attention 
of the legislature. Considered merely in regard to the positive 
breach of the law which they occasion, by their sale and disper- 
sion, and as they obviously and directly interfere with those 
solemn calls to sober and retired reflection which the season offers, 
they are a disgrace to a country pretending to keep the Sabbath 
holy ; but putting aside any over-strained sentiments on the sub- 
ject, let the Sunday Newspapers be examined by any person not 
totally indifferent to honesty of feeling, or decency of thought, and 
they will be found to contain not merely the ordinary matter of the 
nye ¢ er and which may not be exactly fit for the attention 
on a day of sober repose, but the most disgusting details, the 
most virulent slanders, and the basest sentiments which the lowest 
minded wretches can collect and put together. There is nothing 
so wonderful to us, as that any man of sense and good feeling 
should add his support to such a public nuisance, by buying a 
single number of any Sunday Newspaper that sees the light. 
Our author is far more successful in his chapter on Baby- 
lonian Iniquities, than in that on Sunday in the capital. In 
the former, he treats with his usual good sense, on the dis- 
posing causes to crime in the metropolis—such as want of 
connections, bad examples, and the variety of tempations to 
which it gives birth, both professional and domestic. On this 
important subject, much is every day being said by preachers, 
philosophers, and judges ; but while the science of political economy, 
and every other science is making rapid progress, that which 
attempts to account for the increase or diminution of crime, is 
still in its cradle, and so must it continue to be till it begins to be 
— in a different manner to that in which it has hitherto 
ven studied. It is safer to theorize on any thing than on human 
passion and the various issues of the human heart, and whenever 
it is done without a positive acquaintance with particulars, it leads 
to fatal and irretrievable mistakes. But so far from laws and 
ordinances being framed by the rules which the study of human 
nature dictates, they are, generally speaking, the result of a present 
and accidental necessity—humanity being afterwards obliged to fit 
itself as well as it can to the established but imperfect measure. 
No system of laws, either human or divine; no preventative of 
crime, taken either from an act of parliament or the scriptures, can 
effect any thing, till the classes whom they most concern are better 
known than at present. It is to the neglect of all personal 
inspection into the condition of the poor, that the nullity of our 
religious institutions is to be ascribed, the inefficiency of the cri- 
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minal law, and the fruitlessness of public executions and other 
punishments. Of the immense advantage which would accrue, 
by a deeper and more practical knowledge of the immediate 
sources of individual crime, we have a striking instance in the 
influence which many of the chaplains to the public prisons, 
obtain over the culprits whom they visit. If such a knowledge 
were more general, and applied in the business of legislating 
to protect us against crime, the effects would be shortly seen in 
the diminution of offences against society, and in the decreasing 
length of the Old Bailey calendar. But the consideration of this 
subject would very easily lead us beyond our limits, and we must 
turn to a part of the volume before us, which introduces to the notice 
of the reader, a circumstance not generally contemplated as directly 
tending to increase crime in the metropolis, but which we agree 
with the author in considering as a very material injury to the 
morals of the lower orders. 


‘Still another cause, if not so directly as these of the production, yet 
of the concentration and concoction of crimes and criminals, which exists 
in the nature of the Babylon itself, more especially within these few years, 
is that which may be denominated the local, or perhaps the architectural, 
-—the numbers of small houses that have been created in the outskirts of 
the town. These have been constructed at a cheap rate, out of the ruins 
of old buildings and the rubbish of new. The builders seem never to 
have considered whether these were wanted or not; and thus they have 
erected hundreds of them in places where there is not work for a single 
labourer, and which consequently such a labourer could not occupy 
without wasting a good deal of his time and his strength in going to and 
from his work. ‘Those then who have built them have been obliged to 
leave them empty, to let them, if that was possible, at an under-value, or 
to sell them for what they would bring. The first of these modes would, 
from the fragile nature of the materials and the imperfect manner in which 
they are put together, soon be a total loss; and therefore the choice is 
between the second and the third, and it is determined, not with any re- 
fererice to the good or the evil cf society, but by the wealth or the poverty 
of the builder. If the former be his condition, he himself beats up for 
such tenants as he can get; and if the latter, he finds a purchaser, a more 
efhcient agent in the same operation ; and the ‘new row,” with some 
sounding name upon it, is forthwith converted into a den of thieves. 
These dens are usually found in back lanes, and obscure and remote 
places, which are unpaved, covered with mud and mire, imperfectly 
lighted, if lighted at all, and into which the guardians of the night never 
deign to look,—as their operations there would be all labour and no reward, 
and the labour would not be unaccompanied with danger. 

‘ When a place of this description once gets haunted with such cha- 
racters, there is hardly any possibility of ejecting them. The landlord 
will not do it, because he would have no chance of getting other tenants; 
nobody else can, unless they were to indict the houses as nuisances; and 
as one is just as much a nuisance as another, there is of course nobody to 
complain. 
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‘ Whether this evil admits of any remedy, is not for me to say; but 
this much is certain, that, if the wise men—and some of them are y. 
wise—who ‘‘dine and do more” for the out-parishes of the Babylon, 
would devote to it a very small portion of the time and attention which 
they devote to the swelling of the local imposts, and the mystification of 
the local expenditure, possibly they might do some good, and certainly 
they could not make matters worse than they are without their inter- 
ference—and that, in their case, is saying more than those who are not 
familiar with the municipalities of the Babylon are aware of. 

‘ The plans are bad, not only on account of the parties to whom these 
low houses are let, but on account of the other characters that they re- 
ceive as lodgers and inmates. The houses look so new and so simple, and 
the starved pigs nozzle and grunt about with such an air of destitution in 
the lane, that you would think the whole row a chosen dwelling of inno- 
cence ; but such are the places to which stolen goods are taken for con- 
cealment, in which base coin is manufactured, and to which an occasional 
‘“‘ nodding” peripatetic is wiled in the evenings, and haply not heard of 
again, save in the newspapers, as ‘‘ the gentleman who left his lodgings.” 

*‘ These are not the only places of the Babylon, where misery and crime 
are produced by lodging-houses for miscellaneous persons; for among the 
poorer tradesmen of the place it is too much the custom to rent houses, of 
many times the extent they have any use for, and let off the greater part. 
This distracts their attention, and corrupts their morals ; they all become 
demi-theives, that is, they board upon those with whom they lodge, and 


if the occupation be profitable, they care not much for the morality. — 
vol. ii. pp. 227—230. 


The above is a good specimen of that practical wisdom which 
is discernable in most parts of the ‘Second Judgment of Babylon 
the Great.” Occasionally, as we have observed, the author lets 
himself fall into a vein of observation which has never the merit of 
originality, and is sometimes rendered worse than useless by false 
sentiment ; but generally the work is written with strength, and is 
replete with pertinent remark, showing how much wisdom a man 
may earn as he traverses the crowded streets of thiggreat mart of 
existence, and what importance he may give to his own personal 
experience, by only looking to the right and the left, as he mixes 
with the thousands who are hurried on by the restless passions of 
theircommon nature. In many respects we totally differ from the 
author in some of the views he has taken, nor would a stranger to 
the metropolis find him in all points a safe or sufficient guide ; but 
no one can peruse the work without dicovering in it new materials 
for reflection, and the moral tone of thought which accompanies 
the speculations into which the writer enters, gives us confidence 
in the correct principles with which he has pursued his inquiries. 
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Ant. VILI.— The re and Doctrines of Budhism, popularly illustrated ; 
with notices of the Kappooism, or Demon Worship, and of the Bali, 
or Planetary Incantations of Ceylon. By Edward Upham, M. R.A. S. 
With Fifty-three Lithographic Prints, from original Singalese designs, 
London: Ackermann. 1829. 

Ir is witha kind of reverence we open a volume professing to illus- 

trate a system of religion which has governed, for so many ages, the 

destinies of three hundred millions of the human race. It is to us 

a holy book ;—sanetified, not by the sublimity of the doctrines it 

developes, but by the Deane Aon fi of their results; and drawing 

attention to speculations less on the power of the Deity, than on 
the weakness of that strange, mysterious, and awful being, man. 

There is a peculiar magnificence in the mythologies of the East. 

Their gods sweep vast and stately along, in a procession which 

draws the gaze and the worship of unnumbered millions; a 

dreadful air of antiquity rests on the 

” dark, backward and abysm of time,” 

from which the high cortege has issued; and we are haunted 

as we look, with a consciousness of power—a kind of poetical 

idea of fate—which blinds us for the moment to the monstrous 

a cease of the scene. 

he idolatry of the Budha is invested with even more of the 
grandeur ofa religion of the senses, than that of its rival Brahmenism. 

An uncreated world; an eternal progression of events—of rise, 

change, and decay ; the fire, the water, and the wind, sweeping 

periodically the whole system to destruction; a germ of self- 
existence, hidden amidst the ruins, then distending, rising, burstin 

into a new heaven and a new earth; another cycle of Sormestiies 
ages; another crush of the elements of matter; another renewal 
of this mortal immortality—another-—another—another—till the 
pursuing, panting imagination loses itself in the gulph of eternity. 

Such are some of the dogmas of Budhism, on the existence of the 

world; nor has the inventor of this extraordinary system been less 

successful in fascinating the human sympathies than in dazzling 
the human imagination. He threw down the odious barriers of 
caste ; opened the arms of his religion to the whole human race ; 
proclaimed the soul to be immortal, elevated man even above the 
gods themselves, inasmuch as on the earth alone, and from among 
the families of men, can a candidate arise for the honours of the 

Budha. To this peculiarity must be attributed the increase of a 

religion, which holds within its vast embrace nearly a third part of 

mankind. 

From whatever quarter the faith originally came, India was the 
centre from which it radiated over the rest of Asia. From hence, 
says Sir William Jones, in enumerating the dominions under its 
influence, “‘ turning your eyes in idea ‘o the north, you have on 
your right many important kingdoms in the eastern peninsula ; the 
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ancient and powerful empire of China, with all her Tartarian 
dependencies; and that of Japan, with the clusters of precious 
islands, in which so many singular curiosities have too long been 
concealed. Before you lies that prodigious chain of mountains, 
which formerly, perhaps, were a barrier against the violence of the 
sea ; and beyond them the very interesting country of Thibet, and 
the vast regions of Tartary.” To this immense space, Mr. Upham 
correctly adds the ultra-Gangetic kingdoms of Birma, Siam, 
Cambodia, and Cochin-China,—comprising the region between 
the Ganges, the Indian Ocean, and China. 

In a confined space like ours, it would be in vain to attempt 
presenting even an outline of the various opinions entertained 
with regard to the antiquity of the system. Mr. Upham is 
disposed to allow a very wide latitude to Budhist Chronology, 
beginning with the modern era at a thousand years before Christ. * 
“The original Budha,” says Mr. Horace Wilson, the secretary of 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, “‘ seems to be of Scythian or 
Tartar extraction, and to have existed above one thousand years 
before Christ. The records of China, as mentioned by M. De 
Guigne, assign about this date, and call Cashmir the seat of his 
nativity. The Rajah Tarinjini, however, or history of Cashmir, 
which may, by reasonable inferences, be made to agree tolerably 
well with the Chinese statement of the date, does not mention 
where he was born, and connects the prevalence of his religion 
in Cashmir with a Tartar, or Tarushca, a Turk, or Scythian aie 
gation of the country. The existence of the Budhaic creed in 
Tartary, may be traced from a very early period to the present 
day, and is acorroborative proof of its indigenous origin. Al- 
though, however, the northern origin of the Budha might be 
easily made out more satisfactorily, the fact is scarcely worth 
investigating with reference to the present condition of the Budha 
faith: there is merely a nominal connexion between them, the 
real founder being Gautama, the son of Sudhodana, a prince of 
Maghada, or Bahar, who flourished in the eighth century before 
Christ, or 542. This personage might habe Getveivell the ante- 
vedaic notions of the elder Budha, and the tenderness for animal 
life ; he was probably, however, instigated very much by animosity 
towards the Brahmins, as it is a curious part of the history of a 


religious innovator, that he should be a Chetriya, or of the military 
caste,” + 





* «It is manifest,’ he says, ‘ that a powerful Budhirt monarchy was 
established on the banks of the Ganges at a much earlier epoch, as the 
accounts of the Magadhan empire record, that a powerful kingdom existed 
at Hortinapoor, at the very remote period of 1900 years antecedent to the 
Christian era.'—Introduction, p. 12. ! 

+ From some learned notes furnished to Mr. Crawford on his setting 


out on a mission to the courts of Siam and Cochin China.’—See Crawford's 
Embassy, p. 360. 
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Without pausing to inquire whether we are warranted in tracing 
the system farther back, we may mention that M. Abel Remusat 
has furnished us with an historical account of thirty-two successive 
patriarchs or teachers of the Budhist doctrine, beginning at one 
thousand years before Christ, and bringing down the series to the 
year 713, A.D.* The three most venedinbte personages of the 

riod included between these two dates, were Sakia, or Zaca 
Sinha, + Gaudma Budha, and Wijya Sinha. Of the first and the 
last very little is known; but the era of Gaudma, or Gautama, has 
been ascertained to commence at 543 years before Christ; and it is 
he, according to the Budhists, by whose laws the world is now 
governed, and will be governed for 2657 years from the Ist of May, 
1801, of the Christian era. 

The inquiry into the priority of the two systems of the Budhists 
and the Brahmins, is not one of much importance; but the manner 
in which it has been treated by M. Joinville and others, involves a 
question in the history of the human mind, as connected with 
religious impressions, on which we are the more anxious to deliver 
our opinion, that we find ourselves forced, while admitting their 
postulata, to draw an inference diametrically opposite. 

“ We find the religion of the Budha in ancient times,” says M. Joinville, 
“extending from the North of Tartary to Ceylon, and from the Indies to 
Siam ; in the same manner we see that of Brahma followed in the same 
countries, and for as long a space of time. It is therefore not in history, 
but in the precepts of the two religions, that are to be found the data by 
which to decide this question.” * ® © “ I am rather of opinion, upon 
a comparison of the two religions, that that of Budha is the more ancient, 
for the following reasons :—The religion of Budha, having extended itself 
in very remote times, through many parts of India, was in many respects 
monstrous and unformed. An uncreated world, and mortal souls, an idea 
to be held only in an infant state of society, and as society advances such 
ideas must vanish. A fortiori, they cannot be established in opposition to 
a religion already prevailing in a pw the fundamental articles of 
which are, the creation of the world, and the immortality of the soul. 
Ideas in opposition to all religion cannot gain ground, at least cannot make 
head, where there is already an established faith; whence it is fair to 
infer, that if Budhism could not have established itself among the Brahmins, 
and if it has been established in their country, it must be the more ancient 
of the two.” 


The mistake in this inference arises from an assumption, contrary 
to all history and all analogy, that there is a certain principle of 
progression in the human character, which admits of no relapse, 





* Melanges Asiatiques, tome i. p. 113. 

+ Mr. Wilson supposes this to be merely a name of Guatama; but 
whether it is so or not is a matter of no consequence, chronologers being 
agreed in affixing 1000 years B.C. if not’as the date of the origin of 
Budhism, yet as a period when Budhism did exist. 
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and which invariably advances from error to truth. The fallacy of 
this idea is sufficiently demonstrated in the history of the arts and 
sciences; but in religion more particularly, to those who can found 
their reasoning upon “‘a wide knowledge of the fates of nations, 
and upon just views of human nature,” it appears pre-eminently 
conspicuous.” We would say more distinctly, after the elegant and 
learned writer we have just quoted, that in religion itself, at least 
among the Gentile nations, we may observe a certain progression 
from purity to star-worship, from star-worship to polytheism, and 
thence to the grossest idolatry. A distaste of superstition then 
perhaps returns, and purity is retrieved—and after all, a few “ new 
adopted deities, from some outskirts of the scheme, may make way 
for a multiplication of mysteries; and that for a relapse into igno- 
rance and credulity.’*+ 

Moreover, as far as we have been able to penetrate into the shades 
of antiquity, we have found at every step the faith more pure and 
the worship more simple. The adoration of one Almighty God 
seems to have prevailed at some early time through the entire 
world. In the beginning of the third century of the Hejeira, 
when the celebrated re-action took place among the wild followers 
of Mohammed, which caused the whole circle of polite learning to 
be known in Europe, under the name of Studium Arabum, the books 
of the Zabians opened to the enthusiastic researches of the scholars 
of Arabia. There, it was found, in the opinion of the most learned 
Doctors, as we are informed by the historian Abul-Faragi, ‘‘ that the 
religion and rites of the Zabians were the very same with those of 
the ancient Chaldeans ; and that their chief seat was in Haran, on 
the Chaldean border, where they had their grand temple on the top 
of a hili.”{ The principal point of the doctrine was a belief in the 
eternity of the world, and in a co-eternal mind—which formed 
precisely the religion of the old Chaldéan, in which Abraham was 
educated among his countrymen; and which served as the foun- 
dation for the system of the magi, or priests, of the Assyrian, 
Median, and Persian empires. And that this pure worship of one 
God by prayer and incense was by no means peculiar to Chaldea, 
we have in sundry places the authority of scripture to believe.§ 

The Egyptians, according to Herodotus, gloried in being the 
«« first of mankind who built temples, reared altars, and created 
statues to the gods ;” or, in other words, who introduced idolatry. 





* « Blackwell’s Letters concerning Mythology, p. 363. + Ibid. 
t ‘ Historia Dynast. Dynast. ix. 

§ ‘ Melchisedec, a Canaanitish prince, was a priestof the most High God. 
Genes. xiv.18. Abimelech, King of Gerar in Palestine, was not astonished 
at the appearance of a heavenly vision. Ibid. xx. 4,5. We may instance, 
also, the Arab Job, and, in later times, Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, @ 
priest of the true God, in the land of Midian; as well as Balaam, the 
Aramite (Syrian).’ 
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Among the ancient Persians, fire was only the symbol of the one 
true God.* But it is needless to multiply instances which must 
be fresh in the mind of every scholar; and still more so, to detail 
the changes by which “ ideas contrary to religion” came to make 
head, ‘‘as society advanced,” when there had been already “an 
established faith.” 

Neither are we better pleased with Mr. Upham’s account of the 
causes of those desperate wars of Brahma and Budha, which 
filled India with blood for some centuries. ‘‘ The great schism,” 
says he, ‘‘ which divided the Eastern world, and made the union 
irreconcileable, seems in fact to have originated in the period 
wherein the mounis, or teachers of the Budhist doctrine, either 
from a reforming principle, or a love of power, or a combination of 
both, proceeded to have their own theories, or sacred books, not 
explanatory of, but in direct opposition to, the Vedas: teaching 
their followers, that they alone were true believers of the saving 
faith, throwing down the barriers of caste, and elevating the 
dogmas of the faith above the sacerdotal class, and admitting 
every one who felt an inward desire to the ministry and preaching 
of their religion.” In our opinion, this irreconcileable difference 
begun with the first establishment of the sect, and was not the 
effect of an after thought, or spirit of encroachment and prosely- 
tism, on the part of the Budhists. The two doctrines are diame- 
trically opposed to each other—where one is, the other cannot be. 
The schism, as it appears to us, was the effort of a rude attempt at 
reform—a popular rising against the intolerable tyranny} of the 
Brahmins, originated, and organized, by some ignorant Mahomet 
of the north of India. Political reform was the ostensible, but 
personal aygrandizement the real object ; and to obtain either, it 
was necessary, in the early ages of the world, to pretend to some 
share in its supernatural government, or at least to some peculiar 
influence with the beings who govern it. The ninth incarnation of 
Vishnu in the person of Budha, formed an admirable point 
d’appui for the reformers ; for Budha himself—this personage of 
the Hindoo mythology, was a reformer. ‘‘ Thou blamest,” says a 
Hindoo poet, apostrophizing Vishnu, ‘‘Thou blamest, O Won- 
derful, the whole Veda, when thou seest, O kind hearted, the 
slaughter of cattle prescribed for sacrifice, O Cesava,+ assuming 
the body of Budha. Be victorious, O Heri, lord of the Universe !” 
To this day, therefore, Budha forms a part of the Hindoo religion ; 
although in his worship, mingling with adoration, there is some- 
times observed a strain of reproach ; drawn forth, no doubt, by 
the imprudence which occasioned so many disasters to the Brah- 
mins. 

Who this distinguished individual was, and whence he came, 
who assumed the character of Budha, for the purpose of overturning 





* “Hyde, De religione veterum Persarum. + Names of Vishnu. 
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the religion of millions, are questions, of course, of much interest. 
The statues of the different Budhas, it might be supposed, would 
assist in determining the country of the originals. 


‘ By bearing in mind the circumstance that there are four principal 
Budhas operating upon the doctrines of the present mundane period, we 
shall find many statues of the Budha exhibiting physiognomic traits of 
different races of beings, plainly referable to their own periods of time, and 
to other varieties of the human species than the Tartar or Caucasian tribes ; 
such specimens present themselves in several of the idols of the Budha, 
preserved in the Museum of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, 
The principal idol of the Budha Gaudma in Europe, may certainly be 
deemed that which now stauds in the vestibule of the British Museum. * 
* * The statue is nearly five feet in height, and exhibits the form of a 
young man, in a contemplative attitude; the features are placid, and on 
a cursory view they might be deemed vacant; but it should be observed, 
that the point of development invariably aimed at by the Budhists, 
seems to be the idea of abstract thought, or absorption: it forms their beax 
ideal, and is the main tenet of Budhism. This air of calmness, serenity, 
indifference, or whatever it may be defined, is accompanied with a cold 
smile; the expression indeed rarely pleases, but it may be fairly assumed 
that few persons could long regard the features, without their gaining at 
length in a certain degree on the attention, and calling forth reflection. 
This perhaps is the very impression which the Indian, as well as the 
Egyptian sculpture, aimed at producing, for M. Denon has illustrated 
this point with equal felicity and strength of sentiment, in his remarks on 
the Colossi of Gournon, and on the Sphynx; and it may not perhaps be 
thought irrelevant to observe, that the Memnon and Horus in the British 
Museum, as well as the most ancient Greek statues, the Eginetan forms, 
are all improved with the characteristic smile of the Budha Gaudma. 
The hair is crisped or curled; it has no resemblance to the flowing 
character ; and whether indicative of an Ethiopic origin or not, at all 
events it manifestly differs from the locks of the natives, which are 
long and lank; and moreover, in its close shorn character, it is alto- 
gether at variance with their mode of wearing their hair long and 
flowing, since they esteem it a mark of freedom to have it hanging over 
their shoulders, while short or cropped hair is held to be a badge of 
subjection.” * * * “ Much difference of opinion has taken place 
as to the character of physiognomy, and the race to which the principal 
statues of Budha belong. Some of them certainly exhibit the Ethiopian, 
or Negro marks; nor can it be wondered at, that a person so universally 
reverenced throughout the East, should be presented to us under the 
forms of his respective followers ; whether the African model may not 
have superseded the Indian, we cannot in our present state of knowledge 
of the faith determine. In point of fact, the Budha Gaudma in the 
British Museum, does not furnish a resemblance of the Indo-Chinese; 
they are a race of ashort squat athletic make, while the figure of the idol 
is slender, and the hair totally different ; the eye certainly resembles theirs, 
for it partakes of the elongated form which is peculiar to the Tartar tribes; 
it is almost closed, and their whole attitude is that of thought and repose.”’ 
—pp. 16—18. 


So far Mr. Upham; and perhaps it was wise to avoid the 
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discussion of so mysterious a subject. But the traditional con- 
nection which has subsisted from very early times between 
Ethiopia and India, is one of the most curious things in history. 
Homer notices two races of Ethiopians, those of the east and 
west; and Strabo tells us, that these did not differ from each 
other in physiognomy.* Herodotus also mentions a nation of 
Ethiopians inhabiting Upper Egypt, and another in the East.+ In 
the Canon Chronicus of the laborious scholar, John Marsham, we 
find collected the testimonies of ancient writers on this subject. { 
After noticing, after Eusebius, an expedition under paar. 1 in 
which “ Ethiopes, ab Indo flumine consurgentes, juxta Egyptum 
consederunt,” he translates from Philostrates—“ Quondam, inquit, 
fuit tempus, quando Ethiopes haec loca incoluerunt, gens Indica : 
nondum autem erat Ethiopa: sed Egyptus terminabatur super 
Meroen et Catadupas, et tam fontes Nili quam ostia continebat ;” 
and adds, ‘* Dicit etiam illos, ob Gangis regis sui cedem, ab alliis 
Indis impuros habitos, tandem portentis patria ejectos fuisse.” 

Can it be that the struggle had already begun between the 
Budhists and Brahmins, and that this colony of eastern Ethiopians 
was composed of a party of the former, overpowered and driven 
from their country? That Egypt was peopled from the Asiatic 
side of the Red Sea there can be no doubt; as we find the same 
variety of the human race extending from the banks of the Ganges, 
to some distance in the north of Africa.§ But how then comes the 
crisped hair of Gaudma, and the negro faces of the other Budhas ? 
Is it altogether improbable that a line of negro kings may have 
reigned over the Asiatic refugees? Or, as the descriptions of the 
Budhas, unlike their statues, are strictly Asiatic, is it more likely 
that the idol makers may have copied in their statues, simply, the 
strangest, or most striking, physiognomy presented to them ! 

We now present our readers with a sketch of the wild system of 
the Budhists, 

‘The universe is considered to be unlimitedly extensive, and to contain 
so many Sackwalles,|| that if one of them were filled to the brim with 
mustard seed, and the same distributed at the rate of one seed to a Sack- 
walle, the mustard seeds would be consumed before all the Sackwalles 
should be supplied with the same. 

‘Of these Sackwalles, our world is represented to be the happiest, and 
is highly esteemed for its producing Budhas, which no other does, and 
consequently it has a name peculiar to itself, Magul, or happy Sackwalle. 

‘It is, as other Sackwalles, encircled by a rocky wall, 3,610,350 
yodoons in circumference, arranging itself with distinct worlds, one over 
the other, at a fixed distance of 42,000 yodoons, beginning from the 
bottom till the top, viz. First the air, next the water, and then the earth 








* Lib. 2. +° Lib. 7. c. 70. t Page 335—7. 
§ Blumenbach, Onthe Unityof the Human Race, French translation, p. 286. 
\| ‘A set of all kinds of worlds, situated one over the other, within a 
circular, rocky wall, called Chakrawarty.’ 
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supported thereon, within which are situated the thirty-six great, and one 
hundred and twenty-eight subordinate hells, and the world of Nagas or the 
divine snakes; and on the surfaee of the earth is situated the human 
world, over which stand the six heavens of the Dewa Loka gods, one over 
the other. Above those are the sixteen heavens of Brahmas, one over the 
other. The uppermost heavens of Brahmas are indissoluble, but all the rest 
are dissolved and created by themselves at every periodical season, called 
culpa.’ * * * ‘ Budha is so rare that numerous culpas often pass with- 
out blessing the world with a Budha, but this present culpa, luckily pro- 
ducing five Budhas (of whom four are past, and one is expected,) is styled 
Maha Budha-culpa. 

‘ Whenthe days of a culpa are completed, and the rain ceased, six more 
suns will be added to the present, making seven suns altogether; the 
will alternately rise and set without making any distinction of night, and 
shine with sueh mighty heat, till they have consumed to ashes the whok 
universe, including even the great rock Maha-meru; when that is done. 
the whole of the universe will be inundated, and in time become icy, and 
so remain. 

‘ When the Brahmas of the several heavens see this ice, many of them 
have a desire to walk upon and taste it; and so continuing for some length 
of time, walking on and tasting it, they are transformed to males and 
females, and then the carnal desire is created in them, and from that 
moment they cease to be Brahmas, and remain upon the same in pairs, 
without being able to go back to their heavens. They are, nevertheless, 
well contented with their situation, and the ice proves to them delicate 
food, having a heavenly taste. They need not the light of a sun, for the 
illumination of their own bodies give them ample light. 

‘This is the origin of the human world, but in time the illumination of 
their own bodies subsiding, the necessity of a sun was felt, which was 
accordingly formed, as well as a moon; thus the divine nature retained by 
them being diminished, and the ice consumed, the earth proved to be 
excellent food, having a delicate savour; next which they lived upon a 
certain creeping plant produced by the earth, and then mushrooms; so 
by degrees they lost all their miraculous and delicate food, the brightness 
of their bodies, and the great age they were possessed of, and other such 
things. They were then necessitated to build houses for their shelter, and 
to labour for their subsistence; their work, however, was light and easy at 
first, as the planting of one single grain of suyanjata-ell (a kind of heavenly 
grain without husk) produced a harvest of such abundance, that many 
families might be supported by it for a year. 

‘ By the diminution of the happiness of the human world, and the 
gradual increase of wickedness, mankind found the necessity of a ruler being 
elected, and accordingly an immense concourse of people assembling 
together, one among them was appointed to be their king; he became 
immediately a mighty monarch, and, as he was elected by the universal 
consent of the people, he was called Maha-sammata, and is the first king 
of the human world in the culpa, who reigned many thousands of years. 
His posterity, as well as the posterity of the whole human race, losing their 
might, age, and happiness, have been by degrees brought to their present 
state ; and by their future increase of sins, this deterioration shall go on 
until the world shall be reduced to an extremely mean state, when men 
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shall live no longer than ten years, and their stature be reduced to a ve 
diminutive size; when a Meer dissolution will take place, by whic 
almost all the animals will perish, excepting those that will take shelter 
under the rocks and in caves, without beig wetted even by a single drop 
of that dreadfully destructive element, which will continually fall in torrents 
for seven days, each drop of the size of nepera and palmeira trees, accord- 
ing to a previous notice given by a Deweta. Such as are wetted even by 
a single drop of this rain, shall appear to each other as tigers and bears, 
and whatever they handle shall become destructive weapons; so they will 
assault each other till they all perish. 

‘They that are saved under the rocks, and in caves, on coming forth 
after the devastation, shall see this awful destruction of the world, and 
shall be greatly amended themselves, and renounce one sin forbidden by 
one of the five commandments of the Budha; their children shall renounce 
two sins, their grandchildren three sins, and so on. Their longevity, size, 
and the productions of the soil, shall increase by degrees, and the world 
shall be totally free from sin and wickedness, till its inhabitants increase so 
much in age and happiness as to think themselves immortal, and then 
they will relapse by degrees into depravity. 

‘Except the worlds, which are dissolved and created by themselves, by 
periodical reactions, without any final beginning or end ; all living things 
depend on two principles, koosula-karma, and akoosula-karma, or the 
merits of good deeds and bad deeds. A man by the merit of his good 
deeds may be born a god, and for bad deeds an ant; and this is the case 
with all living things, including gods. The heaven is not to yield its 
happiness for ever to any being, nor the hell its misery, but only as long 
as their good and evil deeds deserve. Thus the souls of all living things, 
in every Sackwalle, are liable to removal from one body to another, accord- 
ing to their respective merits. Men, after death, may be born again as any 
kinds of animals, gods, men, devils, &c.; and even so the beasts or other 
beings, may exist again as men or gods according to their deserts. 

* ‘Budha enacted three degrees of doctrine in 84,000 sections ; one con- 
cerning gods, the second the clergy, and the third the laity. Besides 
numerous precepts which he enacted for the observation of the priests of 
the highest and higher orders, there are ten commandments, five of which 
are to be observed by the common disciples, eight by the speakers, or holy 
priests, and the whole (ten) by the Sameneras, or priests of the lowest 
quality, viz. 

‘Tasce I. 

‘1. Thou shalt not kill. 

‘2. Thou shalt not steal. 

‘3. Thou shalt not commit fornication. 

‘4, Thou shalt not say any manner of falsehood. 

‘5. Thou shalt not drink any intoxicating liquor. 


‘Taste Il. 


‘ In this, four of the five commandments are the same as in the first table, 
the third commandment only being altered ; for, after thou shalt not com- 
mit fornication, ‘this adds, nor even admit a lustful desire, nor suffer the 
touch of a woman, and then come the three following : 

‘6. Thou shalt not eat at an unpermitted hour. 
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‘7. Thou shalt abstain from dancing, singing, and playing music, nor 
shalt thou see them. 


«8. Thou shalt not use high and great seats. 


‘Taste III. 
‘ The eight foregoing. 
‘9. Thou shalt abstain from the use of flowers and perfumes of all sorts. 
‘10. Thou shalt not receive, use, or touch gold, silver, and coins of 
metal, or any other kind.’—pp. 79—82. 


In the foregoing account of the fate of the universe, there is no 
mention of the destruction by wind, the grand and final cataclysm , 
There is something very nearly a kin to the sublime in the descr ip- 
tion of this consummation in the Asiatic Researches, vi. 242—244 , 
which Mr. Upham throws into a note. 


‘ There are three remote causes for the destruction of the world, luxury, 
anger, and ignorance ; from these, by the power of fate, arise the physical 
or proximate causes, viz. fire, water, and wind. The first two causes 
have been described ; the third, by wind, seems to be the most universal 
and overwhelming: the writings relate that a thousand years before such 
event, a certain Nat descends to this island; his hair is dishevelled, his 
countenance mournful, and his garments black; he passes every where 
through the public ways and streets, with doleful voice announcing the 
approaching disaster. In the same manner as the fowls of heaven, and 
the fish of the sea, by a certain natural instinct, have a foreboding of 
storms, so the Nat perceives the approach of a world’s destruction. 

‘When the world is to be destroyed by wind, the Nat having finished 
his warnings, a fine rain falls, but it is the last rain during that world. The 
wind begins to blow, and gradually increases ; at first it only raises sand and 
small stones, but at length it whirls about large rocks, and the summits of 
mountains; then shaking the whole earth, it dissipates this and the others, 
with all the habitations of the Nat, Rupa and Arupa, and scatters them 
through the immense extent of the skies. 

‘ Each world has sixty-four periods before the grand or final cataclysm ;* 
out of sixty-four times, it is fifty-six times destroyed by fire, seven times 
by water, and once only by wind. 

‘ Thus it appears that, in the great final catastrophe of wind, the whole 
universe is dashed in pieces, and scattered throughout the extent of space. 
This, therefore, being the most dreaded of all misfortunes, is the very 
catastrophe alluded to by the Celtic inhabitants of the countries bordering 
the Danube. When Alexander inquired of them what they most feared ’ 
their reply was ‘‘ that the heavens would fall on their heads.” ’—p. 81. 

We must now advert more particularly to Budha himself, the 
pivot of the whole curious machine ; and we shall begin by tran- 
scribing an Indian legend quoted by Mr. Upham, which exhibits 
the Brahminical version of the story of the Budha Avator, which 
differs only in unimportant particulars from that of the Budhists 
themselves : 


‘Budha was born of Maha-Maya, the wife of Suddhadana, Rajah of 





* Mr. Upham must mean sixty-three periods. 
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Cailas. As soon as he saw the light, he was placed by Brahma in a 
golden vessel, and delivered to a female attendant, but the child alighting, 
walked seven steps without her assistance. A sage, who, on the news of 
his birth, repaired to the palace, wept and laughed alternately as soon as 
he beheld the wonderful child, because he divined appearances both of 
good and bad import. From marks of a wheel upon his arm, three pun- 
dits declared that he would become a Rajah Chackrawarty, and the fourth 
that he would arrive at the dignity ofan avatar. The boy was now named 
Sacya, and at sixteen espoused the daughter of the Rajah Chahidan. Cer- 
tain mysteries being revealed to him, he renounced the world, and became 
an ascetic, and clothed himself in Zalmoxis’s garments, which he discovered 
in one of the five flowers that appeared at the creation of the world. A 
traveller passed by, and presented to him eight bundles of grass; Sacya 
accepted the offering, and reposed upon it; suddenly a golden temple 
appeared, on the summit thereof Brahma alighted to hold a canopy over 
Sacya Indea Naya, and the four tutelary deities of the earth, attended to 
do him homage. At the same time the chief rebel, Asoor, with all his 
forces, came to give battle to Sacya, upon which Brahma Indea, and the 
other deities, fled. Sacya, perceiving that he was left alone, invoked the 
assistance of the Earth, who suddenly brought on a mighty deluge, which 
compelled the Asoors to retire. Then the Holy Scriptures descended from 
above, and Sacya became the Budha Avatar.’ 


When stripped, however, of all the fables of a wild mythology, 
it would seem that this being destined to become the prophet and 
legislator of the nations, was understood at first merely as a man, 
qualified to teach and govern by innumerable transmigrations into 
different forms of existence. Passing through human life, in every 
grade of society; inhabiting successively the bodies of beasts, 
birds, fishes, and reptiles; sometimes a demon ; sometimes a god ; 
but, through all his transmigrations, exhibiting virtues almost 
super-human, conquering the five deadly sins, mortifying the flesh, 
abstracting the spirit from the concerns of mortality, and leaving 
behind him a glorious example to the species of which he was the 
ornament and guide—at length the destined Saviour arrives at a 
state of absolute perfection, which is implied, in mythological 
figure, by his passing into the heavens. He is thus a god, which, 
in Budhism, means nothing more than a being in a state of happi- 
ness, and whose peculiar privileges are the power of transmigra- 
tion, and an exemption from the necessity of the metamorphosis. 
Having been recognised by the preceding Budhas as a worthy 
successor, or in other words, his life having been comformable to 
their precepts, he assumes the Budhaship himself, and promul- 
gates, in a new doctrine, the results of his varied experience. In 
pursuance of this object, he sometimes adopts a variety of meta- 
morphoses, or, to pursue the explication, divides, with numerous 
individuals, the office of teaching. 

Such, in a few words, is the cnly rational account that can be 
given of the Budha; but how vast and complicated is the system 
of which this is the centre! Yet how, it may be asked, can the 
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preaching of the Budha affect the doctrines of men, in a condition 
of which an eternal and inevitable necessity is the ruler? The 
question, in the present state of our knowledge of the doctrine, 
cannot be answered. Mr. Upham supposes that the Budhism 
with which we are acquainted, consists of the fragments of two 
systems, one ancient and one modern ; but after all, the difficulties 
are, perhaps, not greater than those involved in the system of 
Mahommedanism, and even in those of some sects of necessitarian 
Christians. One thing is certain, that in modern Budhism, it is 
taught that an adherence of the human race to the divine rules, 
may even avert, for a certain time, the destruction of the world; 
while it will certainly lead individuals to Nirwana, or the heaven 
of eternal bliss, which alone is exempted from the laws of decay 
and reproduction. 

Of Nirwana, the heaven of heavens, there is no detailed de- 
scription ; it being merely designed as containing the opposite of 
every evil that can befal humanity; but the account. of one of the 
inferior heavens, of the Dewa Loka, may by comparison give 
some idea of the surpassing glory of the former. Its great city is 
of a square form, surrounded by a gilded wall. The gates are of 
gold and silver, surrounded with precious stones. Around the 
city are seven moats; beyond them, a row of marble pillars 
studded with jewels, and beyond these, seven rows of palm trees, 
the fruit of which is rubies, pearls, and gold. Lakes, flowers, 
and shrubs, enrich the ground of this heavenly district; and in 
particular the padze-zebayn trees, on which magnificent garments, 
and delicious viands hang, instead of fruit. To the north-east 
there is an immense hall, from the roof of which hang golden 
balls; and its walls, pillars, and stairs shine with gold, and pre- 
cious stones. The pavement is of chrystal, and each row of 
pillars contains one hundred columns. Whenever the god Sekkraia 
repairs to this hall, the flowers are instantly shaken from the trees 
(on which new ones are as instantly produced) and fill the avenue 
of his approach knee-deep. The imperial throne, surmounted by 
the white chettra, or umbrella, glitters with gold, pearls, and other 
jewels; and is surrounded by the thirty-two shrines of the coun- 
sellors of Budha, behind which are the other Nat gods, while the 
inferior gods discourse heavenly music with their voices and instru- 
ments. The business commences by the inferior deities setting 
forth, according to command, to perambulate the world, for the 
purpose of noting the actions of mankind; and having returned 
with the golden book in which they had inserted their observa- 
tions, it is passed from the;hands of god to god, till it reaches 
Sekkraia, whose voice, as he reads it aloud, sounds over the whole 
heaven of Tavateinza. 

The hells of the Budha are of proportionate horror ; but even 
the damned, when born again, (for the metamorphosis does not 
finish in the infernal regions) if they perform good deeds and re- 
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nt of their transgressions, may at last reach Nirwana. In the 
pal called Sajewaya, the condemned are torn to pieces by hot 
irons, and then exposed to intense cold. After a time the limbs 
unite, and are torn asunder again—and so on for five hundred 
infernal years. In another hell, they are hewn with red hot axes, 
and cut into eight or ten pieces with burning iron saws and hooks, 
fora thousand infernal years. In another the damned are squeezed 
with red hot iron rocks, rolling from the four sides of the hell; and 
ground among four burning mountains for two thousand years. In 
another, they are tormented by flame entering their body, by its 
nine openings, and consuming their hearts for four thousand years ; 
in another, fire and smoke enter their bodies, and waste them away 
for eight thousand years ; while tears as red as blood, and as hot as 
fire, issue from their eyes. In another, they are tumbled down 
headlong from a lofty burning mountain, and transfixed on red hot 
iron spits, on a red hot iron floor, where they are cut and torn with 
swords by the demons for sixteen thousand years. In another, 
they are placed on red hot iron rocks, and being unable to stand 
on them, fall down on the red hot iron floor, where they are re- 
ceived by red hot iron spikes as large as Palmeira logs, on which 
they are transfixed with their heads downwards. 

In Ceylon, the religion of which it is the chief object of the 
book before us to illustrate, Budhism appears to have had to 
struggle firmly against a native superstition common to Africa and 
other quarters distinguished by excessive ignorance. We allude 
to the worship of demons; and we cannot convey information on 
this head in a more interesting form, than by transcribing a passage 
from the Missionary Register, in which the Rev. Mr. Fox de- 
scribes a midnight scene in the jungles of Ceylon. 

‘ The Nagas are the lower order of the gods; they are supposed to 
give the power to some men to blight all the fruit they look at, and this 
they call ‘ aes-wasa,’ or eye-poison. I knew a native of whom his coun- 
trymen said that if he looked on a tree it would wither; they told me 
that the Naga-rajah, or king-serpent, was on him. Of the demons I 
can say little more than what I have been an eye-witness of; and being 
at that time but imperfectly acquainted with the language, I could not 
learn all I wished to know. ‘Travelling a little after midnight on foot, with 
ouly one native, who served me as a guide, I heard the sound of tom-toms 
in the jungle; I ordered my guide to lead me to the place; he durst not 
refuse, but he seemed much afraid, although I then knew not why. We 
came at length to a temporary hut (which they call a maduwa) adorned in 
front with cocoa-nut leaves, and about sixty lamps made of coarse clay; 
I saw some shadows of men, but they disappeared, and on my approach 
I saw only the Kappooa dancing before the place, with hollow bangles on 
his arms, filled with stones, or some metallic substance, to make a jingle ; 
in his hands he held two vessels filled with perfumes, in which mastic 
seemed to predominate; these in appearance somewhat resembled the 
hour-glass. He was singing something in Malabar (which I could not 
then understand) in a tone higher than is common with European voices. 
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My presence did not interrupt him, and my attendant could use no 
language I was acquainted with; I therefore entered into the maduwa to 
learn all I could from observation. Opposite to the front of the maduwa 
was a clay image of a yaksa, or demon, on a frame ; before the image lay 
a sick man, near his feet was a wicker basket; this I lifted up, and 
underneath it was a black fowl, which had been made blacker by soot 
or some black ingredient. This, 1 afterwards understood, was to ‘a 
slaughtered at the dawn of day, and its blood sprinkled on the image ; 
this is a very common service for the sick, and is usually performed 
before a new house is occupied, lest the demons should injure the inha- 
bitants ; the same ceremony is usually observed after the birth of an 
infant, and a charm engraven on a thin plate of lead is given: this is 
deemed a secure defence against yaksas.” 


Mr. Upham, it will be observed, has performed a very difficult 
task in a very creditable manner, and the illustrative plates of the 
volume are highly curious and instructive. The work is, in every 
point of view, an acquisition both to the learned and the ignorant. 

We conclude this too scanty notice with the concluding para- 
graph of our author. 


‘ Budhism has a vein of doctrine which breathes of ambrosial odours 
and ambrosial flowers, when both its services and altars stood side by 
side with those of the Hindoo gods, and the worshippers of Brahma were 
delighted to honour the bright star of Budha in the planet Mercury. 
The records of history are for the present wanting to enable us clearly to 
trace out the period of the important moment and cause of that deadly 
struggle which took place between two great sects; and which for cen- 
turies, we may infer, was continued amid the fiercest opposition. Still, 
however, the Kammuva and the various portions of doctrine scattered 
throughout these extracts, show that Budhism founded itself in Ceylon, 
among a population whom it reclaimed from the Ophite, or serpent worship, 
and the worship of demons ; that Gaudma, as a reformer, came from India ; 
and that his sect reacted on India, by disseminating a doctrine impugning 
the authority of the Vedas, the Brahminical scriptures, by exalting the ban- 
ner of Budha over them ; by overthrowing the claims of caste, and all the 
exclusive’ prerogatives, upon which the sacerdotal class of India so pride 
themselves; and especially by forming a potent and influential priesthood, 
Sree and open to every class of the community. By these decisive steps, 
the Budhists so menaced their power and existence, as to excite the reli- 
gious hatred of the zealous Brahmins, to unceasing and unsparing hostility. 
The Budha, of the days of their union and primary concord, could not be 
plucked from his bright planet, but enough of Avatarism lurked in the 
system to melt him down to a form of Vishnu, and enough of the esoteric 
doctrine of the re-absorption of the soul, to give a colouring to the charge 
of atheism and heterodoxy alleged against modern Budhism—a charge 
which, as it originates with the Brahmins, the bitterest enemies of the Bud- 
hists, so, it should be admitted, only upon other and unquestionable evi- 
dence, deduced from the tenets themselves. Without assuming any 
pretension to an intimate or thorough knowledge of Budhism, or arrogating 
ought beyond an anxious and long protracted study of the complex, and 
even chaotic elements of that system, the conviction has powerfully struck 
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my mind, and become an essential point to state, that in Budhism there 
is mixed up a germ of intellectual motion, “a seed not swallowed up and 
lost in the wide womb of uncreated night,” which speaks of moral 
responsibility, and responds to the realities of eternity ; and gladly does 
the mind, which has thus feebly and imperfectly performed its task of 
endeavouring to unfold the Budhist philosophy, turn its feeble rays to the 
bright efflux of all knowledge, thus beautifully apostrophized by Bulstrode, 
an ardent admirer of Pythagoras, the most illustrious copyist of the 
Budha :—*‘ Sempiterna Lux! nec honores nec divitias peto: me modd 
divinee lucis radio illumines, et sapientia rerumque naturalium cognitione 
instruas, ut hisce a me probé perspectis, majutatum tuam, earum meique 
creatricem intensiore amore et ardore animi prosequar et adorem; ut cum 
mei transierint Dies (ccelesti regno tuo illatus), comparatior sim ad divina 
contemplanda, sapientiamque tuam amore seraphico amplexandam !” 





Anr. 1X.—A New System of Geology, in which the great Revolutions 
of the Earth and Animated Nature are reconciled at once to Modern 
Science and Sacred History. By Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S., &c. &c. 
pp. 621. 8vo. [With wood-cuts and engravings.] Longman and Co. 
London. 1829. 


Tuts is a more accurate, scientific, and substantial production, 
but not by any means so interesting as Granville Penn’s ‘“ Com- 
parative Estimate of the Mineral and Mosaic Geologies,” which 


appears (though he does not say so) to have suggested to Dr. Ure 
many of the explanations he has given of the creation and con- 
struction of the world. As a man of science and practical ac- 
quaintance with the phenomena of Geology, Dr. Ure as far excels 
Mr. Penn, as he falls short of him in literary erudition, and the 
power of fascinating the reader’s attention by what we may call 
narrative reasoning, or the linking of a series of arguments into a 
beautiful chain, from which it is difficult to raise the eye till every 
link has been examined and admired. We do not say that 
Dr. Ure is deficient as a scholar and a good writer, for he well 
merits the character of both: but we do say, that upon these 
points he can stand no comparison with Mr. Penn; and the “ Com- 
parative Estimate” will therefore, we are certain, attract, enter- 
tain, and instruct many who would throw down the ‘* New System” 
before they had read the first chapter. It strikes us, indeed, most 
forcibly, that this first chapter as well as the two or three suc- 
ceeding ones are—(though not altogether irrelevant) by much too 
long, and they are certainly very repulsive from their technical 
abstruseness, to those who are not already conversant with the 
optical doctrines of light and heat about which they treat. Dr. 
Ure seems well aware of our objection, and makes an apology in 
his preface for his introducing these subjects—which he could not, 
he says, either omit or treat superficially ; adding, that he has 
spared no pains to simplify the disquisition, and that a moderate 
mental effort will surmount every obstacle to its comprehension. 
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Upon this point we decidedly differ from the author; for if a 
reader of the present day is met at the very opening of a book 
with an abstruse disquisition—(whatever pains may have been 
taken to simplify it)—he is at once, and irretrievably, repelled from 
the volume, and will never again take it up. In thus opening his 
system with “ darkness visible,” we think Dr. Ure has shown 
much less tact than we were well disposed to give him credit for ; 
in an acquaintance of twenty years’ standing, with his admirable 

ublic prelections, and his excellent scientific works, we never 
Sew him commit so palpable an oversight before. If these 
three or four abstruse chapters appeared to him so indispen- 
sable, why not throw them at once into the usual lumber room 
of an appendix? Or, why not follow more closely the example 
of his forerunner, Mr. Penn, whose account of the creation of 
light before the sun, is not the least interesting part of his book ; 
and Dr. Ure has indeed partly adopted his explanations, but 
obscured them by the nehadiegy of optics. He would do well, 
we think, to expunge, append, or greatly abridge and modify 
these chapters, if he wish to ensure the popularity of his system, 
which we must say, we have not found to be so new as the title- 
page imports—for in almost every paragraph, we can recognise 
old friends with little, and sometimes no change wrought upon 
their physiognomies by the reforming chisel of the author. In 
such cases we were often reminded of the sculptor who pretended 
to retouch his works at the suggestion of his on but took 
good care to hew without cutting, and only let fall some marble 
dust which he held concealed in his hand. To do the author 
justice, however, we must confess that he has introduced several 
important views of the phenomena of creation, to which we shall 
advert as we proceed. One of his greatest merits, appears to be 
his lending the influence of his name, and bringing his high 
scientific acquirements to the explanation of the Mosaic record,— 
in which respect Mr. Penn fell short; for though the ‘‘ Com- 
parative Estimate” has obtained considerable popularity among 
general readers, it has never made much way among men of 
science, by whom it is very rarely mentioned, and for the most 
part, any allusion to it is made with a sneer. We anticipate for 
the work of Dr. Ure, a very different reception ; for, while it cannot 
in its present form become so popular as Mr. Penn’s book, it is 
certain to be honourably received in all our scientific circles ; and 
we shall be heartily glad to see these anticipations fulfilled. 

At a period like the present, when many of the disciples of 
modern geology either boldly disclaim all belief in the Mosaical 
account of the creation, or consider it at best as a mere allegory ; 
or when others, with a less daring, but not less dangerous scepticism, 
admit, with Moses, the broad self-evident truth, that God did, at 
some time, and in some manner and form, call this world into 
being by his own immediate act, but deny that the time and 
mode are explicitly detailed in the sacred record he has be- 
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queathed us ; when both allow, that since the first creation, it has 
obviously ee a violent revolution, but contend that the 
history of the deluge is insufficient to account for it; and when a 
third party, professing its belief in the Mosaical history, tampers 
with its details, or distorts them to any meaning that may best suit 
some favourite hypothesis, extending days into ages, multiplying 
revolutions, and, in short, giving the sacred text any interpretation 
rather than the literal and true one; at such a period we hail the 
appearance of the work before us with unfeigned satisfaction. To 
relieve the mind of the anxious and sincere inquirer after truth, 
from perplexity ; to disengage it from error concerning the im- 
portant subject of which it treats ; and to demonstrate the essential 
connexion between scriptural and physical evidence, when we en- 
deavour to explain the causes of the present state of the crust of 
the earth, by the sensible phenomena it presents to our inspection, 
are the objects of this system. In inquiring how far this has been 
accomplished, we shall endeavour to give our readers an im- 
partial account of its contents; in doing which, we shall indulge 
very little in digression, and not at all in speculation—convinced 
that what we cannot find within the limit of a true philosophical 
geology, is not permitted to the sphere of our real knowledge. To 
know, that we cannot know certain things is in itself positive 
knowledge of the most safe and valuable nature; and to abide by 
that cautionary knowledge, is infinitely more conducive to our 
advancement in truth, than to exchange it for any quality of con- 
jecture or speculation. But we cannot give Dr. Ure the credit— 
without considerable reservation—of not indulying in conjecture 
himself, as well as adopting the conjectures of others. He utterly 
rejects, indeed, the theories of Hutton and Werner, and by the aid 
of Mr. Penn, he demolishes at once the wild idea of a chaos 
which could only have arisen in a chaotic imagination; but he 
implicitly copies the unproved conjectures of Sir Humphrey Davy, 
about the inflammable metallic bases in the interior of the globe ; 
(see Philos. Transact. 1828, Part I.) of Professor Buckland, 
respecting the antediluvian dens of bears and hyenas; and his 
account of the up-heaving of molten masses of granite and trap, 
appear to be little more than a copy from the Huttonian theory, of 
which he talks in his introduction with marked ridicule and con- 
tempt. Nay, if we do not much mistake him, he has given us a 
somewhat modified version of the chaos itself, or rather of the 
Wernerian waters, partly deprived of the minerals, supposed by the 
Freyberg Professor to have been diffused in them. We quote his 
own words of the account he has given of these matters. 

‘ The form of the terrestrial ball was the regular spheroid, while it lay 
enveloped in the shoreless deep. ‘ And God said, Let the waters under 
the heaven be gathered unto one place, and let the dry land appear.” 

‘ Multiplied observations have shewn that the crust of the earth is com- 
posed superficially, or to a moderate depth, of certain stratiform, or chistose 
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rocks, which, being devoid of organic remains, are termed primitive. We 
shall, at present, confine our attention to two of them, called Gneiss and 
Mica-slate. These are arranged in planes usually parallel to each other; 
the Mica-slate being, for the most part, uppermost. We have reason to 
believe that hardly any district of the terrestrial surface is destitute of these 
great slaty rocks, though, in many places, they may be deeply covered over 
with secondary formations, and there inaccessible. Gneiss constitutes the 
body of the Himmalaya mountains, and abounds among the Andes, Alps, 
Urals, and Pyrenees. It forms, also, Ross island, the most northern known 
land of the globe. Mica-slate is nearly co-extensive. But their wide- 
stretched foliated planes are seldom or never horizontal, or concentric 
with the curvature of the earth. They usually lie at highly-inclined 
angles, like tables resting on their edges, in a nearly vertical position. In 
very many localities, vast irregular masses of granite are seen rising u 
through the Shistose fields, as if these had been upheaved and dislocated 
by its protrusion, and were thrown, like mantles, round its shoulders 
and base. 

‘ We therefore conclude, that the primordial earth, as it lay beneath 
the circumfused abyss, was at first endowed with concentric coats of Gneiss, 
Mica-slate, and the other primitive satusts; that, at the recorded command 
of the Almighty, a general eruption and protrusion of the granitic, syenitic, 
porphyritic, and other unstratified rocks, took place, which broke up and 
elevated the schists into nearly vertical planes, similar to what now exist, 
leaving commensurate excavations for the basin of the sea.’—p. 74. 

‘ That Silica, and its associated bases, which are oxidized at the surface 
of the earth, and thus deprived of their elementary activity, exist at a mo- 
derate depth beneath that surface, devoid of oxygen, in the state of simple 
combustibles, there is little reason to doubt. ‘The phenomena of earth- 
quakes and volcanoes lead plainly to this conclusion. The heat observed 
in subterranean regions, progressively increasing as we descend, renders it 
further probable that these combustible elements exist there in a fluid state : 
an effect which would result from a very moderate heat, one greatly inferior 
to what is requisite for the fusion of their oxides. 

‘ The primitive envelope of the globe seems to have originally consisted 
of concentric strata of gneiss, mica-slate, and clay-slate, with partial layers 
of semicrystalline limestone; for such, with a few inconsiderable excep- 
tions, constitute its rocky crust, and are spread over all its regions. These 
coats, however, no longer lie in layers concentric with the spheroid, but 
are thrown up into nearly vertical planes, and transpierced in many points 
by towering masses of granite and porphyry. 

‘ On the primordial spheroid, covered with its illimitable ocean, these 
stratified coats lay in horizontal planes; but, with the gathering together of 
the waters, on the emergence of the land, they were heaved up abruptly 
into the nearly vertical tables, in which they now universally stand. This 
remarkable position corresponds to the eruptive violence that caused it. 
From the shoulders and flanks of the stupendous granite-peaks, mantles of 
gneiss and mica-slate depend in magnificent drapery. These schistose co- 
verings are arranged near the summit in folds almost upright, which, lower 
down, become sloped off with clay-slate and limestone, into a gentle 
declivity. The coats of gneiss are often contorted into the most singular 
flexures of rock scenery, demonstrating a certain pliancy of texture at the 
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instant of erection ; resulting either from the moisture out of which it rose, 
or the softening influence of subterranean fire.’—p. 92. 


We need scarcely remind Dr. Ure, that this notion of the oxyd- 
izable vases of the metals existing in the depths of the earth, ‘in 
a fluid state,’ though sanctioned by the name of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, is contrary to the deductions of philosophy, respecting the 
increasing density of the globe. M. La Place (to give one of the 
highest authorities) deduces, from the best experiments on the 
length of the seconds’ pendulum in different latitudes, that the 
increase of gravitation from the equator to the poles, follows the 
law which theory points out as the most simple; and therefore, 
that the density of the layers, of which the mass of the earth con- 
sists, must augment regularly from the surface to the centre, which 
is altogether inconsistent with the yg upon which this 
theory, first proposed by Sir Humphrey Davy, is radically founded. 
While this striking objection remains unexplained, we need nct 
enter upon Dr. Ure’s illustrations, taken from the structure and 
appearances of what are called primitive rocks ; for all geological 
theorists have taken notice of the facts which he brings forward, 
and given explanations of them—some very different from those of 
our author—others very similar to his. He thus concludes his 
first book, which he has entitled, ‘ The Primordial World :’-— 


‘ We have now adduced ample, many may think superfluous, evidence 
to prove that granite, with its primitive crystalline congenera, porphyry 
and syenite, is an erupted rock ; the Atlas which has raised on its shoul- 
ders the gigantic ridges of gneiss, and micaschist, that constitute the 
mountain elevations of the globe. ‘ Thus, by the expansive power of the 
internal agents already described, the crust of the earth acquired those 
irregularities of eminence and depression, that modified the geometrical 
spheroid around which the waters flowed, and gave it that distinction of 
dry land and sea, which fitted its surface to become the dwelling-place of 
organized beings. There seems nothing hypothetical in these propositions. 
The circumfluence of the shoreless abyss proves the spheroidal form of the 
primordial ball which it concealed ; the actual figure of the globe exhibits 
the manner of deviation from that form which took place when the land 
and seas were divided; and the position and nature of the mineral masses, 
show how that deviation and division were accomplished.’—p. 128. 


In his second book, of which the subjects are the antediluvian 
period, Dr. Ure goes on to speak of the period succeeding the first 
creation, and preceding the deluge :— 

‘ The erection of the subaqueous strata into the primitive mountains and 
plains was evidently accompanied with universal disruption. Innumerable 
fragments becoming agglutinated by their own pulveralent cement, soon 
recomposed continuous strata, which bear internal evidence of the violence 
that gave them birth. Thus were formed the transition rocks of geolo- 
gists, mineral masses which denote the passage between the upright 
primitive and the horizontal secondary strata, between those of in-organic 
and organic evidence. These rocks are called conglomerate, or frag- 
mentary, from their aspect and composition. In the course of the consoli- 
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dation and re-union of their parts, a few of the organic forms with which 
the sea was beginning to teem, falling into their crevices, became imbedded 
in their substance. Hence we see how some vestiges of animal existence 
appear in the oldest conglomerate, or greywacke formation. The convul- 
sions, which, aftera long interval, caused the deluge, have also dislocated 
many of these conglomerates, so that strata of rounded pebbles assuredly 
aggregated in a horizontal position, are now found standing in upright walls, 
Thus the famous pudding-stones of Valorsine, in Savoy, are a kind of grey- 
wacke schist, containing rounded fragments of gneiss, and mica-slate, six 
or seven inches in diameter. That stones of the size of a man’s head, 
previously rounded by attrition, should build themselves up in a perpen- 
dicular wall, and stand steadily thus, till fine particles of hydraulic cement 
should have time to envelope and fix them in their upright posture, is an 
absurd and impossible supposition. It is therefore demonstrable, that 
these pudding-stone strata were formed in horizontal or slightly-inclined 
beds, and erected after their accretion. Such effects would be produced 
on the convulsive emergence of the pebbly banks out of the primeval 
ocean, either at the Deluge or some preceding catastrophe.’—p. 131. 


As a sequel to this, Dr. Ure has given a very comprehensive 
account of mineral strata, and the organic remains which many of 
these contain, preceded by a beautiful tabular view, which cannot 
fail to prove acceptable to students of geology ; but as this portion of 
the work, though perhaps it is not the least interesting, might, with a 
few alterations, be inserted in almost any theory of the earth, or 
system of geology, we shall pass on to what is more peculiar—his 
account of the Deluge, in book third :— 


‘That a great expansive and subversive power exists within the crust of 
the earth, which has, at remote periods acted with prodigious force, raising 
up and laying dry those sub-marine strata, and transferring the waters of 
the ocean thence over ancient lands, is attested by innumerable phenomena. 
Concerning the chemical nature of this power there can be little doubt. 
Modern volcanic eruptions, though merely its expiring efforts, clearly 
indicate that the earthy and alkaline oxides of the terrestrial crust, exist 
interiorly in a metallic state, fused by the central heat, ready to produce 
explosion to any imaginable extent, on the influx of water. 

‘ Of this mighty deluge, the concomitant and effect of the transflux of 
the ocean, which antiently covered a large portion of the present habitable 
earth, we have universal evidence. Nearly the whole table lands, and 
gentle acclivities of the mountains, are covered with the deposits of gravel 
and loam, to the production of which no cause now seen in action is 
adequate, and which can, therefore, be referred only to the waters of a 
sudden and transient deluge.’-—p. 351. 


‘ When the barriers of the ocean began to give way before the explosive 
forces, the waters would invade the shores, and spread over the sunken 
land, augmenting prodigiously the evaporating surface, and thus bringing 
the atmosphere to the dew point, a state of saturation to which, previousty 
it could seldom, and in few places attain, on account of the area of the dry 
ground being great relative to that of the sea. From this cause, as well 
as from the immense quantity of vapours which are known to rise from 
waters into the higher and cooler regions of the air, at the period of erup- 
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tions, an immense formation of cloud and deposition of rain would ensue.’ 
—p. 475. 


‘« At each successive upheaving of the sub-marine strata, the inundation 
would advance further on the land, drowning in their places the animals 
which the dismal preludes had driven fur shelter into their dens; and 
washing away by its reflux, the tenants of the plains, into the slim 
channel of the deep. By such a retiring billow in the dreadful earthquake 
of 1755, 3000 inhabitants of Lisbon were suddenly swept off its quay, 
and swamped in the bed of the Tagus. Should a revulsion ever lay that 
channel dry, their bones may be found buried in the alluvium. In the 
progress of the elevation of sub-marine strata, and subversion of terrestrial, 
the stage of equilibrium would arrive, when the circumfluent waves would 
roll over the loftiest pinnacles of the globe. From this consummation of 
the cataclysm, as the new lands continued to rise, and the old to subside, 
mountain peaks would begia once more to appear. During the deluvial 
overflow, the atmosphere would remain tranquil; for the physical causes 
which disturb its equilibrium—inequalities of temperature and moisture, 
would act feebly, if at all. The universal sheet of water, quenched in 
fact for a time, the equatorial heats, which give origin to the trade winds 
and monsoons, and in extra-tropical regions, the usual struggle between 
the dry air incumbent over the plains, and the moist air over the sea, 
whence proceed the variable winds, was also at an end. 

‘ Nor could the shoreless abyss itself be animated by regular currents, 
like those which pervade our actual seas. No American barrier stretching 
through two hemispheres, then received the impulsion of an ocean-stream 
from Africa, to deflect it through a Mexican gulf, round our European 
shores. The disruptive forces, would doubtless agitate the mass of waters, 
but would also, prevent poe erie any continuous direction. Thus 
the animal and vegetable productions of every region would find their 
places of sepulture at home ; for we know of no effective power that could 
transport them to any considerable distance. 

‘ But when the waters had so far subsided into their new basins, as to 
expose the mountains and table-lands to the sunbeam, the atmosphere 
would be set in rapid motion, and would resume its a agency, on the 
new-born earth, by transferring the moisture exhaled from its intra- 
tropical territories, to the cold ridges of Himmala and Caucasus. Now 
sprung forth that great ezst-wind, which has ever since continued to 
circulate round the globe, and which, as the ministering spirit of commerce, 
mariners love to call the trade-wind. Soon, indeed, a foreign force 
would lend its impulsion to the internal causes of wrial currents. The 
waters in the progress of descent into their deepening channels,—our still 
unfathomed ocean caves, would take an accelerating pace, as do our 
ebbing tides, when they approach their lowest level. With the increasing 
velocity of deflux, the air, also, would be hurried along, and thus con- 
spiring elements would tear up and excavate the great deluvial valleys, 
which now furrow every district of the earth,—monuments equally unam- 
biguous, and enduring of the cataclysm. Of the impetus of that 
tremendous mass of waters, the human mind can form no adequate con- 
ception. A faint idea may, perhaps, be acquired from contemplating the 
effects of some partial floods described in modern history.’—p. 479. 


This bouleversement by the established laws of physics must, he 
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thinks, have materially increased the area of the ocean, and 
diminished that of the land ; but he pretends not to determine the 
degree of this change of proportion. On the principles of Mr. 
Penn, the ratio of land to water, was inverted by the deluge, for 
he assumes, that our actual seas correspond in surface to the 
antediluvian lands, and our actual lands to the antediluvian seas. 
With Mr. Penn’s proportion of land and water, however, Dr. Ure 
conceives, the globe would not have been habitable by man and 
his companion animals ; for it would have possessed nearly three 
parts of earthy surface to one of aqueous. Whereas, there is now 
fully three of aqueous surface to one of earthy. Upon this sub- 
ject, the author refers to the researches of Professor Buckland, 
on the Kirkdale and Francania caves, and of Baron Cuvier on the 
grotto of Oiselles,—which all ‘‘ concur, to prove that these were 
dens inhabited by antediluvian quadrupeds, and therefore must 
have formed a portion of the dry land,” of the antediluvian 
world. 

It will, however, most materially alter these statements and 
inferences, so implicitly relied on by Dr. Ure, if these proofs be 
overturned, as it is not improbable they may be, should some 
recent historical notices, collected by Mr. Ranking, be found as 
correct as they seem plausible. The hypothesis of Mr. Ranking 
is, that the bones in question are more probably the remains of the 
wild animals exhibited in the Roman Amphitheatres, in the 
vicinity of those caves. At Quercy, for example, in the Depart- 
ment du Lot, a similar collection of bones has been discovered, and 
described by Baron Cuvier and M. Delpon, which like the bones 
of the Kirkdale cave, have been supposed of antediluvian origin, 
and even by some, to have a date much anterior to the establish- 
ment of the human species in these countries. (Bulletin des 
Sciences, Nov. 1825). M. Delpon describes the remains of an 
entrenchment at Quercy, occupying the summits of two eminences, 
one on the right and another on the left bank of the river Selé. In 
grottoes, on the right bank, three hundred metres above the 
present bed of the river, have recently been found a prodigious 
quantity of bones, of extinct species of deer, besides those of the 
rhinoceros, the horse, and the ox, and the skeleton of aman. Mr. 
Ranking’s explanation of this is, as it appears to us, as conclusive 
as it is opposite to the antediluvian theories. 

Uxellodunum, or Usseldon, (explained by Camden, in his 
Britannia, i. 5, to mean high or Jofty), was situated upon the 
river Selé, which runs into the Lot, upon whose banks stood 
Cahors, (whence, perhaps, Quercy), the capital of the Cadurin. 
It is, also, important to remark, that at Cahors there was a Roman 
Amphitheatre. (See Rees’ Cyclopedia, Article “ Cahors”). On 
referring to the personal narrative of Cesar (Com. de Bello Gal- 
lico, viii..9), we find, that on arriving before Uxellodunum, he 
determined to carry the place by cutting off their supply of water, 
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and raised the entrenchment described by M. Delpon. This 
history, taken in conjunction with the fact of there being an 
amphitheatre there, appears to account more plausibly than the 
antediluvian hypothesis, for the bones found at Quercy. With 
respect to those found at Oiselles, near Besancon, where they are 
gnawed and marked 4 4 teeth of hyenas, like many others dis- 
covered in England. r. Ranking finds, that this was a consider- 
able Roman station, where Cesar had a strong garrison (De Bello 
Gallico, 1. 15); and where a triumphal arch was subsequently 
erected to Aurelian. Should farther investigations produce similar 
notices in reference to the bones found in the English caves, the 
antediluvian hypothesis must be abandoned, and Dr. Ure will be 
compelled to seek elsewhere for proofs of his theory. 

As a consequence of his views, respecting the interior heat of 
the earth, from the ignition of the inflammable metallic bases of 
lime, flint, barytes, &c., Dr. Ure infers great change of climate, 
since the antediluvian period, and accounts thence for the 
remains of tropical plants and animals in high northern latitudes. 
He says, 


‘For a long period after the deluge, the earth, at least in its extra- 
tropical zones, remained relatively damp and cold. Abbé Maun infers 
from an elaborate research, ‘‘ that the soil and temperature of all the 
countries from Spain to the Indies, and from Mount Atlas to Lapland, 
and the remotest north, have entirely changed during the course of ages, 
reckoning from the earliest historical documents to the present time, gra- 
dually passing from extreme humidity and cold, to a considerable degree 
of dryness and warmth, that is to say, from one opposite to another.”— 
Abbe Maun’s Memoirs, i. 12. 

‘ The Hon. Daines Barrington, also, from a wide induction of historical 
facts, concluded, “ that the seasons have become infinitely more mild in 
the Northern latitudes, than they were sixteen or seventeen centuries ago.” 
Phil, Trans. 1768. 

‘Ceesar says, the vine could not be cultivated in Gaul, on account of 
the severity of winter; though that country now affords the highest fla- 
voured wines. The rein deer was in his time an inhabitant in the 
Pyrenees; whereas the Highlands of Scotland are at this time too warm 
for it. The Tiber was sometimes frozen over, and the ground about 
Rome covered with snow, for several weeks together. The Romans never 
experience such intense winter weather in our times.’—p. 603. 


As, in the instance of the aye antediluvian caves, we can 


meet these statements of Dr. Ure, respecting climate, by others 
equally authentic, for a directly contrary doctrine. Professor 
Schouw, of Copenhagen, indeed, in a recent paper upon the his- 
tory of the supposed changes of climate in the earth, has brought 
forward powerful reasons for concluding that such changes, if they 
took place at all, must have been very slight. The Professor 
begins with Palestine, because the Bible is the oldest, or one of 
the oldest of books ; and, although great uncertainty exists about 
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the determination of the plants, which are mentioned in it, yet two 
of them do not admit of any doubt (and these are sufficient for the 
determination of the climate of Palestine, in former times), viz. the 
date tree and the vine. Thedatetree was frequent, and principally in 
thesouthernmost partof the country. Jericho wascalled Palm-town, 
The people had palm branches in their hands. Deborah’s palm 
tree is mentioned between Rama and Bethel. Pliny mentions the 
— tree as being frequent in India, and principally about Jericho. 
acitus and Josephus speak likewise of woods of palm trees, as 
well as Strabo, Diodorus, Siculus, and Theophrastus. Among the 
Hebrew coins, those with date trees are by no means rare, and the 
tree is easily recognized, as it is figured with its fruit. The vine, 
also, was one of the plants most cultivated in Palestine, and not 
merely for the grapes, but really for the preparation of wine. The 
feast of the tabernacle of the Jews, was a feast on account of the 
wine harvest. From a passage where the cultivation of the vine 
is mentioned, in the valley of Engeddy, it is evident that the vine 
not only grew in the northernmost mountainous part of the 
country, but also in its southern lower part. Besides these, there 
are other ancient testimonies in favour of the vine. This plant, 
indeed, sometimes occurs on the same coin with the date-palm. 
The date tree, in order to bring its fruit to perfection, requires a 
mean temperature of 78 Fahr. Such, then, must have been the 
temperature of Palestine, in former ages ; and, by all that is known 
of its present climate, the mean temperature seems to be the same 
now. Nor has the time of harvest undergone any change. Snow 
and ice, which were known, though rarely, in ancient times, are 
occasionally met with now, and at present, as in former times. 
The inhabitants make use of artificial heat to warm themselves. 
Such are a few of the leading doctrines maintained by Dr. Ure, 
from which our readers may gather some idea of his system; but 
had we not been desirous of sketching an outline of his theo- 
retical views, we might have made a more amusing article by 
selecting from his illustrations, which are rich in curious facts and 
interesting discussion. We are tempted to exceed the limits which 
we had prescribed to ourselves by one of these incidental topics— 
the appearance of the first rainbow after the flood ; for though the 
idea that there were no rainbows before the flood is not novel, as 
the same notion occurs in “ Burnet’s Theory of the Earth,” we 


never met with it so plausibly explained before. Dr. Ure endea- 
vours to show, 


‘That round a sphere of uniform temperature, an atmosphere, composed 
like our own, of air and vapour, could possess no lateral currents, no 
winds, and could deposit no rain drops on the earth. All its motions 
would be vertical, caused by a perpetual struggle between the temperature 
due to the density of the air, and the constituent temperature of the vapour ; 


whence evaporation would go on below, and simultaneous condensation 
above. 
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‘ The warmth of the ancient ocean, and of its incumbent zones of air, 
would maintain a vast deal of moisture in the vaporous form; much of 
which, on very slight diminutions of heat, would precipitate on the ground 
in most copious dews. Thus, supposing the temperature of any regions of 
the Antediluvian globe during the day to have been 120° F. and during 
the night to be still 110°, as much water would be separated from it in 
dewy deposition, as from our atmosphere over the equatorial seas at 80°, 
were it chilled down to 32° below our freezing point. 

‘Immediately after the flood, however, the sea-soaked lands would send 
up universal exhalations round the chilly globe; w} -= showers and 
rainbows would become, for sometime at least, almost a. ppearances. 

‘This conclusion of physical research, coincides well with our ancient 
history of the new-drained earth. ‘ And God said, This is the token of 
the covenant, which I make between me and you, and every living creature 
that is with you for perpetual generations; J do set my bow in the clouds, 
and it shall be for a token of a covenant hetween me and the earth. 
-And it shall come to pass when I bring a cloud over the earth, that the 
bow shall be seen in the cloud. And the waters shall no more become a 
flood to destroy all flesh.” (Genesis ix.) The ark preserved eight intel- 
ligent witnesses come to mature age, of antediluvian skies and seasons. 
Had a shower of rain been as common before the flood, as it was after it, 
then the rainbow, being a necessary result of the refraction, and reflection 
of the sun-beams by the sheet of falling drops, must have been often 
seen by the family of Noah, in the land of their birth, and could not, 
therefore, be now hailed by them as an infallible seal of a peculiar co- 
venant, graciously bestowed by their reconciled Ruler. He had just 
appeared in an awful light ; as the inexorable judge of their guilty com- 
patriots, Anxiously might they lift their eyes to heaven for some new 
token to inspire confidence in the stability of the new order of nature ; 
to encourage them to diligence in their enjoined task of replenishing the 
earth. 

‘ It is, therefore, evident, both from the emphatic words in which the 
meteoric ensign of heaven’s favour is announced, as well as from the holy 
purpose which it was ordained to serve, that it must have been equally 
strange, as it was glorious in their sight; for Antediluvians occupying pos- 
sibly on their devoted lands, a portion of its great continent, now covered 
by the Pacific, might never have witnessed a sun-shine shower. A 
canopy of clouds, indeed, might often be stretched in the cooler upper 
regions of their skies, but the aqueous vesicules in descending through the 
warmer eerial strata below, would return again to invisible vapour. 

‘In such clouds no bow could be set. Heavy dews deposited during 
the night and early dawn, from the well-known influence of a ground 
chilled by calorific radiation, would supply the place of rain for vegetable 
sustenance; as now happens in Lima, and many other regions of our 
present globe. 

‘IT had deduced these corollaries from the hygrometric laws laid down 
in treating of the atmosphere, before my attention was directed to the fol- 
lowing curious historical notice of a primeval meteorology. It affords a 
very beautiful, and to me unexpected accordance, between the results of 
science and the records of faith. 

‘“¢ For the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and there 
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was not a man to till the ground. But there went up a mist from the 
whole earth, and watered the whole face of the ground.” —Genesis, ii. 5, 6, 
‘ This document, at which a sciolish might possibly sneer, is in reality 
a powerful testimony to the truth of Moses. ; 
‘ The rainbow thus becomes a most significant emblem of God's provi- 
dential regard to man. It is a phenomenon which results from, and 
declares the remodelled constitution of the terraqueous sphere.'—p, 602. 
We have only to add, that the style of the work, as our readers 
may have perceived from the extracts, is too gaudy, and betrays 
in every page, an obvious effort and straining after sounding 
epithets and hard words ; all which, of course, take away from 
that simplicity which is the brightest ornament of style on any 
subject; but much more, when the truths or the speculations of 
science are to be unfolded in a useful form to the public. Dr, 
Ure’s style, however, not unfrequently rises into eloquence: but 
these occasional bursts of lofty diction we would gladly exchange 
for simple, unassuming detail. We also remarked a considerable 
portion of tautology and repetition ; but upon the whole we were 
much interested in the work, which we have little doubt will add 
to Dr. Ure’s well earned reputation as a man of science and talent. 





Art. IX.—1l. The Collegians. 3 vols. London: Saunders and Ottley. 
1829. 


2. Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean. Second Series. 3 vols. 
London: Colburn. 1829. 


3. The Carbonaro, a Piedmontese Tale. By the Duke de Levis. 
2vols. London: Colburn. 1829. 


WE have already, in several of our past numbers, said as much 
about novels and novel-writers, as would furnish matter for an 
ordinary-sized treatise on this popular species of modern fiction. 
Disposed, indeed, as we are, to consider that the importance of any 
branch of literature is to be measured by its influence on society, we 
regard the occasional survey of that to which we allude, as among 
our most necessary duties. The time has been long past in which it 
was the fashion to dispute the right of fictitious composition to any 
respect among well educated, moral, and thinking people, and even 
a very prudent man would be looked upon as more than ordinarily 
severe, who should be now heard arguing on the danger or worth- 
lessness of a cleverly-written novel. We have unfortunately been 
sometimes necessitated to shew that the public confidence is often 
abused, both by authors and publishers, but it has been our general 
intention to give such a view of the best novels of the day, as should 
serve to remove any undue prejudices which might still affect their 
circulation. With that class, the composition of which requires 
a mere passing acquaintance with the external forms of society, and 
which serves only to teach that which is not worth knowing, or 
which had better not been known, we shall wage incessant war. 
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It is one of the disgraces of the literature of the nineteenth century, 
that the fashionable novel should have been permitted to hold so 
conspicuous a place, and that when such abundant materials exist 
for the exercise of genuine talent, a species of works should have 
obtained a great share of the public patronage, which no man of 
ability has ever condescended to write, and no person of moderate 
taste will ever read. 

While, however, we have thus seen reason to lament the inter- 
mixture of a large portion of indifferent matter with the sterling 
ore of romance, we have had ample reason to allow the high merit 
belonging to several of the writers who have devoted themselves to 
the fairy pupilage of fiction. In their case, the tendency of 
popular taste, and a readiness to be contented with present gain 
and reputation, have not been able to destroy the free working of 
their genius ; but talents must be great indeed when not destroyed 
or worn into a shadow by such a bending to the taste of the mul- 
titude. Most commonly the men and women, who might pos- 
sibly talk common sense in society, make themselves idiots by the 
fatal ambition of becoming novel writers, the whole mass of their 
understanding being expended or destroyed in the vain effort to 
paint what they do not feel; to describe things which, to eyes like 
theirs, are always the same; to be natural, when in nature they see 
nothing finer than shrimps or butterflies; and to be cunningly 
artificial, when art only knows how to make intrigues or com- 
pliments. But as the taste of the age is for romance, let it be 
satisfied with the best of the kind; no revolution in the popular 
taste for literature, ever lowering its worth, till the species which is 
pen become the prize of inferior minds. There is a danger, 

owever, and it is one from which we are at present suffering. 
When any kind of writing is made exceedingly popular, there is not 
merely an influx of bad authors, who by their perseverance are very 
tormenting, but the best, and most intellectual, frequently cease to 
exert the whole of their talent in executing their task. The finest 
minds are not exempt from the attacks of weariness, and when it 
becomes a highly profitable employment to write, it generally 
happens that the public are not long before they discover more than 
one trace of lassitude in their favourites. For the production, 
therefore, of the very best specimens of any particular branch of 
literature, it is not always to be wished that the popular, the truly 
te gg mind, should be greatly in its favour. Don Quixote would 

ardly have been produced at a time when such a style was in 
fashion ; and Waverley, the most charming of all Sir Walter Scott's 
novels, came forth long before the public was so universally 
fascinated with romance. It is the same with all other kinds of 
literature. When poetry became a popular amusement, high ima- 
ginations‘and grand conceptions gave place to sparkling prettinesses, 
or at least to the attractions of minor compositions. The epic and 
the ode are buried in the rhyming tale and the sonnet, and poetry 
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goes on degenerating till it is lost altogether, by every reader of 
poetry becoming a poet for himself. Whether a similar fate ma 
not attend romance in these modern days is a question; its only 
protection appears to be the undiminished bulk which it is necessary 
for a novel of any reputation to assume. 

But it is a fortunate circumstance for every branch of literature 
to have one or two good writers, whom the public are inclined to 
regard as the great masters of the art. When this is the case, we 
are at least secure of an occasionally fresh banquet for the mind, 
and any reader, who will open his eyes, has ample means of 
judging what a novel ought to be, by comparing the productions 
of men of talent, with those which proceed from the pens of 
ungifted minds. Among the best novelists of the present day, we 
rank the writer of the “ Tales of the Munster Festivals,” and ‘ The 
Collegians.’ Wisely selecting for his study the scenes and cha- 
racters which still admit of freshness and variety in their descrip- 
tion, he has led his readers forth into highways which have been 
left deserted, and among people which are gay and deep-hearted 
but not happy. We cannot stop now to do it, or we could point 
out some important circumstances, which make Ireland and her 
inhabitants most admirable subjects for a writer of vigorous genius. 
There is a wildness, a melancholy and abandonment both in their 
aspect and character, which, whether he be contented with 
describing them in their external appearance, or seek to unfold 
their origin in the secret action of thought and passion, are equally 
calculated to awaken the genuine emotions which belong to 
romance. She is rich in traditions, and in that species of scenery, 
which we can hardly look upon without believing that all which the 
poets say is true, yet Ireland owes not half so much interest to these 
circumstances as she does to the operation of late events, in her 
history ; nor is there any country in the habitable world where old 
associations and present objects—the romance of the past, and a 
strange, impressive mystery in the present, are so powerfully, or so 
intimately united. Of these favourable circumstances for the 
novelist, Mr. Griffin, the author of the work before us, and 
well-known author of the “ Tales of the O’Hara Family,” has 
taken considerable advantage, but not all which might»have been, 
neither of them digging sufficiently deep to lay open the old foun- 
dations, on which, to a great degree, the romantic pait of the Irish 
character is built. 

But to pass to the work on our table. ‘ The Collegians,’ which 
is entitled ‘A Second Series of the Munster Festivals,’ com- 
mences with a description of the little village of Garryowen, 
near Limeric, both in its past and present condition, This, now 
ruined hamlet, is represented as having been once as famous 
almost as Troy of old, or Rome, or Babylon, it being there that 
some of the boldest spirits in the whole land of Erin, exercised their 
courage and ingenuity, in the most excellent sports of the country. 
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The proprietor of Garryowen, or Owen's Garden, was a man of 
a hospitable character, and in his little rural retreat, the inhabi- 
tants of the country round used to assemble, to enjoy the evening 
or spend the principal holidays and festivals. Among the frequent 
visitors to Owen’s cottage was Eily O'Connor, the daughter of 
an old rope-maker, and a ube beauty was such, that from far and 
near she was extolled as the fairest girl in all Ireland. But she 
was above being delighted with vulgar admiration. Her mind had 
been cultivated in a manner which gave her thoughts not common 
to her station, having owed to her uncle, a village priest of consi- 
derable learning, the possession of a variety of accomplishments. 
Situated as Eily O’Connor thus was, it was far more probable that 
she would be the heroine of romantic incident, than that her life 
would run smoothly on like that of any other girl. It was not 
long before this was found to be, in truth, the case. Ata festival, 
which drew together in company with the peasantry some young 
men of higher rank, Eily lost her heart and her happiness. Her 
love, however, was not left unreturned ; and before we arrive at the 
end of the first volume we find her forsaking her home, under 
the affectionate and secret guardianship of a husband, Hardress 
Cregan. The next of the principal characters whom we have to 
mention is Kyrle Daly, the eldest son of Mr. Daly, a very respect- 
able middle-man, whose residence on the banks of the Shannon 
was as famous for its neatness and comfort, as for the extreme 
beauty of its situation. Kyrle was educating for a barrister, and 
possessed numerous accomplishments both of mind and person. 
At the time of his introduction to the reader, he is on the point of 
setting out on the formidable business of declaring his affections to 
a young lady, Anne Chute, the beautiful mistress of one of the 
finest and most ektensive estates in the neighbourhood. The 
declaration is made, the moment chosen for it being that in which 
the lover finds himself apart with the lady, from a large and gay 
company assembled at her house. We do not remember to have 
ever seen a more beautifully drawn love scene than the one thus 
presented to us, and we believe no novelist ever developed with 
more exquisite pathos, the sensations of a breaking heart, when it 
first feels the stroke which annihilates its only valuable hope. The 
concluding passage of the extract we are about to give, is particu- 
larly deserving of this praise. The suitor, it is to be observed, had 
just received a hasty answer to his declaration of love, but not 
satisfied with this, he resolved, in the pure desperation of misery, 
again to address the object of his passion. 

«* 1 am afraid,” said Kyrle, with a mixture of dignity and disappoint- 
ment in his manner, ‘1 am afraid, Miss Chute, that you will think this 
importunate, after what you have already told me. But that rejection 
was so sudden—I will not say so unexpected—that I cannot avoid enter- 
ing more at length into the subject. Besides, it may, it must, be a long 
time before we shall meet again.” 
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‘Tam sorry you should think that necessary, Mr. Daly,” said Anne, 
“| always liked you as a friend, and there is not a person I know whose 
society, in that light, I could prize more highly ; but if you think it neces- 
sary to your own peace of mind to remain away from us, it would be ver 
unreasonable in me to murmur. Yet, I think, and hope,” she added, 
affecting a smiling air, as she looked round upon him, “ that it will not 
be long before we shall see you again with altered sentiments, and a mind 
as much at ease as ever.” 

‘“ You do me wrong, Anne!” said Kyrle, with sudden passion. | “ [ 
am not so ignorant of my own character as to suppose that possible. No, 
Miss Chute. This is not with mea boyish fancy—a predeliction sudden 
formed, and capable of being as suddenly laid aside. _ If you had said this 
last summer, a few weeks after I first saw you, the remark perhaps might 
have been made with justice. I knew little of you then, besides your 
beauty, your talents, and your accomplishments; and I will say, in justice 
to myself, that those qualities, in any woman, never could so deeply fix or 
interest me as to produce any lasting disquiet in my mind. But our 
acquaintance has been since too much prolonged. 1 have seen you too 
often—I have known you too well—I have loved you too deeply, and too 
sincerely, to feel this disappointment as any thing less than a dreadful 
stroke. Let me entreat of you,” he continued, with increasing warmth, 
and disregarding the efforts which Miss Chute made to interrupt him, 
“let me implore you to recal that hasty negative. You said you were 
unprepared—that you did not expect such a proposal from me. I do not 
press you to an answer at this moment; the torture of suspense itself is 
preferable to absolute despair. Say you will think of it, say any thing 
rather than at once decide on my—destruction, I cannot but call it.” 


‘“]T must not, I will not act with so much injustice,” said Anne, who 
was considerably distressed by the depth of feeling that was evident in her 
lover’s voice and manner. ‘I should be treating you most unfairly, Mr. 
Daly, if I did so. It is true that I did not expect such a declaration as 
you have made, not in the least; but my decision if taken, notwithstand- 
ing. It is impossible I can ever give you any other answer than you have 
already received. Do not, I will entreat of you in my turn, give way to any 
groundless expectations, any idea of a change in my sentiments on this 
subject. It is as impessible we should ever be united, as if we lived in two 
separate planets.” ; 

‘ The unhappy suitor looked the very image of pale and ghastly despair 
itself. His eye wandered, his cheek grew wan, and every muscle in his 
face quivered with passion. His words, for several moments, were sO 
broken as to approach a degree of incoherency, and his knees trembled 
with a sickly faintness. He continued, nevertheless, to urge his addresses. 
Might he not be favoured with Miss Chute’s reasons? Was there any 
thing in his own conduct ? Any thing that might be altered ? The de- 
jection that was in his accents as well as in his appearance, touched and 
almost terrified his obdurate mistress, and she took some pains to alleviate 
his extreme despondency, withont, however, affording the slightest ground 
for a hope which she felt could never be accomplished. The consolations 
which she employed, were drawn rather from the probability of a change 
in his sentiments. than her own. 


‘ « You are not in a condition,” she said, “ to judge of the state of your 
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own mind. Believe me, this depression will not continue as you seem to 
fear. The Almighty is too just to interweave any passion with our nature 
which it is not in the power of our reason to subdue.” 

*“ Aye, Anne,” said Kyrle, “but there are some persons for whose 
happiness the struggle is quite sufficient. 1 am not so ignorant as you 
suppose of the effect of a disappointment like this. 1 know that it will not 
be at all times as violent and oppressive as I feel it at this moment; but I 
know, too, that it will be as lasting as life itself. 1 have often experienced 
a feeling of regret that amounted to actual pain, in looking back to years 
that have been distinguished by little beyond the customary enjoyments 
of boyhood. Imagine, then, if you can, whether I have no reason to 
apprehend the arrival of those hours when I shall sit alone in the even- 
ing, and think of the time that was spent in your society!” ’—vol. i. pp. 
198—203. 

Hardress Cregan in the meantime having been privately married 
to the beautiful Eily O’Connor, had carried her off, as has been 
intimated, but in perfect secresy, in order to avoid the displeasure 
which his union would cause his parents. The destination of the 
newly-united couple, was the wildest retreat which the wild moun- 
tains round the lakes of Killarney could afford them. In their 
way thither, they were overtaken by a fearful storm, which nearly 
wrecked the little boat in which they were embarked, but having 
got safe to land, Hardress Cregan had the satisfaction to find his 
old friend and fellow-collegian, Kyrle Daly, resting under the same 
road-house which offered him shelter. Still obliged to preserve the 
secret respecting his marriage, the friends spent the evening 
together in good fellowship, but under very different impressions. 
The one suffering from the late fatal disappointment to his hopes, 
the other agitated by feelings which it was difficult to say whether 
they had their origin in pride, in doubtful, or in satisfied passion, 
Soon after this, Hardress and his young and beautiful bride, 
reached the place of their destination, that most awful of all 
strange, and lonely places, the gap of Dunlo, Here it was pro- 
posed they should spend some months, during which the husband 
was to use every stratagem which a son could employ to bring his 
doating mother to listen with a patient ear to the account of his 
marriage. With a feeling of awe poor Eily saw herself an inha- 
bitant, and frequently a lonely one, of this retreat. Hardress 
became more and more accustomed to leave his home, and the 
visits which he made his parents at their romantic cottage, in the 
neighbourhood of the Lakes, were frequently prolonged for several 
days. The truth was, the lovely Anne Chute was at that time 
staying with his mother, and as an early liking for each other 
had once existed between Hardress and Anne, she determined in 
the pride and affection of her soul to see her son wedded to the 
beautiful and accomplished heiress. Fearful and desperate was the 
struggle which the unfortunate young man had to endure. The 
old sensations of a very early affection stole upon him wherever he 
strayed, and there was a chilling remembrance in his mind of what 
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he might have been, and of the happiness he might have enjoyed, 
had he not so rashly given way to his sudden passion for Eily 
O’Connor. When he returned from his lonely rambles, on the 
one side was his mother, imperiously commanding him to address 
Anne again, as he was once wont in his boyhood, and on the other 
the lovely girl herself, who had far too sure a hold on his heart for 
it to continue right. The scenes which passed between the mother 
and the son, are described by our author with a most powerful 
pencil, and we tremble as we follow the wretched people to the 
destruction of their peace. At length the persuasions of the 
parent, ignorant of the entire circumstances in which her son stood, 
prevailed. He knew and felt the frightful curse to which his soul 
would be subjected for the damning crime he was about to commit, 
but, with the consciousness of guilt and misery which were to be 
his future lot, he was borne onward by a power he felt unable to 
resist, and he gave his mother the fatal promise that he would 
marry Anne. The barrier thus passed, he resigned himself to his 
fate—sought his mistress with the passionate fervour of a free and 
devoted lover, and obtained her declaration of affection. The next 
step was to rid himself of the tormenting presence of his young 
and miserable wife. He returned to her retreat, and having broken 
her heart, by the cruel intimation of his altered feelings, gave 
charge to his boatman, a wild-looking deformed creature, whose 
back he had broken when a boy, to carry her to her father, or 
in fact anywhere. Not long after this, Hardress was present at 
a hunting match in the neighbourhood of Castle Chute. The 
dogs were turned out and in full cry, when they became suddenly 
in confusion, the scent was lost, and many of the huntsmen and 
others were seen rushing towards the spot round which the hounds 
had gathered. Hardress and his companion, startled at the cir- 
cumstance, immediately turned their horses in that direction; but 
we must give the author’s own account. 

‘They galloped in that direction. The morning was changing fast, and 
the rain was now descending in much greater abundance. Still, there was 
nota breath of wind to alter its direction, or to give the slightest animation 
to the general lethargic look of nature: As they arrived on the brow of 
the hill, they perceived the crowd of horsemen and peasants, collected into 
a dense mass, round one of the little channels, before described. Several 
of those in the centre were stooping low, as if to assist a fallen person. The 
next rank, with their heads turned aside over their shoulders, were em- 
ployed in answering the questions of those behind them. The individuals 
whe stood outside were raised on tiptoe, and endeavoured, by stretching 
their heads over the shoulders of their neighbours, to peep into the centre. 
The whipper-in, meanwhile, was flogging the hounds away from the crowd, 
while the hounds reluctantly obeyed. Mingled with the press, were the 
horsemen, bending over their saddle-bows, and gazing downwards on the 
centre. 

‘ “Bad manners to ye!” Hardress heard the whipper-in exclaim as he 


passed, ‘‘ what a fox ye found for us, this morning. How bad ye are, mow 
for a taste o’ the Christian’s flesh !” 
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‘ As he approached nearer to the crowd, he was enabled to gather farther 
iadications of the nature of the transaction, from the countenances and 
gestures of the people. Some had their hands elevated in strong fear, many 
brows were knitted in eager curiosity, some raised in wonder, and some ex- 
panded in affright. Urged by an unaccountable impulse, and supported 
by an energy, he knew not whence derived, Hardress alighted from his horse, 
threw the reigns to a countryman, and penetrated the group with consider- 
able violence. He dragged some by the collars, from their places, pushed 
others aside with his shoulder, struck those who proved refractory with his 
whip-handle, and in a few moments attained the centre of the ring. 

‘ Here he paused, and gazed in motionless horror, upon the picture 
which the crowd had previously concealed. 

‘ A small space was kept clear in the centre. Opposite to Hardress, 
stood Mr. Warner, the magistrate and coroner of the county, with a small 
note-book in his hand, in which he made some entries with a pencil. On 
his right stood the person who had summoned him to the spot. At the feet 
of Hardress was a small pool, in which the waters now appeared disturbed 
and thick with mud, while the rain descending straight, gave to its surface 
the semblance of ebullition. On a bank at the other side, which was 
covered with sea-pink and a species of short moss peculiar to the soil, an 
object lay on which the eyes of all were bent, with a fearful and gloomy 
expression. It was for the most part concealed beneath a large blue 
mantle, which was drenched in wet and mire, and lay so heavy on thething 
beneath, as to reveal the lineaments of a human form. A _ pair of small 
feet, in Spanish-leather shoes, appearing from below the end of the gar- 
ment, showed that the body was that of a female; anda mass of long, fair 
hair, which escaped from beneath the capacious hood, demonstrated that 
this death, whether the effect of accident or malice, had found the victim 
untimely in her youth. 

‘ The cloak, the feet, the hair, were all familiar objects to the eye of 
Hardress. On very slight occasions, he had often found it absolutely im- 
possible to maintain his self-possession in the presence of others, Now, 
when the full solution of all his anxieties was exposed before him,—now, 
when it became evident that the guilt of blood was upon his head,—now, 
when he looked upon the shattered corpse of Eily, of his chosen and once 
beloved wife, murdered in her youth—almost in her girlhood, by his con- 
hivance, it astonished him to find that all emotion came upon the instant 
to a dead pause within his breast. Others might have told him that his 
face was rigid, sallow, and bloodless as that of the corpse on which he 
gazed. But he himself felt nothing of this. Nota sentence that was 
spoken was lost upon his ear. He did not even tremble, and a slight 
anxiety forhis personal safety was the only sentiment on which he was per- 
ceptibly conscious. It seemed as if the great passion, like an engine em- 
barrassed in its action, had been suddenly struck motionless, even while 
the impelling principle remained in active force.” 

After this horrible event, the whole appearance of Hardress be- 
came frightfully altered, and he sunk rapidly into that gloom and 
misery from which there is no relief, either in society or solitude. 
At one time he determined upon surrendering himself up to justice, 
at another he was a prey toa thousand visionary terrors, lest his 

guilt should become known. His mother, now made acquainted 
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with all the circumstances of his situation, was a deep sharer in 
the torture which he suffered, but her proud and haughty nature 
better bore up against her misery, and she acted both as his 
support and adviser in the most trying situations. But a short 
time elapsed before she had need of all her resolution and address, 
The wretched man whom her son had employed in the affair 
which ended so fearfully, was taken and brought before a ma- 
istrate. By her coolness, however, and the management of 
Retdeos, he was enabled to escape, and the day which was to 
unite the lovely Anne Chute to her eccentric and miserable lover, 
was suffered to approach without any farther interruption to the 
expectation of the parties. One of the stipulations which Hardress 
had made with his boatman, before aiding him to escape, was, that 
he should immediately leave the country, but this he neglected to 
do, and in an unexpected meeting between them, the former gave 
him a blow, which changed the previous attachment of the de- 
pendant into hatred. While, therefore, preparations were making 
for the bridal feast, a catastrophe was approaching, which, after 
what had occurred, both the mother and son imagined was no 
longer to.be dreaded. But they were fearfully deceived. On the 
eve of the marriage, when according to custom a large and joyous 
party was assembled to pass the night in feasting, Hardress was 
suddenly startled by a voice which whispered, that he must in- 
stantly fly, for that his life was in danger. Surrounded as he was 
he could not, and his mother had the horror to see him made a 
— and carried off to receive the punishment of his crime. 
ittle now remains to be said. He was not found guilty of the 
murder, but for the part he had in the horrid transaction was con- 
demned to transportation for life ; before, however, he reached the 
place of his destination, he fell a victim to the torture of his con- 
science. The amiable Kyrle Daly, whose conduct during the 
whole affair had made a deep impression on the mind of Anne 
Chute, became in time once more encouraged to address her as a 
suitor, and his virtues were rewarded with complete success. 

Very few novels deserve a higher rank than the ‘ Collegians.’ 
Full of incident and dramatic dialogue, it exhibits a degree of 
talent which places its author among the first writers of fiction, 
which the present love of romance has called forth. We have to 
give Mr. Griffin but one piece of advice, and it is, to avoid with 
the most scrupulous attention, the comparisons which he appears 
fond of drawing, from London scenes and characters. We assure 
him it greatly mars the excellence of his generally pure taste. 

The ‘ Tales of a Voyager,’ are a collection of narratives possessing 
the attractions which may naturally be expected to lie under such 
an attractive title. Few or no situations, perhaps, are more fa- 
vourable, either for hearing or telling stories, than the cabin of a 
vessel, ploughing, in lonely majesty, the wide desert of the ocean. 
Who can be sceptical with the wonders of the great deep around 
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him, and its awful, and unearthly solitudes drawing out,his soul to 
think of eternity, and of man not always chained to one little 
abiding place? The bare record also, if sufficiently minute, of the 
circumstances of a voyage, is one of the most interesting produc- 
tions we can read, and calls out more of the genuine feelings of sym- 
pathy and curiosity, than almost any fictitious narrative. The 
tales now before us, defy any attempt at an analysis, and we can 
only enable our readers to judge of the style in which they are 
written, by selecting one of the most spirited descriptions which 
the author has given of the perils to which a voyager in the Arctic 
Ocean is continually liable. Onthe occasion to which our extract 
refers, the author es gone out, with a shipmate, for a morning’s 
walk upon the ice, and they were endeavouring to return, when a 
mist coming on, and the ice quaking beneath them, announced the 
extreme peril in which they stood. 


‘Confounded, and nota little alarmed, we stopped to consider what 
we should do, and to listen more attentively. We were, however, only 
plunged into more uncertainty by this measure, for our stillness allowed 
us to hear in several directions the indistinct sounds of the crews of 
three ships, cheering their labour with the well known “‘ O, ya hoy !— 
O, ya hoy !—heave a hoy!” and other such habitual accompaniments to 
bodily exertion, in which mariners delight. At one point, mixed with 
these clamours, the quick pealing of a bell was very audible, while a horn 
was blown at intervals from another quarter, joined with the hailing 
voices of those we supposed our shipmates. I must confess, that at this 
period, I felt my courage require ‘ screwing’ up a little, but it was difficult 
to get it to a ‘ sticking place,’ for it rose and sank with every renewal or 
cessation of the sounds which seemed intended for our aid. We felt 
assured that both the chiming of the watch-bell, and the blowing of the 
horn were designed to direct our progress; but, unfortunately, they re- 
sounded from nearly opposite points, and at times each appeared to be 
the nearest. This latter circumstance we attributed to the wind, and, 
having held brief consultation on the plan to be adopted, we resolved to 
attach ourselves to the pursuit of the party which next gave us intima- 
tion of its situation, and to follow it without paying attention to the 
rest. As if to add the mental chill of fear to the actual coldness of 
our frames, a long silence succeeded this resolve, and we began to 
apprehend that we were abandoned to our fate, from the probable dis- 
tress of the Leviathan among the ice. The breeze, which was now 
increased almost to a gale, lashed so unmercifully, and the mist grew 
if possible more thick, as we remained utterly unable to decide upon 
the best step to take, should we not hear fresh signals; and we were 
alternately shouting and giving way to expressions of impatience which 
could not be repressed, when yailealy a horn was blown most sono- 
rously, and I must say most musically, at a little distance to windward 
of our station. We took no time to deliberate, but started off in the 
direction in which we heard it, bellowing out “ yo hoy! yo hoy!” with 
all our might. Our outcries were answered with no less vigour and 
good-will, the responses sounding in our ears as if uttered at a very short 
distance from us, and evidently approaching; but such was the impene- 
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trable opacity of the fog, that our friends remained invisible, and we 
continued playing at blindman’s buff with each other, in spite of our 
earnest endeavours to come to an encounter. 

‘ Ludicrous as this scene might have appeared to an indifferent 
spectator, supposing he could have peeped behind the curtain of vapour 
which had dropped before our sight, and beheld both parties engaged 
at once in missing an interview, while they sought eagerly to obtain it, 
I can assure the reader it caused any but comic feelings in my bosom, | 
felt at every step I took, as if hastening over Mirza’s bridge, with the 
full knowledge of its numerous trap-doors, down one of which I might 
disappear without the chance of being rescued; for, even if my com- 
panion had seen me fall, he could scarcely have afforded me assistance, 
since I should have vanished out of the narrow sphere of vision, allowed 
us by the mist, by merely slipping half way through a fissure, and he 
would have had to find me before he could have tendered me his aid, 
There was a blinding, bewildering, vertiginous effect in the wreathing 
and eddying currents of fog that whirled about us, and poured round every 
hummock in our way, which completely deprived us of the power of 
taking a determinate course. We seemed to be involved in an inundation 
full of vortices, which turned us out of the direct line we wished to 
pursue, and compelled us to change our route, by appearing to alter the 
position we had taken at setting out. Unable to discern the shape and 
bearing of any eminence we met, we fancied we were perpetually running 
against the same masses of ice, though we had deemed ourselves far 
away from them. We had intentionally made many turns and returns 
in pursuit of the boat, which we believed the source from whence we had 
been hailed, because we knew that horns are carried by the boats for the 
purpose of making signals in thick weather, when they lose the ship; 
and now we seemed to do nothing else but hurry to and fro and round 
about, over the same ground, encountering the same objects, and hearing 
sounds at the same distance from us, without being capable of coming 
close to them, or even of finding the flaw edge, from some part of which 
we concluded they proceeded. As for the Leviathan, we had abandoned 
all hope of meeting with her; for, from the distant pealing of her watch- 
bell, which we recognized by its tone, we believed she had escaped out to 
sea. That pealing, too, had now been silent for some time, and we 
rested our hopes on joining that boat that had been out upon the bran, 
and sharing the fortunes of her crew; but this reliance grew gradually 
more faint at every instant, when we found ourselves baffled unceasingly 
in our attempts to reach it, by what appeared the mockery of enchantment. 
We had been at one time, as we supposed, on the very point of meeting 
with our shipmates ; but the very rush we made to join them had carried 
us away from them, or they had hastened away from us, or rather, as it 
seemed, had passed us; for when we arrived at the spot we imagined them 
to have occupied, they shouted in the direction of the place we had just 
quitted, and when we retraced our steps to seek them there, they hailed 
us from their former station. However, in this dilemma we were com- 
forted by one consideration, which was, the evident determination of our 
friends to keep up their pursuit after us, and we had every reason for 
persisting in maintaining our search for them; but, at the same time, we 
could not help apprehending that we might fall into some unseen chasm, 
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or meet with some huge bear, whilst we coursed backwards and forwards 
in quest of our associates, and more than once we started as we came 
suddenly upon grotesquely figured hummocks, taking them almost in- 
voluntarily for living brownies.’—vol. ii. pp. 298—303. 

As Providence, however, would have it, they met with a party of 
Shetlanders wandering about in the same direction, by whom they 
were informed of the situation of their vessel, which they had the 
good luck to reach in safety. A sort of general and connecting 
tale runs through the work ; but the mere story-telling part does 
not seem to us the most interesting portion of the publication, 
which lies principally in the relation of such incidents as that above 
recorded. 

The Englishman who would write a novel more full of romance 
than of the ordinary incidents of modern life, must not think of 
remaining on his native shores ; and he who would read such a 
work, must either go back to the times of Mrs. Radcliffe, or seek 
the aid of a foreign author. The Carbonaro is a production of 
a singular nature, being composed in modern times, and from 
circumstances which occurred so short a time back as the year 
1821, but having the air of a true romance, in many both of its 
incidents and characters. It is not without considerable interest, 
but itis of a kind to which the common English reader is at present 
not accustomed. 

On the whole, the works which we have introduced to the 
notice of our readers in this article, are creditable to the season, 
and deserve well of the public. They each possess a degree of 
merit which save them from the charges which can be so justly 
brought against a large number of the most popular works of 
fiction ; and they may be perused without making the reader feel 
doubtful whether he has not committed a gross folly by so em- 
ploying his leisure. This can be said of few novels, and if it was 
the only praise we could give to those before us, it would not be a 


trifling one; but we have given them more, and—especially the 
Collegians—they deserve it. 





NOTICES, 


Art. XI1.—A Chemical Catechism, in which the Elements of Chemistry, 
with the Recent Discoveries in the Science, are clearly and fully 
explained. Illustrated by Notes, Engravings, and Tables, and con- 
taining an Appendix of Select Experiments, §c. By Thomas John 
Graham, M. D.—Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, 
&c.&c. 8vo. pp. 616. London: Joy. 1829. 

In our Notice of ‘‘ Forsyth’s First Lines of Chemistry,” (Moytuty 

Review, Dec. 1828,) we expressed our opinion upon the decided 

inferiority of elementary books written in a catechetical, to those in a 

conversational form, and Dr. Graham's work tends rather to confirm than 

alter our sentiments. Indeed, we know of no recent instance which, more 
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strongly than the volume before us, exhibits the clumsiness, inelegance, 
and inconvenience of this mode of instruction, which may repulse, but ean 
seldom attract the attention of those for whose perusal it isintended. The 
author, in his preface, tells us that the form of catechism appears to him 
to possess several advantages in reference to the study of chemistry by 
youthful and other uninitiated students, and therefore he has preferred it, 
What the advantages are, however, he has not condescended to inform us, 
and we confess our utter inability to discover them. The disadvantages 
it will not be difficult to demonstrate, by contrasting any one of the pas- 
sages in Dr. Graham’s volume, with a parallel one from Mrs. Marcet’s 
Conversations. We may take, for example, the radiation of caloric, 
The following is Dr. Graham’s catethetical mode of explaining this 
subject :— 


‘ And is caloric radiated from bodies at all temperatures? 

‘Yes, but the quantity radiated bears some proportion to the excess of 
the temperature of the hot body above that of the surrounding medium, 
Hence, if we have any number of bodies at different temperatures in the 
vicinity of each other, they may all be considered both as radiating and 
receiving caloric ; but the hot ones will radiate more than they receive, 
while the cold ones will receive more than they radiate. 


‘ If we place a piece of ice in the focus of one concave mirror, and a 
thermometer in that of an opposite mirror, placed at some distance, we 
perceive the temperature instantly to fall; does not this prove the 
existence of frigorific rays, whose property is to communicate coldness ? 

‘No. It illustrates the observation just made, that all bodies project 
heat at every temperature, but with unequal intensities. In the experiment 
you refer to, the ice does not give out cold, but receives heat from the 
thermometer, and as this instrument gives more rays of caloric to the ice 
than it receives in return, it must necessarily become colder, which is 
indicated by its temperature instantly falling.’—p. 51. 


Let us now see how this radiation of heat is explained by Mrs. 
Marcet :-— 


* Caroline.—Reciprocal radiation surprises me exceedingly ; I thought 
from what you first said, that the hotter bodies alone emitted rays of 
caloric, which were absorbed by the colder; for it seems unnatural that a 
hot body should receive any caloric from a cold one, even though it should 
return a greater quantity. 

‘ Mrs. B.—It may, at first, appear so, but it is no more extraordinary 
than that a candle should send forth rays of light to the sun, which, you 
know, must necessarily happen. 

‘ Caroline.—Well, Mrs. B., I believe that I must give up the point. 
But I wish I could see these rays of calorics; I should then have greater 
faith in them. 

‘ Mrs. B.— Will you give no credit to any sense but that of sight? 
You may feel the rays of caloric, which you receive from any body of a 
temperature higher than your own; the loss of the caloric you part with 
in return, it is true is not perceptible; for, as you gain more than you lose, 
instead of suffering a diminution, you are really making an acquisition of 
caloric. It is, therefore, only when you are parting with it to a body ofa 
lower temperature, that you are sensible of the sensation of cold, because 
you then sustain an absolute loss of caloric. 
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‘ Emily.—And in this case we cannot be sensible of the small quantity 
of heat we receive in exchange from the colder body, because it serves only 
to diminish the loss. 

‘ Mrs. B.—Very well, indeed, Emily. Professor Pictet, of Geneva, has 
made some very interesting experiments, which prove not only that caloric a) 
radiates from all bodies whatever, but that these rays may be reflected, 
according to the laws of optics, in the same manner as light. 

‘ Caroline.—I should like to repeat his experiment, with the difference 
of substituting a cold body instead of the hot one, to see whether cold 
would not be reflected as well as heat. 

.‘ Mrs, B.—That experiment was proposed to Mr. Pictet by an incredu- 
lous philosopher like yourself, and he immediately tried it by substituting 
a piece of ice in the place of the heated bullet. 

‘ Caroline. —Well, Mrs. B., and what was the result? 

‘ Mrs B.—That we shall see; I have procured some ice for the purpose. 

‘ Emily.—-The thermometer falls considerably ! 

‘ Caroline.—And does not that prove that cold is not merely a negative 
quality, implying simply an inferior degree of heat? The cold must be 
positive, since it is capable of reflection. 

‘ Mrs. B.—So it first appeared to Mr. Pictet; but, upon a little con- 
sideration, he found that it afforded only an additional proof of the 
reflection of heat.’— Conversations on Chemistry, i. 58. 


It is scarcely possible there can be two opinions upon the very superior 
merit of the latter over the former mode; and with such a book as the 
Conversations before his eyes, we cannot imagine what induced Dr. 
Graham to write a catechism of chemistry. Withal, however, it seems 
to be better done than we could have anticipated upon so defective a plan. 
At the end, there is a good, though very small selection of chemical 
experiments, and a still smaller dictionary of chemical terms, both of which 
may prove useful to the student. But, after all, with Mrs. Marcet’s 
Conversations asa first book, and Turner’s or Henry’s Elements as a 
second, together with Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Chemistry, we do not see 
that the student will be greatly benefitted by the catechism either of our 
author or of Parkes. 
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Ant. XII.—True Stories from the History of Ireland. By John James 
M‘Gregor. 18mo. pp. 353. Dublin: Curry. 1829. 


Tus seems to be a very fair specimen, so far as the skill and manner are 
concerned, of a school History of Ireland; but it was somewhat bold in 
the author to entitle it “* Trne Stories,” inasmuch as he has in many 
instances perverted well-ascertained facts, and recorded fables for truth. 
For example, he tells us (p. 6) that ‘“‘ Fergus the Great conquered Scot- 
land;” whereas he merely effected the settlement of a small colony in the 
Mull of Cantire, and the adjacent mountains of Argyleshire. He has most 
culpably omitted the account given by Boétius of the banner of Fergus,— 
a thing which could not have failed to interest his young readers, as the 
origin of the lion in the royal arms of Britain :— 

_ ‘ Aganis quhame (the Pichtis) went Fergus with ancient armis display it 
in forme of baner. In quhil wes ane reid lyoun rampand in ane field of 
gold with thunder and steir awfully dingand his bak as is the gise of the 
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gentyll [noble] lyoun quhen he enforceth him in wrayth.’— Bellendex’s 
Boétius, Edin. 1841. [Black letter.] Folio vii. 

But asthe same Boétius, remarks “ Juhidder, this he of verite let them 
schow that has experience thereof.” (Folio cxix.) It is as *¢ true a story” 
as many of those recorded as such by our author. 

Amongst the early Irish princes “ celebrated for their wisdom and 
bravery,” he mentions Niall (surnamed of the Nine Hostages), who carried 
his arms both into England and France;” (p. 14): apon the opposite 
page he tells us that St. Patrick was taken prisoner by some Irish pirates ; 
being, it would appear, wholly ignorant that these same pirates were none 
other than the troops of ‘‘ Niall of the Nine Hostages.”"—(Vide Jocelin 
in vita St. Patricii.) Our author further gives us to understand that St. 
Patrick’s mission to Ireland was a thing of his own contrivance, whereas it 
is certain that he acted under the orders of his superiors, as appears from 
what we find recorded in the Annals of Ulster. 

‘Ann. Dom. 431. Paladius ad Scotas [the Irish] a celestino urbis 
Romae Episcopo, ordinatus episcopus. /Etio et Valerio Coss, primus 
mittitur in Hiberniam. 

‘432. Patricius pervenit ad Hiberniam 9 anno Theodosii Junioris, 
primo anno Xisti 42 Episcopi Romane Ecclesiee. Sic ennumeravit Beda 
et Marcellinus in Chronicis suis.’---See also Ussert Antiqg. Eccles. Britan. 
p- 431, and Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. Tom. xvi. pp. 456---782, &c. 

The author, in fact, does not seem to have seen a single volume of the 
sixty-six biographers of St. Patrick, which Gibbon tells us were extant in 
the ninth century. He is, indeed, much more liberal in retailing his own 
fancies than in investigating historical anthorities. He tells us, for ex- 
ample, that it was in consequence (as he supposes) of the ardour of the 
Irish in building churches and colleges, that it received the name of the 
Island of Saints; but we can inform him that this name originated in 
a mistake of Festus Avienus translating the vernacular name Erin, Eire, 
or Jere, by ‘* Sacra,” which O’Halloran thought would sound as well 
‘* Sancta,” though in reality the word Eire, or Erin, means ‘‘ Western.” 

We have neither room nor leisure at present to give further examples of 
our author’s mistakes ; though, upon the whole, it is perhaps as free from 
error as most other books of the same description; for we have had frequent 


occasion to remark, that there are none of the School Histories which do 
not abound in the grossest mistakes. 





Art. XIII.—A Memoir of the late Rev. William Goode, M. A., Rector 
of the United Parishes of St. Andrew Wardrobe, and St. Ann, Black- 
Jriars, London, &c. §c. $c. By the Rev. William Goode, M. A., of Tri- 
nity College Cambridge, and Rector of the United Parishes of Christ- 


church, Newgate Street, and St. Leonard, Foster Lane, London. 8vo. 
pp- 316. London: Seeley. 1828. 


IT is not to be expected that a son shall be a very impartial biographer of 
his father; but we can scarcely forgive even filial affection for pronouncing 
peremptorily, and without reservation, upon the certain salvation of the 


deceased. The beginning of the following passage (to our minds highly 
objectionable) opens this memoir: 


* To cherish the memory of those to whom God has given a never-dying 
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record of his favour in the book of his remembrance, and whose happy 
spirits are now dwelling in his immediate presence, in the company of 
just made perfect, is an object to which duty and inclination must equally 
lead every serious and well-disposed mind. Sharing with their fellow men 
the imperfections of our common nature, and false as would be the portrait, 
that bore not the blemishes of sin, they yet stand forth to us as eminent illus- 
trations of the excellence of real religion and the power of divine grace. To 
be animated by their example, directed by their experience, warned by their 
failings, and encouraged by their conquests, is the privilege of those who 
survive them, The records of sacred biography, when applied to their best 
ends, may be made eminently serviceable in forming and maturing the 
Christian character.’—p. 2. 

The memoir following this exordium, which we cannot help thinking 
begins improperly, is tolerably well written, and exhibits a tone of piety 
sometimes very pleasing, though rather too much seasoned with the sort 
of phraseology usually termed cant. The letters, we think, had better 
have been suppressed :—they are weak, common-place, and uninteresting 
to any body but the writer’s immediate friends, 





LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Transactions of Literary and Scientific Societies. 


Royal Society.—At a very numerous meeting which took place on the 
fifth of the past month, a curious paper, communicated by Dr. Roget, 
from Mr. Bransby Cooper, was read, entitled “ Seemed Description 
of the Foot of a Chinese Female.” This foot was obtained from the 
body of a woman found in the river at Canton, and fully confirmed the 
general ideas respecting the astonishing manner in which the Chinese 
contract the natural size of that member. The paper proved by anatomical 
analogy, that walking must be greatly impeded by such a process. 

On the same day, a paper was read by Captain E. Sabine, on the 
difference in the length of the Second’s Pendulum at Greenwich and 
London. On March 12; at another meeting, the same gentleman 
delivered some observations ‘‘ On the Reduction to a Vacuum of the 
Vibrations of a Pendulum in Air.” March 19th, the same concluded. 
The Fellows lately elected are, Captain Philips, Mr. Bransby Cooper, 
Dr. Wallish, Mr. H. Harnel, Captain Hutchinson, and Mr. Elliston of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Society of Antiquaries.—This Society met March 5, 12, and 19, at 
which times several interesting papers were read; among those most striking 
were one by the Rev. C. Wellbeloved, on the Remains of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York. And on the Rights, Customs, and History of the Monks 
of the Abbey Church of St. Peter’s, Gloucester, by the Rev. J. Webb. 
The new Fellows are, the Rev. J. Lindsay, and Mr. Lynch, 

Linnean Society, March 3.—A valuable collection of dried plants from 
the deserts of Sinai and Akkaba, and a cone of the Arancaria imbricata, 
from the mountains of Chili, were laid before the Society. ‘The con- 
tinuation of a Paper by Mr. Don, on the New Genera and Species of the 
Class Composite: of the Floras of Peru, Chili, and Mexico, was read. 
The New Fe'lows are, Mr. Hay, Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Mr. Schenley, his Majesty’s Consul at Puerto Cabello.—Mar. 17. 
J. Rennie, A.M., of Lee, Blackheath, Kent, was elected an Associate. 
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Society of Arts, March 10.—A valuable Paper was read by the Secre- 
tary, on Gypsum, Sulphate of Lime, and on its principal uses. The 
solubility of Gypsum in water, the knowledge which the antients had of 
this substance, its uses in modern art, and the Method of makine 
Plaster Casts were successively detailed. ’ 


Royal Academy, March 2.---Mr. Westmacott delivered his third lecture, 
the subject being the Elgin Marbles. Mr. Westmacott entered into a 
comparison of the styles of some of the most ancient sculptors, and in a 
description of the groups which formed the subject of his lecture, ob- 
served, that of all human productions, they approach the nearest to 
perfection without an appearance of art. Murch 9.—-The same gentleman 
delivered an admirable lecture on the Praxitelian Age, comparing it with 
the Phidian; sternness and grandeur distinguishing the latter ; grave and 
beauty the former. March 11.—Mr. Philips delivered a lecture on 
Painting. March 16.—Mr. Westmacott delivered his last lecture for the 
season—his subject was, Composition. The discourse was illustrated by 
fine bronze specimens belonging to the Chevalier Brondstedz, and other 
valuable productions. 


Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


The literary world, by the excitement of the political one, is deprived of 
its ordinary share of novelty, both the announcement of new publica- 
tions, and the usual quota of information, on subjects of fresh interest, 
being greatly abridged. Among the few notices of works about to appear 
are the following :—a Novel, by an Officer of the 4th Dragoons, describing 
the exploits of his regiment; another Novel, of the De Vere class, en- 
titled, D’Erbine, or the Cynic; and a new edition of Mr. Coleridge's 
Poetical Works. There are also announcements of 


The Juvenile Literary Miscellany, a Weekly Periodical, which will 
appear early in May, adapted for the amusement and instruction of young 
people in private tuition or public Seminaries. It will be published under 
the sanction, and with the support of the most approved and eminent 
female and other writers of the day. 

Elements of Natural History, or an Introduction to Systematic Zoology, 
chiefly according to the Classification of Linneus; with Illustrations of 
every Order. _ By John Howard Hinton, A.M. 4to. 

A little Annual, of a new and distinct class, which will appear on the 
first of June, and the contents of which will be selected, principally, from 
the best English writers, ancient and modern, and arranged under suitable 
heads. To be edited by the Rev. J. D. Parry, M.A., of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

The Legend of Einsidlin, a tale of Switzerland, and other Poems, 
dedicated to Thomas Moore, Esq. By the Rev. W. Liddiard. 


A new Novel, entitled, Jesuitism and Methodism, which will, it is 
expected, be ready for publication early in the ensuing month. 


The Philosophy of History, in one vol. 8vo. 
A volume of Poems, by Sforza—nearly ready for publication. 


A Poem, entitled The Age, in eight books, which is in the press, and 
will shortly appear. 
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538---remarks upon the mental faculties, 
540---tests for primitiveness and innate. 
ness, 541---localities 0% ‘aculties, /42--- 
his defence, 545---examinatiou of Bruce’s 
scuil, 546---of Carnimbeigle’s scull, 557 

Garryowen, description of, 64 


Index. 


Graham’s (Dr.) Chemical Catechism,613— 
defects of, 614 

Goode, (Rev. William) Memoir of, 616 

Geology, Dr. Ure’s New System of, 589--- 
objections to, 593-597 

= Epochs, Dr. Fleming's Table of, 
24 

George (John) on Dry Rot reviewed, 469 
excellence of his style, ib. 

German Anthology, by Bernay, 154 

Glasse’s Belgic Pastorals, 306---character 
of and extracts from, ib. 

Godolphin, Sydney Lord, 363 

Goet!ie’s Correspondence with Schiller, 525 
---character of his writing, 526---Schil- 
ler’s Criticisms of his Wilhelm Meister, 
ib.---nis value of Schiller’s acquaintance, 
529---his rule respecting the manage- 
ment of Periodicals, 533 

Grandtather, (Tales of a) by Sir Walter 
Scott, 331---observations upon, 335--- 
narrative of Wallace, 324---of the 
PMouglas of the Bloody-heart, 336---their 
family name of Lockhart, 337- -of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, tb.---of Bothweli , 338--- 
of Darnley, 339. --of Murray, ib.---on the 
Union of Scotland an’: England, 343 

Grant’s (Professor) Essay on the Study of 
the Animal Kingdom, 1 

Great St. Bernard, (Tales of), by Croly, 69 
subject of, extract from, 81---character of, 
84 

Greece, hisiory of, 456---its Aborigines, 
first peopled by the Pelasgi, 437---its 
civilize tion derived from che Asiatics, 438 
---state of Greece at the time of the 
Trojan War, 44)---establishment of its 
middle age, ib. 

Greece, 265---Simium, 268---Svra, 270--- 
Smyrna, 271---recorded prophecies of 
four of the Greek Churches fulfilled, 276 

Guatemala, Thompson’s Visit to, 509--- 
state of coinage of, 517---government of, 
519---description and extent of, table of 
population,523---provisions and finances, 
524 


H. 


Hasex Ibrahim, dialogue between him and 
his brother, 496 

Hampder (John) Esq., bis condemnation 
for execution, 357---renrieved, 359 

Hamilton, (Dr.) on the Ruins of Buddha, 
Gaya, 257 

Harvest Mouse, (The) account of, 483 

Hastings, ‘lueophilus, Karl of Huntingdon, 
363 

Hee ith, book of, 383---danger of de bling 
in medical lore, remarks on Popuizr 
Med ‘cine, ib.---narrative from an Ameri 
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can paper, 384---difficulty of the know- 
ledge of diseases, 3¢6---author’s qualifi- 
cations, 387----ulcers, wb.—typhus fever, 
288, flooding, 388 

Heath, character of his Keepsake, 92 

Herschel, (Sir William) anecdote of, 475 

Hells of London, 568---calculation of their 
profits, 571 

jlind’s Trigonometry, 309---character of 
the author, ib. 

ilistory of England for Children, 304— 
errors of, 305 

History, remarks upon, 331 

History, philosophy of, 440 

Hood’s Physiology, 307---his vain desire to 
appear as a Medical Reformer, 308 

Hook, (Archdeacon) Biographical account 
of, 299 

Holland, decline of, 202 

Horton’s (Mr. Wilmot) plan of Emigration, 
369 

Huntingford’s Testimonies for the separate 
state of the Soul characterised, 468—the 
author’s want of erudition, ‘4. 

Hurwitz’s (Professor) Lecture on the He- 
brew Language, quotation from, 13—bis 
early history of Hebrew, 14 

Hyde (Henry) Earl of Clarendon, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 357 


I 


J*o1,, gambling in, 460—conduct of the 
English officers to the native officers, 
462—anecdotes of the natives, 462— 
society in India and England, 465 

Insanity, 102—neglected by the faculty 
103—death from bad treatment, 104— 
Dr. Burrows’s work on, 104—classifica- 
tion of mental derangement, by Esquirol, 
105—influence of religion in producing, 
106—curious case of, by Dr. Knight, 107 
—various causes of, 108—table of dissec- 
tions of maniacs, 109—supposedc heredi- 
tary by Dr. Burrows, 110—denied by 
Dr. Knight, ib.—transmission by inter- 
marriage—curious old law of Scotland in 
such cases, 1]11—practical observations 
on, by W.J., 102—case of, from nervous 
irritability, 111-—symptoms of, instances 
of maniacal cunning, 112—treatment 
of, 115—remedies for, 117—promises of 
maniacs illustrated, 116—suicidal insani- 
ty, 159 

Intellectual Philosophy, conversations on, 
445—author’s incompetency for the task 
of exotericism, 448— conversation on the 


nature of the mind, 449—on the states of 


the mind, 451—on the sense of touch, 
452 
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Intuition, modern doctrine of, refuted, 46— 
Dr. Campbell’s account of, 47 

Intuitive Evidence, a contradiction iu terms, 
49 

lonian Islands, government of, 60 

Istola, inhabitants covered with large black 
spots, 512 

Italy, statistics of, 67—literary character 
of, 68 

Ivy, (The) remarks on, 482 

Ireland, Stories from the History of, by 
M‘Gregor, 615 

Inhabitativeness, faculty of, 547 


J. 


Jews, character and bistory of, 70—their 
state of society, expectation of a ruler, 
and its consequences, 71—their contempt 
for other nations and languages, 73 

Joannes Capsi, Monarch of Milo, 282 

Johns’s Dews of Castalie, 84—opinion of 
his talent and poetry, advice to, 65—his 
imitations, 86—plagiarism, 87 

Journal of a Naturalist, 475---character of 
the work, 477---attraction and deposi- 
tion of moisture by trees, 480---mution 
of the aspen leaves, 481---remarks on the 
ivy, 482---account of the harvest mouse, 
483---migration of the water rat, 484--- 
instinct and migration of eels, 484--- 
account of the butterfly, cynthia cardui, 
485---on the appearance of the Vanessa 
butterfly, 487---vbservations on the voices 
of birds, ib.---on the noise of the death’s 
head hawk-moth, 490 

Josephine, Memoirs of the Empress, 244 
—her character artificial, 244—evinced 
by anecdote, 245—her letter to Camba- 
ceres, 246—her opinion cf the }rioce of 
Asturias, and of the war with Spain, 
247—her affection for ‘er children, 249 
her affection for Napoleon, 253—her 
flight from Malmaison, 252—her illness, 
254—her death, 256—letter from her to 
Napoleon, before he ascended the throne, 
256 

Juxon (Dr.), appointed Bishop of London 
by Archbishop Laud, his character, 327 


K. 


Krresaxe (The) for 1829, 91—observa- 
tions on the plates and choice of sub- 
jects, 92—on the contributions of Southey, 
Scott, Wordsworth, &c., on the editor’s 
talent, grammatical errors, 93—speci- 
mens of his composition, 94—various 
extracts from, ib. 

Kitchiner (Dr.), remarks on his Peptic 
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Precepts, 426—Extracts from his essay 
on Early Rising, 429 

Knight (Dr.) on causes, &c., of insanity, 
102—case from, 107 


L. 


La Perouse, curious and authentic parti- 
culars of, 375 

Lawson’s Life and Times of Laud, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 317—Sabbatarian 
controversy, King James’s Book of Sports, 
323—church lecturers, 326—Juxon ap- 
pointed Bishop of London, 327—work 
reviewed, 230 

Lamb (Lady Caroline), Life and Writings 
of, 296 

Lander’s (Richard) Journal of Captain 
Clapperton’s illness, 230—death, and 
burial, 232—review of the work, 233 

Lardner’s (Professor) Discourse on the Ad- 
vantages of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy, 1 

Laud’s (Archbishop) Life and Times, 317 
---character, 313---effects of his zeal, 
319---birth, family, education, church 
preferment, 322---rebuke of Richardson, 
324---conduct censured, 325---trial, 329 

La Place’s Acceunt of the density of the 
Earth, 593 

London, Night Picture of, 562---Hells of, 
568---Sunday in, 573---Crimes preva- 
lent in, 574 

Lectures at the London University, 1— 
advantages of its establishment, 2---de- 
fects of Cambridge and Oxford, 4---ob- 
jections to the plan of the London, 5--- 
moral philosophy at ditto, ib.--- evidences 
and history of Christianity, 7---divinity 
lectures, 9----English literature, 10--- 
Professor Dale’s lecture, extract from, 11 
---his plan too extended and vague, 12 
---his opinions on religious instruction, 
13---lectures on Hebrew, ib.---Greek, 15 
---Medicine, 21 

L’Estrange, Sir Roger, 366 

Letters from the Aogean, by Emmerson, 265 

Lingard’s (Dr.) History of England, 389— 
party and public feeling respecting the 
execution of Charles I., 389---concluding 
account of the monarch’s life, 390---Irish 
Catholic confederacy, 391---Cromwell’s 
character, 392----Comparison between 
Cromwell and Napoleon, 395 

Linnzan Systems, defects of, 236 

Literature of Spain and England, 144—in 
the time of James 1. and Charles I., 145 
---in the reign of Charles II. and Queen 
Anne, 146 

Lockhart (origin of the name), 337 

Long’s (Professor) Lecture on Greek Lite- 


Index. 


rature, 15— es from, 16---his pl 
of studying Goode 17 _ 


M. 


M‘Grecor’s British America, 368, 3783~ 
observations on the climate of, 379 

Malcolm’s (John) Scenes of War, 84--- 
style of writing, extracts from, 88 

Manual (The) for Invalids, 425---effects of 
early rising, 427---the science of chemis- 
try recommended, 429---on the prepara- 
tion of food, 430---upon the subject of 
drink, 431---on the cause and nature of 
thirst, 432---on dress, ib.---of cold feet 
and hands, 433-- exposure of the puffing 
system of advertisers, 435 

Mackenzie's (Sir George) account of Bruce's 
Scull, 546 

M‘Gregor’s Stories, from the History of 
Ireland, notice of, 615---errors in, 616 

Marriages among the Venetian nobles, 58 

Matter and Spirit, absurd doctrines respect- 
ing, 53 

Matthias’s (Mrs.) Domestic Instruction, 
470 

Maugham’s edition of Accum’s Chemical 
Tests, 189---utility of the work, 19)--- 
excellencies and defects of, 197 

Mary Queen of Scots, 337—her love of 
Bothwell denied, 338---seizure of her 
person at the bridge of Cramere, 341--- 
marriage with Bothwell, 342 

Medicine, Popular, injuries arising from, 
383 

Mequinenza, comments on the fall of, 399 

Memoirs of the Empress Josephine, 244— 
character of the author, 244---anecdote 
of the empress, 245---Napoleon’s convic- 
tion that he was destined to conquer the 
world, 247----his character, 248----the 
author’s exile from court, 250 

Mental and Moral Science, Payne’s Ele- 

_ ments of, 44 

Meuron, (Madame de) description of an 
immense flight of Butterflies, 485 

Metaphysics governed by fashion, 45 

Middle-age of Greece established, 440—of 
Rome, 441---characteristic traits of, 441 

Miguel (Don), usurpation of, 31---govern- 
ment of, ib.---his tyranny, 44 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, Neele’s remarks on, 
145---idea and rythm of I] Penseroso 
and L’Allegro derived from Beaumont 
and Fletcher, 150 

Moisture, attraction and deposition of, by 
trees, 479---George’s illustration of, 489 

Montgomery (Wm.) a tale, by Mrs. Black - 
ford, 305 

Moral Philosophy neglected in the London 
University, 5 
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Mordant, Lord, 562 
Morpeth (Lord), verses on leaving Italy, 
99 


Muhlenfel’s (Professor) Lecture on the 
German Language, 19---extract from, ib, 
his character of the Germans, 20 

Murray, 339—concerned in the murder of 
Darnley, his departure from Scotland, 
his offer of his services to Elizabeth, 340 

My Grandfather’s Farm, a tale, 118---cha- 
racterised, 121 


N. 


Napoteon’s conviction that he was destined 
to conquer the world, 247---his charac- 
ter, 248---letter of, before he ascended 
the throne, 256 

Napoleon compared with Cromwell, 395 

Napoleon, anecdote of, 172---his destina- 
tion to conquer the world, 247----his 
character, 248 

Natural History, Illustrations of, 29 

Neele’s (Henry), Remains of, 141---his 
parentage, education, writings, death, 
142----his talent for poetry, 143----re- 
marks on the literature of Spain and 
England, 144---on Paradise Lost, 145 
---on taste and genius, 147---comparison 
of Chaucer and Spenser, 148---on dra- 
matic and epic poetry, 146---on lyric 
and miscellaneous English poetry, 149 
---on the psalms, 151---on the merits of 
Gray, 152---passages from, 153 

Newton, (Sir lsaac) account of his life as 
written in the ‘‘ Biographie Universelle,”’ 
554---anecdote relating to the destruction 
of his writings by his dogDiamond,ib. --de- 
rangement of his mind, by Huyghens, ib, 

Nightingales of Caledonia, Dr. Johnson’s 
observation upon, 488 


O. 


Ormonp, Duke of, character of, 391 


) 


Parapise Lost, (Milton’s), Neele’s re- 
marks on, 145 

Paradise of the Budhists, 588 

Park (Mungo), inquiries at Boussa respect- 
ing his papers, 225—death of, 227 

Payne’s Elements of Mental and Moral 
Science, 44---systems of metaphysics, 
---ib. the Newtonian, of the Greeks, of 
the Romans, of the Arabians, of Des- 
cartes and Bacon, 45---on intuition, 46 
---on intellection, common sense, 48--- 
mental identity, 49---on miracles, 51--- 
extension and resistence from touch, ib. 


material ideas, 52---matter, bodies of 
angels, 53---on beauty, 54---style of the 
work, 56 

Penn, (Granville) his Mosaic Geology 
borrowed from, by Dr. Ure, 590 

Persia, travels in, 491---extent of its em- 
rh 493---interior of the country, ib.--- 

istory of, 494---language of, 495---cha- 

racter of its inhabitants, 496---dialogue 
between Hajee Ibrahim and his brother, 
ib.---military tribes, population, 497--. 
manners, instruction of the princes, 498 
---mode in which the present Monarch 
spends his day, 499---imitation of the 
court, forms salinaneaioe by the princes 
and nobles, 500---Persian equanimity, 
astrologers, literature, 50l---the per- 
formance of a story-teller described, 502 
---custom of sending dead bodies to be 
buried in the grounds of Imaum Hassein, 
503---the baths of Kermanshah, 504--- 
athletic exercises at the Zoor Khoneh, 
506---of the gardens and palaces of the 
Persians, 508 

Peyton, Sir Robert, 361 

Phrenology, Dr. Gall’s, 534---history of 
his discovery of, 535---subterfuge of the 
system, 544 

Poetry, dramatic and epic, 146---lyric and 
miscellaneous, 149 

Poetry.--- By Johns : Ode on the Resurrec- 
tion of Greece, 86---the Wood-storm, 
lines from Palmyra, 87---by Malcolm: 
My Birth-day,88--- Verses to the Closing 
Year, 89---The Shadow, 90---by Rey- 
nolds: Invitation to a Beautiful, but very 
Small Young Lady, 94---an Anticipa- 
tion for a certain Coquette, 95---by J.N. 
Bayley: a Song, 98---by Lord Morpeth : 
Lines on Leaving Italy, 99---by J.: on 
Chantrey’s Monument of Sleeping Child- 
ren, in Lichfield Cathedral, 100---the 
Virgin Mary's Evening Song, 101 

Poirson’s Ancient History, 436---History 
of Greece, 436 

Poor, Colonies of, in Lower Germany, 344 
object of, ib.---origin of, plan and ma- 
nagement of, 345---Skarbeck’s statements 
of, 348 

Portugal, clergy of, 32---character of the 
inhabitants of, 36---provisions for prisons 
in, 36 

Prosaic pieces, by Percy Bysshe Sheiley : 
What is Love? 95---extract from ‘* The 
Sisters of Albano, by the author of Fran- 
kenstein, 97 

Protestant Church in Germany, 137 

Psalms, Neele’s observations on, 151 

Psychology, as it agrees with history, 443 


Q. 


Qvanpri's Statistics of Venice, 57 
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Querouaille, Louise de, 362 : 
Quinine, Sulphate of, tests for ascertaining 
the purity of, 194 


R. ‘ 


Rats, of the black rat, 238---of the brown 
rat, 239---rats wanting in Morayshire, 
239 

Ravensbonrne, tradition concerning, 480 

Reformation, character of, 135 

Religious Instruction in the London Uni- 
versity considered, 6 

Religion, its influence over the human 
mind, 444---among the Chinese, ib.—- 
of the Brahmins, 445 

Rio's (Professor) History of the Human 
Mind, 441---causes of human civiliza- 
tion, 442 

Reynolds (Mansell), his preface to the 
Keepsake, 93---specimens of his poetry 
94 


Ricci (Scipio di), Memoirs of, 134 

Ring (The), a tale, 305 

Ritchie’s ‘ales and Confessions, 118 

Rouge et Noir, 570 

Roscoe’s Memoirs of Scipio di Ricci, 134 
---the Pope first made Anti-Christ, 135 
---religious toleration, 136---latitudina- 
rianism in England, ib.---the Gallician 
church, ib.---the German church, 137--- 
the Tuscan Catholic church, 13s---birth, 
family, and history of Scipio di Ricci, 139 
---death of, 140 

Russell’s (Lord John) Memoirs of the Af- 
fairs of Europe, 197---portrait of Sir 
Robert Walpole, 211---sketch of the life 
of Warburton, 214---characterised, 215 


s. 


Scniiven’s Correspondence, 525---his esti- 
mation of Goethe's talent, 528---his cha- 
racter of style, 526---his difficulties in 
producing his Wallenstein, 532---his 
opinion of the Christian Religion, pas- 
sages from, 533 --- his criticisms of 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, 526 

Scott’s (Sir Walter) Tales of a Grand- 
father reviewed, 331---his character for 
impartiality, 333---his errors regarding 
Queen Mary, 338 

Schiller, account of his writing, by M. 
Duvan, 561 

Sheep, remarks upon, 237---Breeding in 
and in, 238 

Shelley (Mrs.), her Sisters of Albano, 97 

Shelley (P. B.), his Essay or Rhapsody on 
Love, 95 

Shipp’s (Lieut.) Memoirs, 283---his birth 
and parentage, 266---his ardour for a 

wilitary life, 71b.---perilous voyage to the 


Index. 


Cape of Good Hope, 288---his conduct 
at the siege of Bhurtpore, 289---anecdote 
of the fidelity of a dog, 292--- illustrations 
of natural history, tb.---dismissal from 
the service, 294 

Skarbeck (Count) on the Colonies of the 
Poor established in the Low Countries, 
344 

Small -pox in India, 257 

Spain, decline of, 203---Philip the Fifth, 
207---his resignation of the crown, 208 

Soul, testimonies for its separate state, 268 

Suchet’s (Marechal) Memoirs, 396---his 
preferment in the ranks and military 
taleut, 397---Napoleon’s opinion of him, 
398---his death, 399---his comments on 
the fall of Mequinenza, ib.---his invest- 
ment and taking of Tortosa, 400---sieye 
of Terragona, 402---his reception from 
the Duc d’Angouléme, 405---remarks on 
the character of the writer and the work, 
ib. 

Suicide, increase of, 159----arising from 
gambling, 160---speculation, education, 
161---in infancy, 162---hereditary pre- 
disposition, 163---from effects of climate, 
ib.---and books, 165---epidemical, 166 
its analogy with other epidemics, 167--- 
from systems of religion, ib.---from mis- 
interpretations of Scripture, 168---mutual 
case of, ib.---in Japan, 169---tendency 
to, from refined sensibility, 170---tables 
of the causes of, by Professor Casper, 171 

Sunday in London, 573 

Sweden, decline of, 202 


T. 


Taxpot, Richard, Ear] of Tyrconnell, 359 

Tales and Confessions, 118—remarks upon, 
119—passage from the Borderer’s Leap, 
120 

Tales of the Great St. Bernard, 69—ascribed 
to Mr. Croly, 61---extract from the Ita- 
lian’s Story, 81—character of, 84 

Tales of Woman characterised, 84 

Tales of a Voyager in the Arctic Ocean, 
600 

Tarantella, (The Neapolitan) description of, 
25 

Tarantula spider, effects of its bite, 26 

Taste and Genius, 147 

Terragona invested by the French, 402— 
taken, 4063 

Tartarus of the Budhists, 588 ; 

Tycho Brahe, extract from the Life of, in 
the Biographie Universelle, 557 

Terrebasse (Alfred de) history of Bayart, 
175—review of, 189 

Teynham, Lord, 365 

Thirst, cause of, 432 

Thompson’s Visit to Guatemala, 509---re- 
flections upon America, 509- --travelling 
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in that country, 511---the inhabitants of 
Istola covered with large black spots, 512 
---vultores at Zopilote, picture of Apa- 
neca, 512---trait of character in the fe- 
mates of South America, 514---state of 
coinage at Guatemala, 5 7---yovernment, 
519---author’s danger in passing a ford 
on his road to Guastotoia, 520---his 
danger in attempting to cross the river 
Chimalapon, 522---resorts of Pirates 
mentioned, ib.---description ot Guate- 
mala, 523---table of its population, 523 
----table of provisions in the capital, its 
finances, 524 
Tomline, (Bishop) account of, 304 
Tornado, description of one at Koolfu, 226 
Tortosa, investment of, 400 
Touch, Browne’s Doctrine of, 52 and 452 
Tournay, account of an, 176 
Tragedy, invention of, among the Greeks, 
443 
Trelawney, Sir Jonathan, Bishop of Bristol, 
358 
Trueba’s (Don ) Castilian, 406—his quali- 
fications as a novelist, ib. 
Turner, Bishop of Ely, 358 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
257—essay on the philosophy of the Hin- 
doos, description of the Ruins of Buddha 
Gava, observations on the Small-pox, 
&c., ib—Memoir of Narna Faruevis, 
258—description of the Deity, 259-262 
—on the soul, 260—Battle of Kunjpura. 
261—correspondence of Peshwa Madhu 
Rao, 264—Sketch of Budhism, 264 
Twelve Years’ Military Adventure, 457— 
the Author’s ardour for such a service, 
ib.---his Commission in His Majesty’s 
Service, 458---his instruction as a Cadet, 
45@---contrast between the Soldiers of 
His Majesty and those of the Indian Com- 
pany, 460---Gambling in India, ib.--- 
character of the English Officers ia India, 
462---Anecdotes of the Natives, ib.--- 
Story of a Dream, 463---distinction be- 
tween the Society in England and in 
India, 465 
Typhus Fever, 388 


U. 


Ucers, mode of treating, by Abernethy 
and Sir A. Cooper, 387 

University of London, Lectures at, 1---see 
Lectures 

Upham’s history and Doctrines of Budhism, 
577---character of his work, 588 

Ure’s (Dr.) new System of Geology, 589--- 
his borrowings from Granville Penn, 590 
---and Sir H. Davy, 591---his account of 
the primordial world, ib.----Objection 
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from M. La Place, 593---his account of 
the antedilavian period, ib.---his account 
of the deluge, 594---proofs from the 
Kirkdale and Oisselle’s Caves objected to 
on historical documents, 596---Antedi- 
luvian Climate, 597---objections to Dr. 
Ure’s account from Professor Schow, 597 


---Dr. Ure’s account of the first rainbow, 
598, &c. 


V. 


Vaw Dieman’s Land, 371---South-West 
Cape, 372---Hobart Town, 372---its 
government, 374 

Venice, Dandalo'’s work on, 57---sketch of 
the Modern Venetians, ib.---former man- 
ners of, season of the Carnival, mar- 
riages among the nobles, anecdote of 
Leonardo, 58---of the police, depen- 
dencies of the Republic, 59---revolt 
against the Senate in 1797, government 
of the Greek or lonian Islands, of Dal- 
matia, attachment of the Sclavonians, 60 
---of its decay, population, vaccination in 
the states, eflects of the small-pox, 61--- 
revenues, 62---public instruction, crimes 
and offences, industry and commerce, 63 
---Saving Banks, different codes, 64--- 
laws, trials—Annals of Coppi, state of 
Society, 66---disadvantages trom the sub- 
division of Italy, custom-houses, pass- 
ports and police, diligences, mails, goods 
and travellers, vessels, quarantine, books, 
journals, &c. 67---decline of Venice, 201 

Virgin Mary’s Evening Song, by J., 101 


Ww. 


Wates, dancing and fiddling in church- 
yards on Sundays, 24 

Wallace, (Sir William) the Scots patriot, 
narrative of, 334 

Waller, Sir William, 365 

Walpole (Sir R.) character of, 211 

Warburton ( Bishop ) life of, sketched, 214 

War, Scenes of by John Malcolm, 84--- 
extracts from, 88 

Water, method of analysing, 196 

Water Rat, (The) emigration of, 484 

Widowson’s Van Dieman’s Land reviewed, 
368 

Winochilsea, Lord, 365 

Woman (Tales of ) 69---remarks on, 84 


Y. 


Younc’s Narrative, 31---character of the 
Clergy in Portugal, 32---his residence at 
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Leiria, 33---his Journey from Lisbon to story, time of events and principal cha- 
Leiria, ib.---house attacked, and imprison- racters, 73---description of the heroine 
ment, 34---stratagem of Mrs. Young, ib. her education and acquirements, 74... 
«--Mr. Young’s examination, 35---his her encounter with a singular being, 75 
situation in prison at Madrid, 37---no ---her departure from Jerusalem, 76-.. 
gaol allowance in Portugal, 36---charac- her danger at Brundasium, meeting with 
ter of the Portuguese, ib.---accounts of Marc Antony, and Arrival at Rome, 77 
Goao de Reis and his murders, 38--- ---her Py oy of Mare Antony, ‘the 
treatment of Sir John Miller Doyle and seizure of her person, place of confine. 
a purser of a Brazilian ship, 38 .--further ment, her escape, 78---her capture b 

accounts, 39---accounts of a Cadet, ib.--- pirates, adventures at Alexandria, retyrn 
of Quintino, 31---Mr. Young’sdischarge, to Jerusalem, and discovery of her lover 
44 79---remarks on the character of the 

work, 80 
Zodphytes of coral reefs, account of, 478 
Zz. Zopilote, or Vulture Town, 512 


Zittan, 69---author of, 70---plan of the 





Printed by Bradbury ané Dent, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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In one volume, 12mo, 7s. 6d. bds. 


COUNSELS for the SANCTUARY and for CIVIL LIFE; or 


Discourses to Various Classes in the Church and in Society. By HENRY 
BELFRAGE, D.D, 


Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Geo. B, Whittaker, London. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, uniformly printed with the above, 


DISCOURSES on the DUTIES, and CONSOLATIONS of the AGED, 
8s, boards. 


A MONITOR to FAMILIES; or, Discourses on some of the Duties and 
Scenes of Domestic Life. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. boards. 


PRACTICAL DISCOURSES, intended to promote the Improvement and 
Happiness of the Young. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. boards. 


A GUIDE to the LORD’S TABLE, in the Catechetical Form. 18mo, 6d. 





This day is published, in 8vo, price 4s. 


OPTICS, on the PRINCIPLE of IMAGES, without material 
Light, Rays, and Refraction. In Eight Dialogues. 


London: Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green ; and 
Ev rett, Manchester. 


Of whom may be had by the same Author, 


MULAMEN and CALLACLES; or the Reigning Za of Astronomy 
Exploded. Price 2s. 
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This day is published, price 6s. 12mo, bound, 


THE ELEMENTS of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By 
DAVID IRVING, L.L.D. Eighth Edition, corrected and enlarged. 


Since the publication of the Second Edition, this work has not received the 
slightest correction from the Author, and the errors of the press, as generally hap- 
pens in such cases, have been gradually multiplying. It has now been completely 
revised, and has been enlarged to the extent of several sheets. 


Published by John Boyd, 37, George Street, Edinburgh ; and Frederick Westley, 
and A. H. Davis, Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


ITALY. 


——— 


HAKEWILL AND TURNER’S VIEWS IN ITALY, AT ABOUT HALP- 
PRICE. 


A PICTURESQUE TOUR OF ITALY, illustrative of the 
Travels of Addison, Eustace, Forsyth, and others; from Drawings made by 
James Hakewill, Esq., and J. M. W. Turner, Esq., R.A. Embellished with 
Thirty-six highly-finished Line Engravings, by Middiman, Pye, Landseer, G. 
Cooke, J. and H. Le Keux, Goodall, Byrne, Fittler, Mitan, &c.; and Twenty- 
seven Views, in Outline, of the Interior of the principal Museums of Sculpture in 
Italy, by Henry Moses. 


M. A. NATTALI, having purchased the few remaining Copies of the above 


Work, is induced to offer them, for a short period only, at the following reduced 
prices: 


Royal 4to, cloth ‘ ‘ £4 0 0 Published at £7 10 
Imperial 4to, proofs, cloth 515 6 $9 10 16 


Imperial 4to, Plates on India paper, cloth 8 8 0 ” 15 0 


The Sixty-three Plates to the above, on India paper, in a handsome portfolio, 
price 6. 6s. 


NATTALI’S CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS for 1829, GRATIS. 
24, Tavistock-Street, Covent-Garden. 








Just published, in 1 vol. the Third Edition of 
The SPEAKING FRENCH GRAMMAR, forming a Series of 


Sixty Explanatory Lessons, with Colloquial Essays, particularly adapted to render 

the speaking of French easy to English Persons. By J. V. DOUVILLE, Pro- 

os of the French Language, 1, Soho-square, and 2, Lawrence-lane, Cheapside, 
ndon. 

‘ This new production will be found eminently calculated for the rapid attain- 
ment of the French language, as the Essays on the rules are composed of passages 
and sentences used in ordinary discourse ; by which plan the Pupil will insensibly 
store his mind with phrases necessary for conversation.” 


The KEY to the ESSAYS is just published. 
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On the 1st January, 1829, was published, the First Number, price 2s. 6d., of 


THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 


AND 


NAVAT. AND MILITARY MAGAZINE. 
PROSPECTUS. 


In contemplating the efforts of the British arms during a struggle which has no 
parallel in modern history, and in which both branches of the service surpassed 
all their former achievements, it cannot but be a subject of surprise that the Army 
and Navy of Britain, to which the Country owes so large a share of its pre-eminent 
prosperity and glory, should not have hitherto possessed a distinct publication of 
suitable frequency, as a channel for their communication, and as a record of their 
proceedings and exploits. To supply this deficiency, to concentrate in one focus 
the scattered rays of information relative to the two professions, and to furnish a 
medium for the preservation of many valuable details which might otherwise be 
lost, the Unitrep Service’ Journat has been projected. 

It would be impossible, within the narrow compass of this announcement, to 
enumerate all the subjects which this miscellany is designed to embrace. Con- 
ducted by Officers in His Majesty’s Service, who have ensured the effective co- 
operation of gentlemen of high professional and literary character, it will be uni- 
formly animated by the same ardent spirit of patriotism and loyalty which achieved 
the triumphs of Trafalgar and of Waterloo; and while it upholds that even-handed 
discipline, which is the bond and charter of all armed bodies, and without which 
indeed, they cannot long subsist, it will lend its best efforts in furtherance of every 
measure calculated to promote the true interests, and to improve the condition 
of both Departments of the Service. 

The contents of the work will naturally divide themselves into several heads, 
among the principal of which will be the following : 

OrictnaL Communications and Papers on all Sussects of cenerar mtTeresr to the 
Army and Navy. For this department the Conductors expect to be favoured with the 
Correspondence of many distinguished Officers, who ave capable of furnishing new and 
important information concerning the splendid events in which they have borne a part, as 
wcll as the more familiar and deeply interesting Narratives of individual adventure. It 
will contain also discussions on topics connected with the more scientific pursuits of the 
two professions, such as Fortification, Engineering, Navigation, Naval Architecture, and 
Tactics in general ; plans of proposed improvements, and hints tending to promote the 
health, comfort, and well-being of our warriors of all classes, whether actively employed 
against the enemies of their country, or reposing in peace under their well-earned laurels. 

Brocraruicat Memorrs of Eminent Orricers. 

Review of all New Pvstications, either immediately relating to the Army and Navy, 
or involving subjects of utility or interest to the members of either. 

Proceepincs of norm Houses of Partiament, as far as they relate to Naval or Mili- 
tary affairs. 

Triats by Courts Martiat, Generat Orpers, Cracurars, &c. 

Promotions and ArppointMENTS. 

Birtus, Marriaces, Osrtvary. 

Misce.canies, Nava and Micirary, comprehending such brief Notices, Professional, 
Literary, and Scientific, as cannot with propriety be arranged under the preceding heads, 

It will be seen, even from this imperfect sketch, that the plan of the Unrrep 
Service JourNAL, embraces subjects of such extensive variety and such powerful 
interest, as must render it scarcely less acceptable to the well informed Civilian, 
than to the Members of those Professions for whose use it is more peculiarly 
intended. 


Printed for Henry Cotsurn, 8, New Burlington Street, to whom Communica- 
tions for the Editor are requested to be addressed. Orders received by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen throughout the kingdom. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS 


Just Published by Hexry Cotsurn, 8, New Burlington Street. 


1. THE ELLIS CORRESPONDENCE; or LETTERS ad- 
dressed to JOHN ELLIS, Esq., Secretary to the Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Revenue in Ireland, during the years 1686, 1687, and 1688, -comprising many 
particulars of the Revolution, and Anecdotes illustrative of the History and Man- 
ners of those Times. Edited from the Originals, with Notes and a Preface, by 
the Hon. GEORGE AGAR ELLIS. 2 vols. 8vo, with a Portrait. 


2. THE MARQUIS of LONDONDERRY’S NARRATIVE 
of the LATE WAR in the PENINSULA. The Third Edition, in 8vo, dedicated 
by permission to His Masesty. Comprising the Correspondence of many dis- 
tinguished Officers with the Author. 


3. TWELVE YEARS’ MILITARY ADVENTURE IN 
THREE QUARTERS OF THE GLOBE; or Memoirs of an Officer who 
served in the Armies of his Majesty and of the East India Company, between the 
— 1802 and 1814, in which are contained the Campaigns ofthe Duke of Wel- 
ington in India, and his last in Spain and the South of France. In 2 yols, 
8vo, 24s 


4. BUCKINGHAM’S TRAVELS in ASSYRIA, MEDIA, 
and PERSIA. In 1 vol. 4to, with numerous Engravings, price 3/. 13s. 6d. 


5. LETTERS from the ZGEAN. By JAMES EMERSON, 


Esq., one of the Authors of a “‘ Picture of Greece.” In 2 vols. post 8yo. 
“The island-gemmed Agean.”--- Byron. 


6. MEMOIRS of SCIPIO DE RICCI, late Bishop of 
Pistoia and Prato, Reformer of Catholicism in Tuscany during the reign of 
Leopold. Compiled by M. De Potter, from the Autograph MSS. of that Prelate 
and the Letters of other distinguished Persons of his Times. Edited by THOMAS 
ROSCOE, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. 


7. MEMOIRS of the EMPRESS JOSEPHINE and HER 
CONTEMPORARIES of the COURTS of NAVARRE and MALMAI- 
SON, &c. &c. Vol. II. comprising some very curious Private Correspondence 
of the Empress, 10s. 6d. French, 8s. 


Also, nearly ready for Publication, 


8. THE LIVING and the DEAD. Vol. II. in post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 
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POPULAR NOVELS, &e. 
Just Published by Henry Cotsurn, New Burlington Street. 


9. THE DISOWNED. By the Author of “ Pelham.” A 


Novel. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


10. THE BALL, OR A GLANCE AT ALMACKS. In 1 
yol. post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


11. THE CASTILIAN. BY DON TELESFORO DE 
TRUEBA Y COSIO, Author of “Gomez Arias.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


12. TALES of the GREAT ST. BERNARD. In 8 vols. post 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 


13. TALES of WOMAN. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 





New Works published by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
THE ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY and OBITUARY for the 


Year 1829—containing Memoirs of celebrated Persons who died in 1827-28, in 
8vo. price [5s. 

Contents :—Her Majesty the Queen Dowager of Wirtemberg, Archbishop 
Sutton, The Earl of Liverpool, Dugald Stewart, Esq, Sir J. E. Smith, The Hon. 
Mrs. Darner, Bisho Tomline, Sir T. B. Thompson, The Margravine of Anspach, 
Sir R. J. Strahan, Dean Hook, Capt. Clapperton, R. P. Bonnington, Esq, Sir W. 
Dornett, Archdeacon Coxe, Lady Caroline Lamb, The Rev. E. Forster, Sir H. 
Torrens, H. Neele, Esq, Sir Neil Campbell, Dr. Mason Good, W. Lowndes, 
The Rev. J. Kerrick, Harry S. Van. Dyk, Esq., Vice Admiral Nowell, The 
Rev. Legh Richmond, Sir Philip C. Silvester, Lieut. Col. Sackville, &c. &c. 


*," Also may be had, the preceding twelve Volumes, 15s. each; and 
purchasers are requested to complete their Seis, as some of the Volumes are 
nearly out of print. 


AN INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY; or, Elements 
of the Natural History of Insects. By Wittiam Kirsy, M.A. F.R.S.&L.S., 
and Wiit1aM Spence, Esq. F. L.S. A New Edition. In Four thick closely-printed 
Vols. 8vo. with Plates and Portraits of the Authors. price 4/. 


THE ENGLISH FLORA By SIR JAMES E. SMITH, 
M.D. F. R.S. President of the Linnean Lestens, &e. kc. a new Edition, in 4 
Vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s. Boards. 


THE HISTORY of BULLANABEE and CLINCKATABOO 
two recently discovered Islands of the Pacific, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

This little volume is calculated to arrest the attention of all who are interested 
in the present question respecting the Roman Catholics. 
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A MANUAL of EXPERIMENTS, ILLUSTRATIVE, of 
Chemical Science, systematically arranged ; also Remarks on the Nomenclature 
and Theory of Definite Proportions, &c. with the Application of Tests for the 
Detection of Metallic Poisons, Examination of Mineral Waters ; Vocabulary of 
Technical Terms, &c. in 12mo. price 5s. Boards. 


By JOHN MURRAY, F. S. A. F. L. S. &e. 


CRUTTWELL’S ORIGINAL HOUSEKEEPER’S AC. 
COUNT BOOK, Improved by red lines ruled across the page, price 2s, 


PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES of the ENGLISH CITIES ; 
illustrated by a Series of Prints &c.; with Historical and Descriptive Accounts 
of each Subject. By JOHN BRITTON, F.S. A. M.R.S. L. &c. 

No 1. and 2. price each 24s. Medium 4to. and 21. imperial 4to. 
The Engravings by, and under the direction of, JOHN LE KEUX. 

Number I contains Eleven Engravings of the Bars or Gates, and St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York ; the Castle at Lincoln; and St Nicholas’s Church, at Gloucester. 

No II. Descriptive Accounts of the Cities of York and Lincoln, with Eight 
Engravings on Wood of Antiquarian objects in those Cities, also Nine Engravings 
by Le Keux, Varral, and Redaway. 


ELEMENTS of NATURAL HISTORY ADAPTED to the 
present state of the Science, containing the Generic Characters of nearly the whole 
of the Animal Kingdom, and Descriptions of the principal Species. By JOHN 
STARK, F. R.S. E. Member of the Wernerian Natural History Society of 
Edinburgh, &c. &c. in 2 Vols. 8vo. with Engravings, price 11. 12s. Boards. 


THE BOOK OF NATURE being a POPULAR ILLUS- 
tration of the general Laws and Phcenomena of Creation, in its Unorganized and 
Organized, its Corporeal and Mental Departments. BY JOHN MASON GOOD, 
M. D.F.R.S.F.R.S. L. 2d Edition. in 3 Vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s. Boards 

“The work is certainly the best philosophical digest of the kind which we have 
seen”—MontTu iy Review. 


THE LITERARY SOUVENIR for 1829. EDITED by 
ALARIC A. WATTS. With twelve highly-finished Line-Engravings, from 
Paintings by the First Masters, elegantly bound in rich Crimson Silk, 12s. 

In post 8vo. with Proofs on India Paper, 24s., Proofs on Imperial 4t0. 30s. in 
a Portfolio. A very few Proofs before Letters, 3/. 3s. 


THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT, and JUVENILE SOUVENIR. 
Edited by Mrs. ALARIC WATTS. With Twelve Line Engravings, and numer- 


ous Wood-cuts. Elegantly half bound, in Turkey Morocco, with gilt leaves, 
price 7s. 6d. 


THE MAGAZINE of NATURAL HISTORY and JOURNAL 
of ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, and METEROLOGY. 

Conducted by J.C. LOUDON, F. L. S. H. S. &c. No V. (to be continued 
every Two Months, alternately with the Garnpener’s MaGazine) 3s. 6d. 


A NEW GENERAL ATLAS with the DIVISIONS and 
Boundaries carefuliy Coloured: constructed entirely from New Drawincs, 
and Engraved by SIDNEY HALL. Part XI. printed on Elephant Paper, price 
10s. 6d. To be completed in Seyenteen Parts. Contents :—Scotland, Co- 
lombia, East India Islands. 

Also may be had Parts I. to X. price 10s. 6d. 
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On Saturday, the 3d of January, will be oo the first Number for 1829, containing 
16 quarto pages, price 8d, or stamped for Country circulation, free by post, Is. of 


THE LONDON WEEKLY REVIEW. 


Tu1s Work having passed into new hands, the Proprietors wish to state their 
objects in the publication. 

[t has long been obvious that a very high practical advance might be made in 
Reviews, by uniting the activity of the Weekly Journal, with the more copious 
and solid information of the Quarterly ; and that this was to be effected alone by 
employing many writers of satisfactory ability for the various departments of the 
work ; while every possible improvement connected with the printing, and the 
other mechanical processes of publication, was diligently watched and adopted. 

The Proprietors of the Lonpon Weexkty Review, fully convinced of the truth 
of their conception, have determined to follow it up in the most direct and prac- 
tical manner, sparing neither labour nor expense, until they shall have given to 
the public a performance, in whose promptitude, soundness, and extent of inform- 
ation, manliness of principle, and critical fairness, it may fully confide. 

On the very serious point of public principle, the Proprietors desire to be plainly 
understood. In a work like this, which must come from a variety of hands, there 
may be a variety of opinions on literary subjects, but there shall be no wavering of 
principle. English feelings, English loyalty, the honour of their country, and the 
permanency of its noble and venerable Institutions, shall be their guiding and their 
sole influences. 

On Theology, the noblest and most neglected of the sciences ; and on the Church 
of England, the freest form in which religion was ever presented to a state, their 
opinions are those of the highest minded men of England, the great philosophers 
and patriots who laid the foundations of English knowledge and freedom in 
Christianity, and by whom Protestantism was ingrafted into the Laws, and made a 
living and inseparable part of the Constitution. 

Their Politics shall, like their Theology, be those which have been sanctioned 
by our ancestors. Disdaining the suspicious violence of partizanship, they will 
acknowledge no party but that of the country. Neither that bitterness of spirit 
which hates king and people alike, nor that corruption which clings to power in 
the midst of public contempt, shall find advocates in them. Their motto shall be 
“ The Constitution, and nothing but the Constitution.” 

In General Literature, their efforts will be active in every available direction, 
and, from the peculiar extent of their opportunities, they will be enabled to supply 
the reader with information at once early, accurate, and comprehensive. 

The Classical and Scientific Student shall find a sufficient detail of every work 
valuable to his pursuits ; the Artist, and Connoisseur, of every performance con- 
nected with the Arts ; and the General Reader shall be enabled safety to choose 
for himself, among the stores of interest and amusement that the press is pouring 
out with such singular affluence in our time. 

Their Criticism shall be, in all instances, directed by the merit of the work, 
without consideration of author, publisher, or any of those influences which have 
occasionally tended so much to humiliate periodical criticism. They equally 
protest against the false principle that severity is justice, as nothing more than a 
shallow contrivance to attract public attention, or an indulgence of the private 
poltronery and malignity that dares not strike but undera mask. They feel that 
the true use of Criticism is to guide, not to repel and trample ; and that it cannot be 
more honourably or gracefully employed, than in looking for concealed excellence 
and bringing it into the light of day. The principle of their Politics and Theology 
will follow them into Criticism. English in all things, they cannot connecttrial 
with torture. 

Those graver departments of their work will be followed by a large quantity of 
Notices and Compositions : Tales, Traits of Character, Anecdotes and Fragments 
from Foreign Publications, the Proceedings of Literary Societies at home and 
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abroad, Biographies of Remarkable Persons, Foreign Correspondence, and, from 
time to time, good Original Poetry. 

To the Drama, marked attention shall be paid, as to a favourite object of 
public taste, and one which has hung, perhaps, the brightest wreath round the 
brow of English genius. 


THE LONDON WEEKLY REVIEW is published for the Proprietors, every 
Saturday Morning, by W. THOMAS, at the Office, 19, Catherine-street, Strand, 
where Communications for the Editor, and New Publications, Advertisements, 
&c. are requested to be addressed. It is also supplied by every Bookseller and 
Newsvender throughout the Kingdom. 








A NEW ALMANACK, 


Upon an improved Plan, containing Sixty closely printed pages, price 2s. 3d. 
stitched. 


The ENGLISHMAN’S ALMANAC; or, DAILY CALENDAR 
of GENERAL INFORMATION for the UNITED KINGDOM, for 1829; 
comprises, besides the usual Contents of an Almanack, the Calendar of Flora, and 
of Horticultural Operations for each Month; Meteorological, Regal, Stamp, and 
other useful Tables ; a Statement of the County Rates and Quarter Sessions ; Lists 
of the Lords and Commons, Universities, Public Schools, Transfer Days, Holi- 
days, &c. &c. &c. Also scientific Tables and Rules for the guidance of Benefit 
Societies, and Societies for Widows’ Pensions, by which the great evil, hitherto of 
too frequent occurrence, will be avoided, of founding them on erroneous princi- 
ples, through which the Members are deprived of the benefits they had every 
reason to calculate upon. 

London: Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by George Greenhill, 
at their Hall, Ludgate Street. 





Early in January, the following works will be published by EDWARD 
BULL, New Public Subscription Library, 26 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, London. 


l. THE ADVENTURES OF A KING’S PAGE. By the 
Author of Almacks Reyisited. 3 Vols. 


“If you would know whether Virtues or Vices keep a man furthest from a 
court, go to a court and learn.” Wéinter’s Tale. 


2. FRANCIS THE FIRST, KING OF FRANCE, Memoirs of 
his Life and Times, with a fine portrait from Titian, in 2 vols. (printed uniform 
with the 8vo edition of Roscoe’s Leo the Tenth,) price 28s. 


3. CONVERSATIONS on INTELLECTUAL PHILOSO- 


PHY, or a familiar Explanation of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, 2 vols. 
12mo. 


4. THE MANUAL FOR INVALIDS. By a Physician, 
1 small vol. 


Just Published, 


5. THE TRIALS OF LIFE. By the Author of De Liste, 
3 vols. 1/ 11s. 6d. 


6. THE ROMANCE of HISTORY. By Henry NEELE, 
new Edition, 3 vols. 1/. 11s. 6d. 


7. DE LISLE; or, THE SENSITIVE MAN, 2nd Edition, 
3 vols. 11. 11s. 6d. 
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FEBRUARY. 


NEW WORKS 
Printep ror LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN ano GREEN. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ; or, Critical Journal. No. 
XCVI. Price 6s. : 

Contents :—Burns—India; Bishop Heber’s Journal, Freedom of Trade and of ' 
Settlement in India—Recoyery of Lost Writings; Papyri, Ancient Tachygraphy, : 
Palimpsests—American Tariff—Police of the Metropolis; Causes and Prevention . 
of Crimes—North West Passage; Expeditions to the Polar Sea—Importation of 
Foreign Wool; State of the Woollen Manufacture—Bentham’s Rationale of Evi- 
dence —Dr. Shuttleworth’s Sermon ; Religious and Temporal Knowledge, &c. &c. 


THE ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY and OBITUARY, for the 
ye 1829; containing Memoirs of the celebrated Persons who died in 1827-8. 
n 8vo. 15s. boards 

Contents :—The Queen Dowager of Wurtemberg. Archbishop Sutton. Lord 
Liverpool. Dugald Stewart, Esq. SirJ.E. Smith. BishopTomline. Sir T.B. 
Thompson. Sir R. J. Strahan. Dean Hook. Captain Clapperton. Archdeacon 
Coxe. Sir H. Torrens. Sir Neil Campbell. Dr. Mason Good. Admiral 
Nowell, &c. &c. 

Also may be had, the preceding twelve volumes, 15s. each. 


Two Supplementary Volumes, forming Vols V.and VI. of 

LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. By Sir 
Everarp Home, Bart., V.P.R.S, F.S.A., F.LS., &c. In 4to, with numerous 
Engravings, price 4/. 4s. boards. 

These volumes contain a General Explanatory Index, by which means the sepa- 
rate investigations are connected, the Titferent lectures brought into one regular 
course, and the plates form one regular series, in which every representation is 
brought into its proper place. 

A few copies are printed on Large Paper, price 6/. 6s. boards. 
Also may be had, Vols. f to IV., with numerous Plates, price 14/. 14s, or on 
Large Paper, 217. 


A SHORT and FAMILIAR EXPLANATION of the Order 


and Contents of the Holy Bible, and various matters connected with it; designed 
to assist the Young and the Unlearned in understanding the System and Object 
of the Holy Scriptures. By Wittiam Hussey. Price 2s. sewed. 
By the same Author, ‘| 
A MONITOR for YOUNG MINISTERS of the GOSPEL. In 12mo. - 
price 7s. boards. | 
“There isso much sound sense, solid argument, and sober advice, in this little “ 
volume, that we cannot be too earnest in recommending it.”—Caristian Remem- i 
' 


























brancer. 


HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES of the 
MARITIME COLONIES of BRITISH AMERICA. By J. M‘Geecor, 8vo. 
7s. boards, and 12mo. 5s. boards. 

*‘ With these Sketches we have been much pleased. The book is well worthy 
ofthe attention of the public, and especially of persons disposed to emigrate to a 
congenial climate, protected by the British Constitution.” — Literary Gazette. 
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THE REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZA- 
BETH ; being the Second Part of the Modern History of England. By Suaron 
Turner, F.AS., R.A.,S.L. In 1 vol. 4to. price 2/. 8s. 


THE LITERARY SOUVENIR for 1829. Edited by Araric 
A. Watts. With Twelve highly-finished Line Engravings, from Paintings by 
the First Masters. Elegantly bound in rich Crimson Silk, 12s. In post 8vo, with 


Proofs, on India Paper, 24s.; on Imp. 4to. 30s. in a Portfolio. A very few Proofs 
before Letters, 3/. 3s. 


THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT, and JUVENILE SOUVENIR. Edited by 
Mrs. Atarntc Watts. With Twelve Line Engravings, and numerous Wood- 
cuts. Elegantly half bound, in Turkey Morocco, with gilt leaves, price 7s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of BULLANABEE and CLINKATABOO, 
two recently discovered Islands in the Pacific. In 18mo, _ 3s. 6d. 

This little volume is calculated to arrest the attention of all who are interested 
in the present question respecting the Roman Catholics. 


I. CICERO’S CATILINARIAN ORATIONS, from the Text 
of Ernesti; with some Notes by the Editor, E. H. Barker, Esq., of Thetford, 
Norfolk. II. TACITUS’S DIALOGUS de ORATORIBUS, sive de Causis 
Corrupte Eloquentie, from the Text of Schulze, 1788. III. Several beautiful 
EXTRACTS from ENGLISH AUTHORS ; with a Suggestion to the Conductors 
of Classical Schools to devote one Day in the Week to the Study of English 
Literature. 12mo, price 5s. 6d. boards. 


AN INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY; or Elements 
of the Natural History of Insects). By Wiitiam Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. and L.S., 
and WittraM Spence, Esq. F.L.S. A new Edition. In 4 thick closely printed 
vols. 8vo., with Plates, and Portraits of the Authors. Price £4 boards. 


A SYSTEM of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. By M. 
Matte Brun, Editor of the “Annales des Voyages,” &c. Vol. VII. Part I. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

“«M. Malte Brun is probably known to most of our readers as the author of a 
systematic work on Geography; he is besides, the editor of a periodical digest, 
under the title of ‘ Nouvelles Annales des Voyages de la Géographie, et de l’His- 
toire:’ the first is as much superior to the compilations of our Guthries and Pin- 


kertons as the other is to the garbled productions of our Truslers and Mavors. — 
Quarterly Review, No. 52. 


PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES OF THE ENGLISH 
CITIES. By Joun Britton, F.S.A. &c. Number 2. Containing Nine Engrav- 
ings, by J. Le Keux, &c.; and numerous Woodcuts, with Historical and Descrip- 
tive Accounts of York and Lincoln. Price 1/. 4s. Med. 4to, and 2/. Imp. 4to. 


By the same Author, 


The Third Number of the HISTORY and ILLUSTRATIONS of GLOU- 
CESTER CATHEDRAL, with Six Engravings by J. Le Keux, &c. Another 
Number will complete the Vol. when Bristol Cathedral will follow in the Series. 

The Tenth and concluding Part of the ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES 
of GREAT BRITAIN, in 4to, price 2/. 2s., containing 26 Engravings, and 116 
Pages of Letterpress; including Index, Title, &c. &c. to Vol. [V., and Titles to 
Vols. IL. and ILI. 

Of “ ROBSON’S VIEWS of ENGLISH CITIES,” and “ The UNION of 
ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING.” Mr. Britton announces 
he has destroyed the Plates, that no bad Copies may ever go abroad, and that 
early Subscribers may calculate on having choice and rare books. 
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THE GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, and Register of Rural 


and Domestic Improvement. Conducted by J.C. Louvoy, F.L.S. HS. Ke. 
In 8vo, No. XVIII.(to be continued every Two Months, alternately with the Ma- 
gazine of Natural History), price 3s. 6d 


Also may be had, Vol IV. just completed, price 17s. boards. 
By the same Author, 
The MAGAZINE of NATURAL HISTORY, 
Vol. I. containing the first 5 Nos. price 18s. boards. 


A NEW GENERAL ATLAS, with the Divisions and Boun- 


daries carefully Coloured ; constructed entirely from New Drawings, and en- 
graved by Sipwey Hac. Part XII. printed on Elephant Paper, price 10s. 6d. 
To be completed in Seventeen Monthly Parts. 

Coxtents :—Africa, (General Map) —Egypt—Chili, La Plata, Bolivia, or Upper 
Peru. 
Also may be had, Parts I. to XI. price 10s. 6d. each. 








LONDON REVIEW. 
The First Number of 


THE LONDON REVIEW, Edited by the Rev. J. BLANCO 
WHITE, M.A. of Oriel College, Oxford, will be published early in February, by 
Messrs. Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, London. 

A further Announcement may be had of the Publishers, or of the Booksellers in 
Town or Country, who are requested to apply for such copies as they may require. 





In 3 Vols. post 8vo, 24s, boards. 


LONGHOLLOW, a Tale of West. By Mrs. Bryan Bep- 


INGFIELD. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Arnot, Ave Maria Lane. 








This day is published, gore Seven Shillings and Sixpence, ‘ 
o. VI. of the 


FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Contents:—I. Arts and Manufactures in France. II. Humboldt’s Political 
and Statistical Account of Cuba. III. Meyer on the Judicial Institutions of the 
Principal Countries of Europe. IV. Oginsky’s Memoirs on Poiand. V. Derode’s 
new Theory of Harmony. VI. Memoirs of Vidocq. VII. Raumer’s History of 
the Hohenstauffens. VIII. Louis Bonaparte’s Answer to Sir W. Scott's History 
of Napoleon. IX. Language and Literature of Friesland. X. Duke Bernard’s 
Travels in North America. XI. Wine Trade of France —CriticaL Skercues, 
French Works. XII. Cousin, Cours de Philosophie. XIII. Musée de Peinture 
et de Sculpture. XIV. Histoire de |’Ecole Polytechnique. XV. Biographie 
Universelle Ancienne et Moderne. XVI. Bausset, Mémoires Anecdotiques, 
Tom. III. et IV. XVII. Almanachs Francais pour 1829. Italian Works. 
XVIII. Gamba Serie di Testi. XIX. La Fidanzata Ligure. German Works. 
XX. Bitticher’s Geschichte der Carthager, nach Quellen. XXI. Fallmerayer’s 
Geschichte des Kaysterthums von Trapezunt. XXII. German Almanacks for 
1829. Ejighty-two Miscellaneous Literary Notices from Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Netherlands, Russia and Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, and con- 
cerning Oriental Literature. A List of Four hundred and sixty-nine of the prin- 
cipal New Works published on the Continent, from September to December, 
1828. 

No. VII. will appear in March. ' 

Published by Treuttel and Wiirtz, Treuttel Jun., and Richter, Foreign Book- 
sellers to the King, 30, Soho Square. 
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HISTORICAL WORKS 
Just Published by Hexry Corzurn, 8, New Burlington Street. 


1. MEMOIRS of the WAR in SPAIN. By Marsna 


Sucnet, Duse D’Atsurera. In &vo. French, 10s. 6d. 
N.B.—The Translation will be ready in a few days. 


9. TRAVELS in ARABIA; com — the HEDJAZ, 
or HOLY LAND of the MUSSULMANS. By the late Joun Lewis Burck- 
HARDT. In 1 vol. 4to. , 

Published by Authority of the African Association. 


3. TWELVE YEARS’ MILITARY _ ADVENTURE IN 
THREE QUARTERS OF THE GLOBE; or Memoirs of an Officer who 
served in the Armies of his Majesty and-of the East India Company, between the 

ears 1802 and 1814, in which are contained the Campaigns of the Duke of Wel- 
Hingtbe in India, and his last in Spain and the South of France. In 2 yols, 
8vo, 24s. 


4, AN OCTAVO EDITION of the MARQUIS of LON- 
DONDERRY’S NARRATIVE of the LATE WAR in the PENINSULA. 
Dedicated to the King, and comprising the Correspondencé of many distin- 
guished Officers with the Author. 2 vols.with Maps and Plans. 31s. 6d. 


5. THE ELLIS CORESPONDENCE. Comprising niany 
particulars of the Revolution, and Anecdotes illustrative of the History and Man- 
ners of those Times. Edited from the Originals, with Notes and a Preface; by 
the Hon. GEORGE AGAR ELLIS. 2 yols. 8vo, with a Portrait. 28s. 


6. BUCKINGHAM’S TRAVELS in ASSYRIA, MEDIA, 
and PERSIA. In 4to, with Engravings, price 3/. 13s. 6d. 


7. LETTERS from the AGEAN. By JAMES EMERSON, 


Esq. Containing, among other interesting Narratives, the singular History of 
Crevelier, the Pirate, the original of Lord Byron’s Corsair. 2 vols. post 8yo. 


8. THE LIVING and the DEAD. Second Series. In post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Contents :—Reginald Heber. A Country Curate’s Pilgrimage. Lord Lam- 


berris. The Modern Moloch. My Predecessors. Ashbourne. Dr. Hawker, a 
Sketch, Ke. &c. 


9. SECOND VOLUME of the MEMOIRS of the EMPRESS 
JOSEPHINE, by Mapemorsette Ducrest. Comprising some highly curious 


extracts from the Private Correspondence of the Empress, now first published. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d.; French, 8s. 


10. ASECOND JUDGMENT of BABYLON THE GREAT, 


or MORE MEN and THINGS in the BRITISH CAPITAL. By the Author of 
“ BABYLON the GREAT.” In post 8vo, 21s. 


11. MEMOIRS of SCIPIO DE RICCI, Minister of the late 
GRAND DUKE LEOPOLD of TUSCANY. Containing an exposé of the 
Romish Church Establishment during the 18th Century, and of the Abuses of the 


Jesuits throughout the greater part of Europe. Edited by Tuomas Roscoe, Esq. 
2 vols. 8yo. with Portrait. 21s. 
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POPULAR NOVELS, &c. 


Just Published by Henry Cotnurn, New Burlington Street. 


1. SAILORS AND SAINTS. By the Author of “ The Naval 
Sketch Book.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

While reading Sailors and Saints, the floor of our room hasseemed to reel ; we 
have fancied we have felt the salt spray of the sea on our face, so completely have 
we been absorbed in the graphic descriptions and living presentments before us. 
United Service Journal. 


2. TALES OF PASSION. By the Author of “ Gilbert Earle.” 


3 vols, post 8vo. 


3. RANK AND TALENT, A Novel. In 3 Vols. post 8vo. 


4. THE DISOWNED. By the Author of “ Pelham.” A 
Novel. Second Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


‘‘ If * Pelham’ justly raised for its author a very high character, the ‘ Disowned’ 
will raise it far higher.” — Literary Gazette. 


5. THE ANGLO-IRISH; or, LOVE and POLITICS, a 
TALE of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

“ It would do no discredit to the Romantic genius of the Author of ‘Waverley.’ 
We can confidently recommend ‘ The Anglo-Irish ’ as a work of wit, interest, and 
instruction.” — Examiner. 

6. THE CASTILIAN, a Spantsu Tare. In 3 vols. post 
8v0, 31s. 6d. 

“ The incidents are rich in interest, the story well managed, and the characters 
well drawn.”"— Times. 


7. ZILLAH; a TALE of the HOLY CITY. By the Author 
of “ Brambletye House. The “ Tor Hill,” and “Reuben Apsley.” Second 
Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

‘*¢ The attractions of this work are uncommon and manifold.” —Athenaum. 


12. TALES of the GREAT ST. BERNARD. In 3 vols. post 
8yo. 31s. 6d. 


9. THE MAN OF TWO LIVES. A Narrative, written by 


HimsELr. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


10. TALES of WOMAN; or, ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
FEMALE CHARACTER. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


11. THE BALL, OR A GLANCE AT ALMACKS. In 1 
vol. post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


12. TRAITS of TRAVEL, or Tales of Men and Cities. By 
the Author of “ Highways and By-ways.” In 3 vols post 8vo. 


13. STRATTON HILL, a Tale of the Civil Warts. By the 
Author of “ Letters from the East,” “ Tales of the West of England,” &c. In 3 
vols. post 8vo. 


14. ECARTE; ot, THE SALONS of PARIS. In 3 vols, 


post 8vo. 
15. TALES of a VOYAGER to the ARCTIC OCEAN. 


Second Series. In 3 vols post 8vo. 
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CATALOGUE OF BOOKS. 
This day is Published, price 3s. 6d. 


HARDING and LEPARD’S CATALOGUE of VALUABLE 
BOOKS, ANCIENT and MODERN, for MDCCCXXIX. 

This Catalogue contains a most Excellent Selection of Books, in all Languages, 
and in every Department of Literature; a Choice Collection of Manuscripts, and 
some remarkable specimens of Early Printing and Block Books, the whole in very 
fine condition, bound by Charles Lewis and others, with the price affixed ; to be 
had at No. 4, Pall-Mall, East. 

Of whom may be had the new Edition of 


DIBDIN’S INTRODUCTION to the KNOWLEDGE of the RARE and 
VALUABLE EDITION of the CLASSICS, 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 


The same Edition, Beautifully Printed on Imperial 8vo, to range with the Lord 
Spencer’s Catalogue, 2 vols. 6/. 6s. 


DIBDIN’S LIBRARY COMPANION ; or, the YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE, 
and OLD MAN’S COMFORT in the CHOICE of LIBRARY, Second Edition, 
one thick volume, 8vo, 1/. 7s. Beautifully printed on a fine royal paper, 2 vols., 
51. 5s. 





Just published. 
GLEANINGS on GARDENS, chiefly respecting those of 


the Ancient style in England. By the Author of “ On the Portraits of English 
Authors on Gardening.” Price 3s. 

Sold by Wilson, Cornhill ; Onwhyn, Catharine Street ; and Gossling and Egley, 
New Bond Street. 








This day is published, price 6d., with Six Engravings, No. I. (Containing 


Natura Tueotoey, Part I.) 


OF THE LIBRARY OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, 


Consisting of a Series of Original Treatises, Written in a Popular and Familiar 
Style, on the most important subjects relating to the History, Prophecies, Doc- 
trines, and Duties of Kevealed Religion. The whole to be conducted by Clergy- 
men of the Church of England. 

Printed for J. A. Hessey, 93, Fleet Street; and sold by J. Hatchard and Son, 
Piccadilly ; L. B. Seeley and Sons, Fleet Street; and J. Nisbet, Berners Street. 








Volume the Second in 8vo, price 16s. in boards. 


THE WORKS of JAMES ARMINIUS, D. D., formerly 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Leyden. Translated from the Latin. 
To which are added, Brandt’s Life of the Author, with considerable Augmenta- 
tions, &c. By James Nicuoxs, Author of “ Calvinism and Arminianism Com- 
pared,” &c. 

London: Printed for Longman, Rees, & Co., and C. & J. Rivington. 

“ Calvinism and Arminianism Compared in their Principles and Tendency,” is 
a book which ought to have a place in every historical, and in every ecclesiastical 
library. Mr.N.has also published the First Volume of a translation of the Works 
of Arminius, with a great deal of important matter in the prolegomena and notes. 
—Quarterly Review. 

The style of the translation is clear, flowing, and easy; and, having compared 
it with the original in a variety of passages, we cannot but express our confidence 
in its general faithfulness and accuracy. For the most part we found it more 
close, and less paraphrastic than is usual with translations from the Latin into our 
yernacular tongue.— British Critic. 
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New Works pubtished by C. J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, and Waterloo Place, Pall-Mall. 
I 


THE LIFE and TIMES of WILLIAM LAUD, D.D., Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury. By Joun Parker Lawson, M.A. In two large 
Volumes 8vo, with a portrait beautifully engraved by Dean, 1/. 8s. 


II. 

LIBER SCHOLASTICUS; or, an Account of the Fellow- 
ships, Scholarships, and Exhibitions, at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
by whom founded, and whether open to Natives of England and Wales, or re- 
stricted to particular Places and Persons: also, of such Colleges, Public Schools, 
Endowed Grammar Schools, Chartered Companies of the City of London, Corpo- 
rate Bodies, Trustees, &c., as have Uniyersity advantages attached to them, or in 
their Patronage. With appropriate Indexes and References. In one Volume 
royal 18mo (containing upwards of 500 pages), 10s. 6d. 

Ill. 


AN ANALYSIS of the TEXT of the HISTORY of JOSEPH, 
upon the i of Professor Lees’ Hebrew Grammar. For the use of Students 
in St. David’s College, Lampeter. By the Rev. Atrrep Oxtivant, M.A., Vice 


Principal of St. David’s College, Lampeter, 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
1V 


PROPHECIES of CHRIST and CHRISTIAN TIMES; 
selected from the Old and New Testament, and arranged according to the Periods 
in which they were pronounced. By a Layman. Edited by the Rev. Henay 
Cuissotp, M.A. Minister of Stockwell Chapel, Lambeth, 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


V. 
A PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of ENGLAND for 
CHILDREN. In Letters from a Father to his Son. By the Editor of “The 
Cottager’s Monthly Visitor.” 18mo, 2s. 6d. half bound. 


VI. 
AN ABRIDGMENT of the HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
TION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Henry Soames, M.A., Rector of 
Shelley, in Essex. 12mo, 5s. 6d. boards, 6s. bound. 





WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—The Westminster Review has 


been somewhat delayed by those arrangements, the completion of which will, it is 
hoped, establish new claims to the good opinion of the public. Always bearing 
in mind the great principles which it has sought to advocate—the happiness of the 
people—of the many—of the whole community—as the proper end of all political 
exertion, and the sole test of all social improvement, it will endeayour to relieve 
the grave and weighty discussions which agitate, or ought to agitate society, by a 
greater infusion of literary matter. While it seeks to instruct, as its higher and 
nobler calling, it will not forget to amuse. Its independence has never been ques- 
tioned ; and its complete literary independence will undoubtedly give it some 
pre-eminence of position above its contemporaries. Wholly disassociated from any 
of those interests which, by influencing criticism, too often delude the community, 
its judgments of books, of men, and of events, will be thoroughly impartial. Its 
standard has been, and will be, the well-being of mankind ; and, while it labours 
in so good a cause, encouraging all that advances, and opposing all that retards 
human improvement, its conductors venture to anticipate that protection and pa- 
tronage to which they appeal. . 

No. XIX is now ready, and a number will be regularly published on the Ist 
April, ist July, 1st October, and 1st January. 

Office of the Westminster Review, 4, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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Now ready, with New Plates of the Arms, beautifully engraved. 
THE ANNUAL PEERAGE FOR 1829, 


With the Family Histories, Direct and Collateral; printed verbatim from the 
Personal Communications of the Nobility; to which is added the Arms, newly 
Engraved, and the BaronetaGE. 

This is the only Work which contains a complete account of all the living mem- 
bers of every noble Family, arranged on.a new and perspicuous plan, including 
full and correct notices of more than 3,000 individuals never before inserted in 
any printed Peerage. 

N. B. The Arms of the Peers of England, have been revised and corrected, by 
Edmund Lodge, Esq., Norroy King of Arms, &c. 

Printed for Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 








In 8yo, 12s. boards. 


AN INQUIRY WHAT IS THE ONE TRUE FAITH? and 
whether it is professed by all Christian Sects? with an Exposition of the whole 
Scheme of the Christian Covenant, in a Scriptural Examination of the mosi 
—— of their several Doctrines. 

rinted for Whittaker, Treacher, and Arnot, Ave Maria Lane. 








THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 


This day is published, in 12mo, the Fourth Edition, Revised, Improved, and En- 
larged, price 7s. 6d. bound. 


A COMPLETE GRAMMAR of the ITALIAN LANGUAGE, 


comprising all the Rules and Peculiarities of the said Language, te in the 


best and simplest manner; with Notes and Observations, and Illustrated by 
numerous and appropriate Examples from the most celebrated Writers. By M. 
SANTAGNELLO. 

Printed for Whittaker and Co., Longman and Co., H. Colburn, Hurst and Co., 
Simpkin and Co, and J. Souter. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES upon all the Parts of Speech in the Italian Lan- 
guage, with References to the Grammar. Third Edition, illustrated with English 
Notes and Explanations. 12mo, price 3s. 6d. bound. 

A DICTIONARY of the PECULIARITIES of the ITALIAN LANGUAGE, 
being a Collection of Sentences from the most approved Italian Authors, particu- 
larizing those Verbs, Prepositions, &c., which govern different Moods, and Cases, 
and forming a Supplement to all other Italian Dictionaries. 8vo, price 9s. 6d. 

ELISABETTA, ossia gli Esiliati nella Siberia, tradotta dal Fraacese di Madama 
Cottin. Seconda Edizione. 12mo, price 6s. boards. 

A NEW SET of EXERCISES, consisting of a Collection of Entertaining 
Histories, Anecdotes, Descriptions of some noted Countries, &c., calculated for 
the Amusement as well as for the Instruction of the Student in the Italian Lan- 
guage. Illustrated by Notes, Explanations, and Directions for their Translation. 
Second Edition. 12mo, price 4s. 6d. bound. 

A KEY tothe NEW SET of EXERCISES, being a faithful Translation of 
them into Italian, calculated to assist the Student. 12mo, price 4s. 6d. bound. 
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NEW WORKS 
Printep ror LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN ayo GREEN. 


A NEW SYSTEM of GEOLOGY, in which the great Revo- 
lutions of the Earth and Animated Nature are reconciled at once to Modern 
Science and to Sacred History. By Anprew Ure, M.D. F.R.S. Member of 
the Geol. and Astron. Societies of London, &c. &c. &c. In 1 vol. 8vo, illustrated 
by numerous Engravings. Price 1/. 1s. bds. 


AN INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY; or Elements 
of the Natural History of Insects. By Wittram Kirpy, M.A. F.R.S.and L.S. 
and Wixom Spence, Esq. F.L.S. A new Edition. In 4 thick closely printed 
vols. 8vo., with Plates, and Portraits of the Authors. Price 4/. 

A Scientific Index to former Editions may be had, price 2, 


A SYNOPSIS of the BRITISH FLORA; arranged ac- 
cording to the Natural Orders; containing Vasculares, or Flowering Plants. By 
Joun Linptey, F.RS. LS. and G.S., &e.&c. In one vol. 12mo, price 
10s. 6d. bds. < 


THE REIGNS of EDWARD VIL., MARY, and ELIZA- 


BETH ; being the Second Part of the Modern History of England. By Snarox 
Turner, F.AS., R.A.,S.L. In 1 vol. 4to. price 2/. 8s. bds. 


THE ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY and OBITUARY, for the 
yee 1829; containing Memoirs of the celebrated Persons who died in 1827-8. 
n 8vo. 15s. boards 

Contents :—The Queen Dowager of Wurtemberg. Archbishop Sutton. Lord 
Liverpool. Dugald Stewart, Esq. SirJ.E. Smith. BishopTomline. Sir T.B. 
Thompson. Sir R. J. Strahan. DeanHook. Captain Clapperton. Archdeacon 
Coxe. Sir H. Torrens. Sir Neil Campbell. Dr. Mason Good. Admiral 
Nowell, &c. &c. 

Also may be had, the preceding twelve volumes, 15s. each. 
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A SYSTEM of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. By M. 


Matte Beun, Editor of the “Annales des Voyages,” &c. Vol. VII. Part I. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


««M. Malte Brun is probably known to most of our readers as the author of a 
systematic work on Geograpliy ; he is besides, the editor of a periodical digest 
under the title of ‘ Nouvelles Annales des Voyages de la Géographie, et de l’His- 
toire:’ the first is as much superior to the compilations of our Guthries and Pin- 
kertons as the other is to the garbled productions of our Truslers and Mavors — 
Quarterly Review, No. 52. 


THE WORLD BEFORE THE FLOOD. a Poem in ten 


Cantos. with other occasional Pieces. By James Montcomery. 8th edit. fcap. 
Bvo, 9s. bds. 


A NEW SYSTEM of TREATING the HUMAN TEETH 
from Infancy to Age, illustrated by Cases; to which is added, some Account of 
the Anodyne Cement for the Cure of Toothache and Tic Douloreux, invented by 
the Author, and successfully practised by him since the year 1825, together with 
the curious Mistakes and pretended Remedies to which it has led. By J. Pater- 
son, Crank. M. A. Dentist. In 8vo, price 5s. bds. 


SURGICAL OBSERVATIONS on the Constitutional Origin 
and Treatment of Local Diseases, &c., including Directions for the Treatment of 
Disorders of the Digestive Organs. By Jonn Arernetuy, F.R.S. Surgeon of 
St. Bartholomew’s and Christ’s Hospitals, &c. &c. In 8vo, price 8s. bds, a new 
edition. 

By the same Author. 

SURGICAL WORKS, 2 Vols. 11. 7s. 

PAYSLOLOGICAL LECTURES, 1 Vol. 8vo, 18s. bds. 


THE HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of the METROPO- 
LITICAL CHURCH of YORK, illustrated by a Series of Engravings of Views, 
Elevations, Plans, and Details of the Architecture of that Edifice; with Biographi- 


cal Anecdotes of the Archbishops. By Joun Britton, F.S.A. M.R.S.L. &c. 
&c. Price in Medium 4to, 3/. 15s.; in Imperial 4to. 6/. 6s. 


By the same Author, 


The Histories, &c. of the following Cathedrals, or any of them separately : 
Satispury, Norwicu, Wincuester, Cantersury, LicuFreELp, Oxrorp, Exe- 
TER, WELLs, and Perersoroucu; Grovucester is now in the course of publica- 
tion. Also Accounts of Barn Aspey Cuurcn, Repciirre Caurcn: the Arcut- 


TECTURAL Antiquities oF Great Britain, 5 Vols. 4to, and other works by 
the same Author. 


THE LITERARY SOUVENIR for 1829. Edited by ALaric 
A. Watts. With Twelve highly-finished Line Engravings, from Paintings by 


the First Masters. Elegantly bound in rich Crimson Silk, 12s. In post 8vo, with 


Proofs, on India Paper, 24s.; on Imp. 4to. 30s. in a Portfolio. A very few Proofs 
before Letters, 3/. 3s, 


THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT, and JUVENILE SOUVENIR. Edited by 
Mrs. ALanric Watts. With Twelve Line Engravings, and numerous Wood- 
cuts. Elegantly half bound, in Turkey Morocco, with gilt leaves, price 7s. 6d. 
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THE BOOK of NATURE; being a Popular illustration 


of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation, in its Unorgauized and 
Organized, its Corporeal and Mental Departments. By Jonx Mason Goon. 
M. D. F.R.S. F.R.S.L. 2nd Edit. ia 3 vols. 8vo, 14. 16s. bds 

“The work is certainly the best philosophical digest of the kind which we 
have seen.” — Monthly Review. 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA of GARDENING ; comprising 
the Theory of Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape 
Gardening; including all the latest Improvements, a general History of Gar- 
dening in all Countries,fand a Statistical View of its present State, with Sugges- 
tions for its future Progress in the British Isles. Illustrated with many hundred 
Engravings on Wood. By J. C.Louppn, F.L.S. HLS. &e. Complete in one 
large vol. 8vo, price 2/. extra boards. 

By the same Author, 
An ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE, 2/. 10s. 
The GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, Vols. 1 to 4, price 2/. 19s. 6d. bds.—Conti- 
nued in Nos. every Two Months, alternately with the Makazine of Natural His- 
tory, price Js. 6d. 


THE MAGAZINE OF NATURAL HISTORY, and JOUR- 
NAL of ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, and METE- 
OROLOGY. No. VI. 3s. 6d. 

Also, Vol. I. containing the first 5 Nos. 18s. bds. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS. In 1] large Vol. 8vo, 
closely printed, with npwards of 7000 Engravingson Wood. Edited by Mr. 
Loudon, neatly ready. 


A NEW GENERAL ATLAS, with the Divisions and Boun- 
daries carefully Coloured ; constructed entirely from New Drawings, and en- 
graved by Sipney Hatt. Part XII. printed on Elephant paper, price 10s. 6d. 
To be completed in Seventeen Parts. 

Contents :—Africa, (General Map)—Egypt—Chili, La Plata, Bolivia, or Upper 
Peru. 

Also may be had, Parts I. to XI. price 10s. 6d. each. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ; or, Critical Journal. No. 
XCVI. Price 6s. 

Contents :—Burns—India; Bishop Heber’s Journal, Freedom of Trade and of 
Settlement in India—Recovyery of Lost Writings; Papyri, Ancient Tachygraphy, 
Palimpsests—American Tariff—Police of the Metropolis ; Causes and Prevention 
of Crimes—North West Passage; Expeditions to the Polar Sea—Importation of 
Foreign Wool; State of the Woollen Manufacture—Beutham’s Rationale of Evi- 
dence —Dr. Shuttleworth’s Sermon ; Religious and Temporal Knowledge, &c. &c. 
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NEW WORKS. 


Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 


I. 
CONVERSATIONS ON INTELLECTUAL PHILOSO- 


PHY ; ora Familiar Explanation of the Nature and Operations of the Human 
Mind. 2 yols. 16s. 






















II. 
THE MANUAL FOR INVALIDS. By a PHYSICIAN, 9s. 


It has been the object of the writer of this Manual to give available advice to 
instruct his fellow-creatures: first, to know what health consists of, then lead 
their judgment to the care of it when it is in their possession, and to the regaining 
of it when health may have deprived them of it. 


If. 
THE TRIALS OF LIFE. By the Author of DE LISLE. 


Second edition. 3 vols. post 8yo, 31s. 6d. 

“The Author of De Lisle possesses profound powers of thought, with a closeness 
and accuracy of observation, of a very extraordinary kind. The present work 
consists of two tales, both full of thought, and in the highest degree pathetic. 
They are those romances of real life of which Lord Byron says, most truly, we 
see and hear more than we shall ever read.”-—— Times. 








IV. 


THE ROMANCE of HISTORY. By HENRY NEELE, 
Third Edit. 3 vols. post 8yo. (Dedicated by permission to His Majesty.) 

“The plan of this work is excellent. It consists of tales founded either on 
legendary lore, traditition, or historical fact, for every monarch’s reign, from 
William the Conqueror to Charles the First inclusive.”— Literary Gazette. 





V. 
On the 10th of March will be Published, 
THE LIFE of FRANCIS the FIRST, KING of ERANCE. 


In two thick vols. (Printed uniform with the 8vo edition of Roscoe’s Leo 10th.) 
with portrait from Titian, price 28s. 
Vi. 
Positively to be published this month, 


THE ADVENTURES of a KING’S PAGE, 8 vols. post 8vo. 


“If you would know whether virtues or vices keep a man farthest from a court, 
go to court and learn.”— Winter's Tale. 
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Just Published, in one vol. 8vo. 


HISTORY of RUSSIA, and of PETER THE GREAT. 
By GENERAL COUNT PHILIP DE SEGUR. 
"Printing for Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel Jun. and Richter, 30, Soho Square, 
London ; 
Of whom may he had, lately published. 
The Sixth Edition, in two vols. post 8yo, price 16s. or in two vols. demy 8vo. 
price 1/. 1s. in boards, of 
COUNT SEGUR’S HISTORY OF NAPOLEON’S EXPEDITION To 
RUSSIA IN 1812. 
Published this day, in one thick volume, 8yo, 15s. boards. 





A GENERAL, MEDICAL, and STATISTICAL HISTORY 
of the PRESENT CONDITION of PUBLIC CHARITY in FRANCE; com- 
prising a detailed Account of all establishments destined for the Sick, the Aged, 
and the Infirm, for Children and for Lunatics; with a View of the Extent of 
Pauperism and Mendicity, and the Means now adopted for their Relief and Re- 
pression. By Davin Jounston, M. D., Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh, &c. Printed for Oliver aud Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A GENERAL VIEW of the PRESENT SYSTEM of PUBLIC EDU- 
CATION in FRANCE, and of the Laws, Regulations, and Courses of Study in 


the different Faculties, Colleges, and Inferior Schools. &c. 8vo, 6s. 6d. bds. 

A LETTER to the Ricut Hon. ROBERT PEEL, in consequence of a 
Motion made in Parliament for leave to bring in a Bill for the better Regulating of 
Lunatic Establishments. 8vo, price 1s. 





This day is published, in 2 yols. post 8vo, price 21s. 
RESTALRIG; or, The FORFEITURE. By the Author of 


‘St. Johnstoun.’ 
“‘ The people suffer when the Prince offends.”-—Creech. 
Printed for Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, 
London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
ST. JOHNSTOUN ; or, John, Earl of Gowrie. 3 vols. 12mo. price 21s. 





On Monday, the 2nd of March, will'be published in 2 vols 8vo. price 1/. 16s. Od. 
the 2nd edition of 


THE MEMOIRS OF GENERAL MILLER. 
This work has been greatly augmented, with the additional portraits of San 
Martin, Bolivar, and O'Higgins. 
A Spanish Edition will be published on the 16th of March, 
A French Edition is in the Press. 
Printing for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown and Green. 
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8 Ee Ee ua 


ON HEALTH AND LONGEVITY. 
Just published in I2mo. third edition, enlarged, price 9s. boards. 

SURE METHODS OF IMPROVING HEALTH AND 
PROLONGING LIFE, by regulating the Diet and Regimen; embracing ail 
the most approved Principles of Health and Longevity, and exhibiting the remark- 
able power of proper food, wine, air, exercise, &c. in the cure of obstinate chronic 
diseases, as well as in promoting health and long life. To which are added, an 
account of the art and excellent effects of training for health, rules for reducing 
corpulence, and maxims for the bilious and nervous, the consumptive, &e. _Lilus- 
trated by cases. By a Puysician. 

‘“‘ We are disposed to think it the most useful and rational work of the kind we 
have met with. It is altogether an anmirable code of health.”— Atlas. 

“ We warmly recommend it.”— New Literary Gazette. 

“It is written by one gifted with good sense, as well as right feeling, and 
guided, as we conceive, by enlightened views and liberal sentiments.”— Scotsman. 

“ That this work has been the result of mature study and protracted experience, 
we fully believe ; and that men of all habits will derive information from it, cal- 
culated to increase their comfort and extend their days, is as firmly our conyic- 
tion.” — Edinburgh Observer. 


Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court, London. Sold by all 
Booksellers. 
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This day are Published, 8vo, 12s. bds. 


MISCELLANEOUS SERMONS, Preache in the Parish 
Church of Cheltehnam. By the Rev. F. Crose, A.M. Perpetual Curate of 
Cheltenham. 

Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly ; and sold by Weller, Bettison, 
Williams, and Porter, Cheltenham; and C. Duffield, Bath. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author. 

The BOOK of GENESIS Considered and Illustrated, in a Series of Histo- 
rical Discourses, preached in the Church of the Holy Trinisy, Cheltenham. 
2nd edition. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

A COURSE OF NINE SERMONS, intended to Illustrate some of the 


Leading Truths contained in the Liturgy of the Church of England. 3rd edition, 
5s. boards. 








NEW AND UNIFORMLY PRINTED EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING 
POPULAR WORKS. 


1. THE MORNING and EVENING SACRIFICE; or, 
Prayers for Private Persons and Families. 6th Edition, improved, 12mo, 5s. 6d 
boards. 

2. The LAST SUPPER;; or, Christ’s Death keptin Remembrance. 5th Edi- 
tion, 12mo, 7s. 6d. boards. 

3. FAREWELL to TIME, or Last Views of Life and Prospects of Immor- 
tality. 3d Edition, 12mo, 7s. 6d. boards. 

These three Works were intended, by the Author, to complete a set of devotional 
treatises, applicable to all the situations that occur in life ;—‘* The Morning and 
Evening Sacrifice,” being designed for daily use,—‘‘ The Last Supper,” to afford 
instruction and materials of devout thought to those who are preparing to celebrate 
the great Festival of the Christian Church,—and the “ Farewell to Time,” to assist 
the meditations of those who are labouring under dangerous disease, or of those 
who may be called upon to minister to persons in that situation. 


Printed for Oliver aud Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
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In 12mo, price 7s. boards. 
MY GRANDFATHER’S FARM; or, Pictures of Rural Life. 


“ This is a pleasant little book. We retire into the pure and beautiful thoughts 
of the author, with the same feelings as if, on emerging from the crowded streets 
of acity, we found ourselves in some green, and shady, and solitary arbour”— 
London Weekly Review. 

“ We have perused this volume with great pleasure, and we are convinced that 
it will, when better known, afford pleasure to every one who reads it. It contains 
above twenty sketches of rural life—that is, not mere descriptions of rural scenery 
—of hills and dales, and rocks and rivers—but pictures of human conduct and 
human feelings. There is ambition to dazzle or astonish—but, like Goldsmith, 
the author, by a simple and direct exposition of man’s every-day life, wins the 
attention, and carries the sympathies of his reader into the very scenes which he 
paints; and we experience the same gratification in studying his pictures 
which we derive from looking on the creations of Wilkie’s fancy. We state, with 


the greatest sincerity, that, in our opinion, a work of greater intrinsic merit in its 
class, and less ostentatious in its pretensions, has not, for a long while, appeared 
among us.’ — New Scots’ Magazine. 


Printed or fOliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
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APRIL. 


THE GERMAN STUDENT'S LIBRARY. 


The following works have been lately published by Messrs. Trrvurrer 
and Co., 30, Soho Square. 


BERNAY’S GERMAN POETICAL ANTHOLOGY; or, 


Select pieces from the principal German Poets, accompaied with Notes, and pre- 
ceded by a Historical Sketch of German Poetry, &c, 12mo, 1829, 8s. 6d. 


“ We are not acquainted with so pleasant and useful a book to put into the 
hands of students, nor a more agreeable miscellany for the advanced schotar.— 
Literary Gazette, Feb. 28. 


NOCHDON’S GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, 
12mo, the 5th Edition, 1827. 


NOCHDON’S EXERCISE for WRITING GERMAN, ac- 


cording to the Rules of Grammar. 12mo, the 5th edition, 1829, 8s. 


RAPENHORFT’S NEW POCKET DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH and GERMAN LANGUAGES. 12mo, the 3d Edition, 1820, 10s. 


REGMANN’S GERMAN and ENGLISH DIALOGUES, 
with two Lithographic Tables, exhibiting the Alphabet, and Forty Copies of Ger- 
man Current Handwriting. 12mo, 1829. 7s. 6d. 


GOETHE’S HERMANN und DOROTHEA, GEDICHT in 
NEUN GOSANGEN, Aut den Versen, in Prosa umgobildet von C. Th. Kersten. 
s8mit. 10 Hotzschnitten, 1823, 5s. 


PROSAISCHE ANTHOLOGIE den DEUTSCHEN, 12mo. 
London, 1821, 6s. 


HISTORIC SURVEY of GERMAN POETRY, interspersed 
with various translations, vol. i. 8vo, bds. 15s. 
W. TaylorgNorwich. 
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LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, AND GREEN’S CATALOGUE OF 
FOREIGN BOOKS. 


This day is published, Part the First, of 
A CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS ; containing 


Works in various Languages and all Branches of Literature, including many 
Books of Prints: amongst which are the Musee Francats and Muses Royar 
Proofs before the Letters ; Cabinet de Crozat, Large Paper; Voyace Pittoresquy. 
DE LA France et dE La Suisse, Proofs before the Letters and Etchings ; Galerie 
de Florence, &c. &c. 

Catalogues, price 2s. to be had of Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
Paternoster-Row, London; and of every Country Bookseller.—Part II., contain- 
ing English Literature, will be published in June. 








In 12mo, 3s. 6d. bound, 2d Edition, greatly improved, of 


EWING’S RHETORICAL EXERCISES ; being a Sequel 
to the Principles of Elocution. 
*.* This volume completes the series of Mr. Ewing’s Elementary Books on 
Elocution, adapted to the various stages of the pupil’s progress. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


Of whom may be had, 


EWING’S ENGLISH LEARNER;; 7th Edit. 2s. bound. 

EWING’S PRINCIPLES of ELOCUTION ; 12th Edit., 4s. 6d. bound. 

EWING’S SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY; 11th Edit., 4s. 6d. bound ; or, with 
nine maps, 6s. 6d. 

EWING’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS; 4to, 18s. coloured outlines; or, full- 
coloured, 21s. 





STAFFORD GALLERY.—The Remaining Stock of this 
Splendid Work having been purchased of the Assignees of Messrs. Hurst, Roxrn- 
son, and Co., the Public are respectfully informed, that Copies may be obtained, 
for a limited period, at 


THE FOLLOWING VERY REDUCED PRICES : 


PRINTS, 4 Vols. folio, hf.-bd. uncut, 12/. 12s.—Published at 35/. 14s. 

INDIA PROOFS, 4 Vols. folio hf.-bd. uncut, 31/. 10s.—Published at 711. 8s. 

COLOURED AND MOUNTED, in Four Portfolios, 52/. 10s.—Published at 
1711. 14s. 


London : Sold by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand ; where Copies in elegant Bindings 
may be procured. ¢ 


Orders for the Work received by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





In three vols. post 8vo, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
THE COLLEGIANS. A NOVEL. 


“ This is the most powerfully written Tale we have for some time met with.”— 
Literary Gazette. 


“‘The stern imbecility of the heart-broken Gentleman may be compared in effect 
and in touching beauty to that most beautiful and impassioned scene to the Anti- 
guary, the fisherman’s lamentation over his son. Can praise go higher ?—Spec- 
tator. - 


Printed fer Saunders and Otley, British and Foreign Public Library, Conduit 
Street. 
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This day is published, price 12s. boards, post octavo, with a beautiful fron- 

tispiece. 

THE LEGENDARY CABINET. A Collection of British 
National Ballads, Ancient and Modern, from the best Authorities, with Notes and 
Illustrations, by the Rev. J. D. Parry, M.A., of St. Peters College, Cambridge, 

London: Printed for Wm. Joy, 66, St. Paul’s Church-Yard. 





New Works just published by R. Ackermann, and Co., Strand, i 
THE HISTORY AND DOCTRINE OF BUDHISM, Po- 


9 illustrated with notices of the Kappooism or Demon Worship, and of the 
ali or Planetary Incantations of Ceylon, embeilished with 43 Lithographic Prints 
from Original Singalese Designs By Epwarp Upnam, M.R.A.S. Imperial 4to, 
price 3/. 3s. plain, 5/. 5s. coloured. 


“ We think it beyond comparison the most curious Book that has ever reached 
Europe from the East.”—London Weekly Review, Feb. 28, 1829. 


BIBLE HISTORIES, illustrated with 52 Line Engravings, and 


nearly two hundred pages of Letter Press, price 12s. boards, 14s. bound in silk. 


ACKERMANN’S PICTURESQUE TOUR OF THE RIVER 


THAMES, from the source to its mouth, illustrated by 24 coloured views, a map 
and vigneties, from Original Drawings taken on the Spotby Messrs. Westact 
and Owen, with copious Letter Press, Elephant 4to, price 4/. 4s. boards. 


This day is published in royal 8vo. price 1/. 2s. in cloth boards, the third edition, 
corrected and materially improved, of 


THE CLERICAL GUIDE, or ECCLESIASTICAL DI- 


RECTORY ; containing a complete Register of the Dignities and Benefices of 
the Church of England, with the names of their present Possessors, Patrons, &e, 
aud an alphabetical List of the Dignitaries and Beneficed Clergy; with an Ap- 
pendix containing the Ecclesiastical Patronage at the disposal of the King, the 
Lord Chancellor, Archbishops and Bishops, Deans and Chapters, Colleges at the 
Universities, &c. 
By Ricuarp Givpert, 
Compiler of the Clergyman’s Almanack, and the Liber Scholasticus. 
Printed for C. J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-yard, and Waterloo- 
Place, Pall-Mall. 





This day is published, 
JOURNAL of a NOBLEMAN at the CONGRESS of 


VIENNA. This interesting narrative is now appearing in the numbers of THE 
WEEKLY REVIEW of LITERATURE, ART, FASHION, &c. This new 
Literary Journal, which is conducied by |g wo0 of the first celebrity in the 
Literary world, is peculiarly distinguishe from all others: first, by earlier 
reviews of the most popular works than can be given by any other paper ; and 
secondly, by a larger variety of original articles, in prose and verse, literary, 
humorous, and fashionable. The proprietors request an examination of any of 
their recent numbers, in corroboration of these assertions. 


The Weexcty Review or Literature, is published every Saturday morning, 
for the proprietors, by W. Thomas, at the Office, No. 19, Catherine Street, Strand, 
price 8d.; or stamped, for country circulation, postage free, price 1s. It is like- 
wise supplied by every Bookseller and Newsvender throughout the Kingdom. 
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8, New Burlington Street. 


MR. COLBURN has just published the following 
INTERESTING WORKS. 
1. MEMOIRS of LADY FANSHAWE, Wife of the Right 


Ilon. Sir Richard Fanshawe, Bart. Ambassador from Charles II. to the Court of 
Madrid. Written by Herself, now first published from the original MS. To 
which are added, Extracts from the Correspondence of Sir Richard Fanshawe. 
ifandsomely printed in 1 vol. 8vo, with a Portrait. 


2. MEMOIRS of the WAR IN SPAIN. By MARSHAL 
SUCHET, DUKE D’ALBUFERA. The 2nd and concluding volume, 12s. 
French, 10s. 6d. 


3. TWELVE YEARS MILITARY ADVENTURE in Three 
Quarters of the Globe, or Memoirs of an Officer. Among other distinguished 
»ersons who have a prominent place in this work are, the Duke of Wellington— 
Jord Minto—Sir Thomas Picton—Sir Rowland [Hill—Sir Samuel Auchmuty— 
Sir John Hope—Sir Lowry Cole—Sir Thomas Graham—Sir William Beresford, 
&e. &c. In 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


4. The FOURTH NUMBER of the UNITED SERVICE 


JOURNAL, and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, for APRIL. Price 
2s. 6d. 


Nearly ready, ANEW and REVISED EDITION (completed to the present 
period), of 


5. BURKE’S DICTIONARY OF THE PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE of the BRITISH EMPIRE.—The extraordinary success of 
this work has imposed a duty upon the Editor, of which he trusts the forthcoming 
Edition will prove that he has satisfactorily acquitted himself. Each respective 
article will be found corrected with the most minute attention, from the most 
authentic communications, and where the slightest obscurity appeared in the 
lineage of any particular house, the whole has been remodelled. The Editoi’s 
attention having been directed to collaterals, he has introduced all those who 
come within the most remote remaindership of family honours: and he has used 
more than ordinary care in tracing presumptive heirs. 

To render the Heraldic Department more complete, the Armorial Bearings are 
described in the body of the work, independently of the Engravings. 

To the Baronetcies of Scotland and Ireland appertaining to more than 200 
ancient families whose lineage is given exclusively in this work, the utmost 


attention has been paid, and the Editor begs to thank the heads of those houses 
for the polite assistance they have afforded him. 


6. THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE, LITERA- 
TURE and ART. No. 9, Edited at the Royal Institution. By W. T. Branpe, Esq. 
7. BURCKHARDT’S TRAVELS in ARABIA; compre- 


hending an account of those Territories which the Mohammedans regard as Sacred. 
In 1 vol. 4to. 22. 12s. 6d. with Map and Plans; Published by Authority of the 
African Association. 

8. A SECOND JUDGMENT of BABYLON the GREAT: 
or MORE MEN and TIIINGS in the BRITISH! CAPITAL. In 2 vols. post 


Bvo,. 21s. 
9 SIR FRANCIS MACNAGHTEN’S View of _ the 


CaTHoLtc QueEsTION as it relates to IncrLanp. In 8vo. 3s. 6d. Dedicated to 
his Grace the Duke of WeLitacion. 
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8, New Buruincton Srreer. 


Mr. COLBURN has just published the following 
POPULAR NOVELS. 
Mr. Gratran’s New Work, &c. &e. 


1. TRAITS of TRAVEL; or TALES of MEN and CITIES, 
by the Author of High-ways and By-ways. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 315s.6d. 


2. ECARTE: or, THE SALONS of PARIS. In 3 vols. 


post 8yo. 


3. THE NAVAL OFFICER; or SCENES and ADVEN.- 
TURES in the Life of Frank Mripmay. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


4. TRAVELS of MILITARY LIFE. Containing Vandeleur 


and Gentleman Gray. By the Author of the Military Sketch Book. In 3 vols. 
post 8yo. 


5. SAILORS AND SAINTS. By the Authors of “ The 
Naval Sketch Book.” 3 vols. post 8yo., 31s. 6d. 

“The New Work of Sailors and Saints, contains some powerful and highly cha- 
racteristic writing—the fidelity with which the nautical sketches are given is ad- 
mirable. We seldom have received more pleasure than from the perusal of it.”--- 


John Bull. 
6. CORRAMAHON and the NORTHERNS of 1798. A 


Series of Tales, by the Author of To-Day in Ireland. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s.6d. 
Dedicated to the Marquis of Lansdown. 


7. THE CARBONARO. A Piedmontese Tale. By the 
Duke de Levis. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


8. TALES of a VOYAGER to the ARCTIC OCEAN. Se- 
cond Series. In 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

Contents: The Voyage—Bernard Hyde—The Slave—Letitia—The Skipper’s 
Tale—Colonel Cardonnel—The T— Man, &c. 

“‘ The lover of original and striking fiction, and of true descriptions of the geo- 
graphy and natural history of a wonderful and unfrequented part of the globe, 
where every object isa marvel ‘and a mystery,’ cannot but esteem as a valuable 
accession to his library, the ‘ Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean.’”— New 
Monthly Magazine. 


9. RANK and TALENT. A Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
10. TALES of PASSION. By the Author of ‘Gilbert Earle.’ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Contents: Lord Lovel’s Daughter.---The Bohemian.---Second Love. 
11. THE DISOWNED. By the Author of ‘ Pelham.’ Third 
Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


“Tf Petnam justly raised for its author a very high character, the Disownep 
will raise it far higher.”---Literury Gazette. 


ALSO NEARLY READY. 
12. THE SCHOOL OF FASHION. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“ Nothing exceeds in ridicule, no doubt, 
A fool in fashion but a fool that’s out.” 
13. THE SECTARIAN; or, THE CHURCH and THE 
MEETING HOUSE, In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
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On the ist of May will be published, price 5s., to be continued every Two Months, 


REPERTORIUM THEOLOGICUM; or, a Critical Record of 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. Edited by the Rev. D.G. Warr, LL. D., 
Member of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain, and Rector of Blagdon, Somersetshire. 


Among the various Periodical Works, with which the present Day abounds, 
there is noae, which is calculated to advance the study of the higher coo of 
Theology, or to record those Ilermeneutical Discoveries which a more extended 
acquaintance with Eastern Literature is continually eliciting in different parts of 
Europe. 

It is therefore proposed to establish, by the assistance of some of the most emi- 
nent Scholars at home and abroad, a Journal containing dissertations on every 
branch of Divinity, condensing the substance of the best foreign Works, and ap- 
plying, as far as it may be practicable, every species of Literature to the illustra- 
tion of the Sacred Page; that, being provided on the one hand, with a mass of 
original materials, it may also become, on the other, the faithful Extractor of the 
most approved Theological Writings, which other Languages present to our notice. 

With respect to the plan, on which this publication will be conducted, it may be 
necessary to observe, that it will be free from Polemical Treatises—that in intro- 
ducing Foreign Divinity to the English Reader, it *‘ will abstain from that which is 
evil, and hold fast that which is good’’---that it will neither admit the speculations 
of the Fanciful, nor the “ Rationalism” of the Sceptic---that exclusively confining 
itself to the One Great Object of its establishment, the promotion and extension 
of Thelogical Studies, it will on no occasion diverge from it; nor fail to support 
those religious principles, which are the pride and the bulwark of the Established 
Church. Withthe exception of the republication of Latin works, it will combine 
all that the Editor proposed to himself, when he projected the Museum TueEo.e- 
GicuM ; it will therefore, conformable to the plan of that work, occasionally bring 
to light some of the valuable Treatises, which are now lying in MSS. neglected and 
unappropriated, in the great Libraries of this Kingdom. 

To the Clergy resident in parishes, where books of reference and a critical 
Apparatus can scarcely be procured—to those intended for Holy Orders, who too 
rarely commence the study of Divinity, until they have attained the degree of B.A., 
and are then most frequently removed from the means of advantageously pursuing 
it---and to the General Investigator of Antiquities, this Periodical cannot fail (it is 
hoped) of supplying a continual source of useful information. For it is not intended 
to become the mere chronicle of past researches: but its object is rather to keep 
pace with the advancement of Biblical knowledge ; to collect every illustration of 
the Sacred Records, whether it be scattered here and there in profane Authors, or 
whether it result from a criticism of the Text: in fine, its sole purpose is to estab- 
lish a work of general reference, which may be adapted as well to the adyanced 
as to the incipient student in Theology. 


London: John Hearne, 81, Strand. 










